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THI^I^  NBWYOT^ 

★,  .  .  where  more  people  ride  more  taxicabs  than  anywhere 
else  In  the  world.  30,000  drivers  in  over  10,000  hacks,  one  to 
every  750  persons,  cruise  the  city’s  myriad  streets.  They  carry 
700,000  passengers  over  a  million  miles  a  day,  burning  75,000 
gallons  of  gasoline  in  the  process.  A  multi-million  dollar  busi¬ 
ness,  New  York's  taxicab  industry  grossed  over  $70,000,000  in 
1945  — ihe  largest  of  any  U.  S.  city.  At  present,  the  industry  has 
10,000  new  cabs  on  order,  valued  at  approximately  $16,000,000. 


You  nood  nowspopors  to  soil  Now  York 


The  Flying  Newsroom 
of  the 

f 

Columbus  Dispatch  | 


S'*®  An  assifinment  5(X)  miles  away  is  almost  a  '‘local” 
job  for  ('.olumbus  Dispatch  reporters  and  photog¬ 
raphers.  For  they  get  there  at  200  mph  in  the  Dispatch’s  new 
Heechrraft  twin  engine  transjMjrt  .  .  .  and  come  hack  home 
with  the  copy  just  as  fast! 

•News  and  features  from  a  much  wider  area  are  now  gathered 
h\  the  Dispatch  staff  and  handled  in  Dispatch  style  and  spirit. 
The  Beechcraft  (juadruples  the  paper’s  radius;  permits  its  staff 
to  cover  hap[K*nings  and  events  hitherto  out  of  its  realm.  Dis¬ 
patch  circulation  and  influence  is  correspondingly  broadened. 

riie  Beechcraft  twin  transport  seats  up  to  nine  people  in 
luxurious  comfort.  Plenty  of  room  for  fdioto  gear.  And  room 
for  a  cargo  of  papers,  too.  for  out  of  town  delivery'.  Tlie  plane 
is  fulK  and  professionally  equipped  for  the  highest  stamlards 
of  iiir  transport  service.  For  complete  information,  consult 
vour  local  lf»-echcraft  distributor  or  write  Beech  Aircraft 
( lorporation,  W  ichita,  Kansas. 


•  TtP0  Ih$paich,r»por44r»  and  photographer  taking  off  for  a  quick  ru 
a  ttory  sei'erat  hundred  mtlet  from  CtdumbuM.  I^ft  to  right:  I  aught 
Cha^t  Schornak  and  HoHin  D.  Jauchim—all  vet* 
and  aif  mdd  on  thin  moiiern  U'Ov  of  doing  lhtng%! 
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THE  NATIONAL  CITY  BANK 

OF  NEW  YORK 

Head  Office  •  55  WALL  STREET  •  New  York 


Condensed  Statement  of  Condition  as  of  December  31, 1946 

lociadiag  Doacttic  and  Poreigo  Braocbct  But  Not  lucludiug  The  Affiliated  City  Bank  Farmers  Trust  Company 
( Jm  DUUrt  Omiy — Cimu  Omittgd) 


ASSETS 

Cash  and  Due  from  Banks  and  Bankers .  $1,296,000,976 

United  States  Government  Obligations  (Direct 

or  Fully  Guaranteed) .  2,188,205,130 

Obligations  of  Other  Federal  Agencies .  35,353,712 

State  and  Municipal  Securities .  186,734,856 

Other  Securities .  101,029,479 

Loans,  Discounts,  and  Bankers*  Acceptances. . .  1,093,944,555 

Real  ^tate  Loans  and  Securities .  3,346,134 

Customers*  Liability  for  Acceptances .  12,759,386 

Stock  in  Federal  Reserve  Bank .  6,900,000 

Ownership  of  International  Banking  Corpora¬ 
tion  .  7,000,000 

Bank  Premises .  29,280,431 

Items  in  Transit  with  Branches .  15,021,205 

Other  Assets .  2,159,803 

Total . ' .  $4,977,735,667 

LIABILITIES 

Deposits .  $4,664,102,604 

(Includes  United  States  War 
Loan  Deposit  $98,257,569) 

Liability  on  Acceptances  and  Bills.  .$15,975,382 
Less:  Own  Acceptances  in  Port- 
foUo .  2,193,999  13,781,383 

Reserves  for: 

Unearned  Discount  and  Other  Unearned 

Income .  4,147,064 

Interest,  Taxes,  Other  Accrued  Expenses,  etc.  31,520,002 

Dividend .  4,650,000 

Capital . $77,500,000 

Surplus . 152,500,000 

Undivided  Profits .  29,534,614  259,534,614 

Total .  $4,977,735,667 


Figures  of  Foreign  Branches  are  included  as  of  December  23, 1946,  except 
those  of  the  Daketi  3ranch  which  are  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  War, 
but  less  reserves. 

$376317,672  of  United  States  Government  Obligations  and  $1,712,449  of 
Other  assets  are  deposited  to  secure  $318,115,058  of  Public  and  Trust  Deposits 
)  and  for  other  purposes  required  or  permitted  by  law. 

(Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation) 
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January  11.  1947 


FOLLOW  THE  CROWD! 

To  Managing  Editors. 

Dear  Sirs. 

Years  ago  Ring  Lardner  took  me  backstage  at  the  old  Zieg> 
ield  Theater  to  see  Will  Rogers.  Between  his  scenes,  he  was 
pecking  away  at  a  typewriter  with  the  idea  oi  writing  lor  the 
newspapers.  I  was  not  too  enthusiastic,  because  I  thought  he 
needed  his  personality  and  chewing  grim  and  rope  to  put  it  over. 

I  WAS  WRONGI 

Odd  McIntyre  started  his  New  York  coliimn  as  a  publicity 
vehicle  lor  the  old  Majestic  Hotel  and  later  the  Ritz.  1  tried  to 
hire  him  but  was  too  late. 

I  WAS  RIGHT  THEN.  BUT  SLOW! 

When  BILLY  ROSE  started  his  column — ^PITCHING  HORSE¬ 
SHOES— it  seemed  to  have  some  of  the  flavor  of  both  Rogers  and 
McIntyre  but  it  was  stamped  with  his  own  individuality.  This 
time  I  wanted  to  be  RIGHT  and  FAST  so  I  kicked  his  door  down 
and  signed  a  contract. 

DO  YOU  WANT  TO  BE  RIGHT  OR  WRONG? 

To  me  the  Rose  column  ranks  at  least  with  Rogers  and 
McIntyre.  It  has  the  flavor  of  New  York  with  humor  and  human 
interest  in  doses  of  about  five  himdred  words  five  days  weekly. 
More  than  100  papers  have  been  publishing  it  in  these  tight  space 
times.  Your  readers  will  appreciate  humor  against  the  gray 
backgroimd  of  world  news. 

Do  you  want  the  ROSE  COLUMN  for  your  territory?  If  so 
wire  us  collect  for  terms  or  samples  or  both. 

Yours  sincerely. 

John  N.  Wheeler — President 


The  Bell  Syndicate,  Inc. 

247  West  43rd  Street  New  York  18.  N.  Y. 
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The  Suii  is  Bright  in  Pennsylvania 


The  year  ’46  was  a  bright  one  for  Penn¬ 
sylvania  ...  all  over  the  State.  Employ¬ 
ment  was  higher  than  in  ’45;  factory  pay¬ 
rolls  were  20%  over  ’45  levels;  production 
was  up  despite  strikes.  The  year  '47  will 
be  brighter  sdll. 

Its  prosperity  will  be  distributed  as  always, 
all  over  the  State,  for  in  its  cities  of  less 
than  100.000  are  located  scores  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  best-known  manufacturers. 

Aluminum  Company  of  America,  Inter¬ 
woven  Stockings,  Bethlehem  Steel, 


Socony,  Vacuum  Oil,  £.  I.  du  Pont  de 
Nemours,  Sylvania  Elearic,  Owens-Corn- 
ing  Glass  Co.,  American  Viscose,  Talon, 
Quaker  State  Oil  Refining — just  to  men¬ 
tion  a  very  few — are  located  in  the  smaller 
newspaper  cities. 

These  plants  are  local,  wages  are  earned 
locally,  purchases  are  local,  the  newspa¬ 
pers  are  all  local,  and  area  interests  and 
advertising  in  them  produce  local  sales. 
There  are  opportunities  of  a  lifetime  in 
Pennsylvania  in  1947. 


Our  Town,”  Pa 


Pennsylvania's  82  cities  and  towns  under  100,000  City 
Zone  ...  a  market  of  a  million  newspaper  families. 


Ambridge  Citizen  (E)  •  Beaver  Falls  News-Tribune  (E)  •  Chambersburg  Public  Opinion  (E)  •  Clearfield  Progress  (E) 
Coatesville  Record  (E)  •  Connellsville  Courier  (E)  •  Hazleton  Plain  Speaker  (E)  •  Hazleton  Standard-Sentinel  (M) 
Huntingdon  News  (E)  •  Jeannette  News-Dispatch  (E)  *  Lansdale-North  Penn  Reporter  (E)  *  New  Castle  News  (E)  • 
New  Kensington  Dispatch  (E)  *  Towanda  Review  (M)  •  Warren  Times-Mirror  (E)  •  Washington  Observer  Reporter 
(M&E)  •  Waynesboro  Record-Herald  (E)  •  Williamsport  Gazette-Bulletin  CM)  •  Williamsport  Sun  (E)  *  York  Dispatch  (B). 

EDITOR  a  PUSLISHERfer  Joaeory  1 


This  Fighting  Editor  Stayed  on  the 

job  for  91  Years  after  he  was  murdered! 


I  And  James  King  of  William,  San  Fran 

>  cisco’s  first  crusading  editor,  is  "on  the  job’ 
today!  His  courageous  ideals  still  keynote  the 
editorial  policy  of  today’s  Call-Bullettn. 

James  King  of  William  founded  the  Daily 
livening  Bulletin  in  1855,  and  immediately 
launched  his  fight  to  bring  law  and  order  to 
the  city  by  the  Golden  Gate.  His  fearless  pen 
defied  the  underworld  characters,  answering 
their  every  threat  with  new  disclosures  of  their 
evil  and  corrupt  practices. 

On  the  afternoon  of  May  14,  1856,  Super¬ 
visor  James  Casey,  a  leader  of  the  lawless  ele¬ 
ment  ambushed  the  fighting  editor  at  the 
corner  of  Montgomery  and  Washington 
streets,  and  shot  him  down  in  cold  blood. 


FACULTY  MEMBERS  for 
this  Course  on  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  are  ready  to  give  you 
personalized  assistance  on 
your  San  Francisco  mar¬ 
keting  problems.  They 
are  attached  to  the  ofl&ces 
of  Moloney,  Regan  & 
Schmitt,  Inc. 


James  King  of  William  was  dead.  But  a 
new  era  of  vigorous  journalism  was  born  in 
San  Francisco.  Seven  months  later  a  group  ol 
printers  started  the  Call  and  its  voice  was 
added  to  that  of  the  Bulletin  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco’s  continued  and  successful  struggle  for 
good  government  and  a  free  press. 

Carrying  on  in  the  tradition  of  James  King 
of  William,  the  present  day  Call-Bulletin  is  a 
combination  of  the  two  oldest  newspapers  in 
San  Francisco.  Proud  of  this  heritage,  the  edi¬ 
tors  are  equally  proud  of  The  Call-Bulletin  >> 
youthful  outlook  and  enterprising  leadership 
in  printing  the  newspaper  that  is  read  daily  by 
more  San  Franciscans  than  any  other  news¬ 
paper. 

enroll  in  this  Correspondence  Course 
of  interesting  and  factual  lessons  about 
San  Francisco  send  your  name  and 
address  to 

The  Call-Bulletin 

San  Francisco’s  Friendly  Newspaper 


To 


HI 
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Business  Brokers  Company  of  Chicago  wonted  to 
sell  a  cold  storage  plant. 

On  Sunday,  November  17,  they  placed  a  14-line 
advertisement  in  the  Business  Pages  of  The  New 
York  Times.  The  ad  appeared  among  the  many 
offers  carried  every  Sunday  in  these  pages. 

The  following  excerpt  from  the  advertiser’s  letter 
completes  the  story— “This  one-inch  advertisement 
resulted  in  the  sale  of  the  property  for  $415,000.” 

Whether  it's  cold  storage  plants  or  breakfast  foods, 
fur  jackets  or  furniture,  the  items  offered  for  sale 
make  little  difference— results  are  greater,  quicker 
and  cost  comparatively  less  per  inquiry,  when  ad¬ 
vertised  In  The  New  York  Times. 

Stijje  Jfork  Sinter 

"ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT’S  FIT  TO  PRINT” 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


•  The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers*  Newspaper  in  America 

ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY 


FOUNDED  IN  1884 


$6,000,000  Construction 
Planned  in  L.  A.,  Seattle 


tion.  The  pressroom  also  will 
be  visible  from  windows  on  the 
street. 

Advertising  and  circulation 
departments,  mailing  room  and 
a  machine  shop  will  be  on  the 
first  floor.  Truck  docks  for 
loading  will  all  be  under  cover 
on  the  Battery  Street  side.  An¬ 
other  first-floor  feature  will  be 
a  400  seat  auditorium,  equipped 
with  stage,  at  the  5th  Avenue 
and  Wall  Street  corner.  The 
auditorium  will  be  available  for 
club  and  other  community  ser¬ 
vice  affairs,  as  well  as  for  em¬ 
ployes  and  departmental  events. 

The  editorial  department,  li¬ 
brary,  photo  rooms,  art  depart¬ 
ment,  composing  room,  engrav¬ 
ing  department,  and  job  shop 
will  be  on  the  second  floor. 
There  will  also  be  space  on  the 
second  floor  for  the  Associated 

(Continued  on  page  70) 


Hov/  the  Los  Angeles  Times  plant  will  look  with  new  addition  (at  left)  providing  extension  of 

pressroom. 


Architect's  drawing  oi  the  new  home  of  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  Street.  The  two-story  ond  basement  building  will  cover  an  entire 
as  it  will  appear  from  the  main  entrance  at  6th  Avenue  and  Wall  block.  The  tower  detail  os  drawn  is  tentative. 
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Proof  Presses  Supply 
News  in  Miami  Tieups 


MIAMI.  Fla. — Miami’s  two  daily 
newspapers  resumed  publica¬ 
tion  Jan.  7  after  a  threexiay 
interruption  that  started  Jan.  4 
when  the  pressmen  went  into  a 
continuous  meeting. 

The  Miami  Daily  News  re¬ 
sumed  Tuesday  afternoon  and 
the  Miami  Herald  with  its  regu¬ 
lar  street  edition  Tuesday  night. 

Break  in  the  shutdown  came 
at  10  a.  m.  Tuesday  when  the 
pressmen  met  with  publishers’ 
representatives  and  agreed  to 
resume  work  and  negotiations 
on  wages  and  hours. 

Berry  Sends  Men  Back 
Previously.  George  L.  Berry, 
president  of  the  International 
Printing  Pressmen’s  and  As¬ 
sistants'  Union,  had  ordered  the 
pressmen  back  to  work,  saying; 

.  .  Of  course  we  must  live 
up  to  our  agreement  without 
any  reservation  and  by  all  means 
we  should  see  that  these  news- 

Bapers  are  printed  promptly. 

nder  no  conditions  do  we  ap¬ 
prove  a  continuous  meeting  ar¬ 
rangement.  .  .  ." 

During  the  three  days,  both 
the  Herald  and  the  News  pub 
lished  emergency  one-sheet  bul¬ 
letins  and  expanded  radio  news 
reports. 

The  emergency  news  bulle¬ 
tins.  distributed  by  district  cir¬ 
culation  men,  were  posted  on 
store  windows,  in  hotel  lobbies, 
at  bus  stops  and  other  places. 
Copies  were  delivered  to  all 
schools  in  Dade  County. 

The  sheets  were  run  off  in 
the  composing  room  by  printers 
on  a  proof  press  with  a  capacity 
of  700  copies  an  hour. 

First  news  the  general  public 
had  of  the  impending  interrup¬ 
tion  of  service  came  at  6:30  p.m. 
on  the  Herald  Reporter  broad¬ 
cast  over  WQAM.  Members  of 
the  radio  staffs  of  both  news¬ 
papers  were  on  the  air  almast 
continuously  from  then  until 
the  end  of  the  shutdown.  T^e 
Herald  had  nine  news  shows 
daily  and  bought  .«ix  news  per¬ 
iods  dailv  on  WFTL  in  Fort 
Lauderdale. 

Members  of  the  Herald  radio 
staff  broadcast  more  than  40,000 
words  during  245  minutes  of  air 
time. 
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The  library  received  many 
calls.  One  woman  insisted  that 
■Terry  and  the  Pirates  be  read 
to  her  over  the  telephone. 

In  a  two-column  Page  1  box 
in  the  three  afternoon  editions 
of  the  News,  the  newspaper  ex¬ 
pressed  its  appreciation  to 
WIOD.  WQAM.  WGBS,  WKAT 
and  WINZ  which  broadcast  at 
frequent  intervals  important 
local  news  stories. 

Beaten  by  two  full  days  on  its 
own  story,  the  News  finally  pub¬ 
lished  on  Jan.  7  its  "exclusive” 
layout  of  story  and  pictures  of 
Gen.  and  Mrs.  Dwight  D.  Eisen¬ 
hower  on  a  Florida  ^hing  jaunt. 

The  story  and  pictures  were 
distributed  by  the  Associated 
Press  and  appeared  in  newspa¬ 
pers  throughout  the  world  on 
Su!iday — but  not  in  the  Miami 
Daily  News! 

Frank  "Salty”  Mallants,  News 
outdoor  editor,  who  acted  as  the 
general’s  guide  and  wrote  the 
story,  and  Harry  Elmore,  a 
News  photographer  who  ob¬ 
tained  dozens  of  exclusive  shots, 
.saw  them  in  print  for  the  first 
time  today  on  Tuesday. 

Supplements  Distributed 

Special  one-sheet  editions  were 
Issued  Monday  night  for  the 
Key  West  and  Palm  Beach 
areas.  The  Miami  Beach  Daily 
Topics  and  Sun,  published  by 
John  Montgomery,  were  not  af¬ 
fected  by  the  work  interruption. 

When  It  became  apparent  Sat¬ 
urday  night  that  the  pressmen 
were  continuing  in  meeting  be 
yond  the  time  to  publish  the 
regular  editions,  circulation  de 
partments  made  regular  dis¬ 
tribution  along  the  Florida  east 
coast  and  throughout  Miami  of 
the  comics  and  supplements. 

Despite  repeated  radio  bulle¬ 
tins  explaining  the  non-delivery 
of  the  Sunday  newspaper.  25 
girls  were  needed  to  handle  the 
flood  of  calls  on  Sunday. 

The  Herald  Clipper  edition 
that  is  delivered  on  day  of  pub¬ 
lication  in  Latin  America  came 
out  during  the  interruption  as  a 
one-sheet  news  bulletin.  It  was 
delivered  by  air  mail. 

Vendors  Mobbed 

Business  men.  tourists,  shop¬ 
pers.  school  children — ^people  of 
every  age  and  from  every  walk 
of  life  “ganged  up”  on  news 
vendors  as  bundles  were  thrown 
to  the  streets  from  trucks  after 
both  the  News  and  Herald  re¬ 
appeared. 

Negotiations  had  been  under 
way  between  the  union  and  the 
publishers  since  expiration  of 
the  old  contract  Nov.  25.  Chief 
point  at  issue  was  a  union  de- 
nnand  for  a  37V6-hour  work 
week  or  a  7Vfe-hour  day,  instead 
of  the  present  40-hour  week,  8- 
hour  day. 

The  pressmen  demanded  a  7V4- 
hour  day  immediately.  Publish¬ 
ers  proposed  that  the  7Vi-hour 
day  start  when  sufficient  equip¬ 
ment  is  installed  to  deliver  news¬ 
papers  to  subscribers  at  a  rea¬ 
sonable  hour  In  the  morning. 


One-sheet  bulletin  .  .  . 


.  .  .  read  avidly  in  Miami. 


$2m000  Bid 
For  Springfield 
Dailies  Reported 

.  Springfield,  Mass. — A  $2,000,- 
000  cash  offer  for  the  four 
strikebound  Springfield  news 
papers  was  made  recently  to 
Sherman  H.  Bowles,  it  was  dis 
closed  by  Mayor  Daniel  B. 
Brunton  as  the  strike  on  the 
Daily  News,  Republican,  and 
Morning  and  Evening  Union, 
passed  its  100-day  mark. 

Although  Bowles  denied  any 
such  offer  was  made,  Brunton 
declared  he  had  acted  as  an  in 
termediary. 

Since  the  alleged  offer,  Brun 
ton  said,  he  has  been  endeavor 
ing  to  have  the  Shopping  News. 
a  throw-away  owned  by  a  group 
of  local  merchants,  converted  in 
to  a  daily.  He  said  the  move 
was  balked  by  his  inability  to 
get  machinery.  He  has  also 
tried  to  get  outside  interests  to 
start  a  paper  here,  but  said  the 
proposal  fell  through  because 
of  the  unavailability  of  news¬ 
print. 

The  mayor  said  he  had  been 
informed  that  a  new  paper 
would  have  to  pay  $200  a  ton  for 
newsprint,  and  that  he  had  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  Civilian  Produc¬ 
tion  Administration  in  Washing¬ 
ton  for  assistance,  without  re¬ 
sults. 

On  the  100th  day  of  the 
strike,  the  four  unions  involved 
in  the  labor  dispute — three  AFL 
crafts  unions  and  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild,  CIO— denied 
rumors  that  the  end  of  the 
strike  was  "imminent.” 


Foltz  Named 
Asst.  G.  M. 

In  Cleveland 

Cleveland  — Ja  mes  A.  Foltz, 
Jr.,  on  Jan.  3  was  named  assis¬ 
tant  general  manager  of  the 
Cleveland 
Press. 

Foltz’s  ap 
pointment  w  a  .s 
a  n  n  ounced  by 
John  G.  Mei 
link,  general 
manager  of  the 
Press  and  of  the 
Central  Group 
of  Scripps-How- 
ard  Newspapers 
in  Ohio,  whose 
assistant  he  be 
comes. 

For  the  last 
three  and  a  half  years,  Foltz  has 
been  business  manager  of  the 
Memphis  Publishing  Co.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Memphis  Press- 
Scimitar  and  Commercial  Ap¬ 
peal. 

Began  in  Fort  Worth 

He  began  his  newspaper  ca¬ 
reer  as  an  advertising  and  make¬ 
up  man  for  the  Fort  Worth 
Press,  a  Scripps  Howard  paper, 
and  was  associated  with  that 
newspaper  for  16  years,  the  last 
five  as  business  manager.  From 
Fort  Worth  he  went  to  Memphis. 

Born  at  Fort  Smith,  Ark., 
Foltz  was  educated  at  Culver 
Military  Academy  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  from  which 
he  was  graduated.  He  and  Mrs. 
Foltz  met  while  both  were  stu¬ 
dents  at  Missouri.  They  have  ^ 
two  sons,  Jimmy.  15,  and 
Henry,  10. 


Folli 


E  &  P  CAT£NDAR 

Jan.  1.3-1!? — Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Assn., 
annual  meeting,  Edgewater 
Beach  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Jan.  16  —  Matrix  Dinner, 
Fairmont  Hotel,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

Jan.  17-19 — California 
Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  annual  convention. 
Casa  del  Rev  Hotel,  Santa 
Cruz,  California. 

Jan.  19-21 — Advertising 
Association  o^  the  West,  win¬ 
ter  meeting  Hotel  Claremont, 
Berkeley.  California.  * 

Jan.  16-17— National  Pub-  ' 
Ushers  Assn.,  midwinter  con¬ 
vention.  Waldorf  -  Astoria 
Hotel,  New  York. 

Jan.  16.18  —  Kentucky 
Press  Assn.,  midwinter  con¬ 
vention,  Brown  Hotel,  Louis¬ 
ville. 

Jan.  20-21 — Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Assn., 
and  Northeastern  Classified 
Advertising  Managers’  Assn.. 
Joint  classified  clinic,  Ben¬ 
jamin  Franklin  Hotel,  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

Jan.  20-21  —  New  Yoric 
State  Publishers  Assn.,  26th 
annual  convention.  Hotel 
Seneca,  Rochester. 

Jan.  21  —  New  England 
Dally  Newspaper  Assn.,  win-  '  * 
ter  meeting,  Copley  Plaza 
Hotel,  Boston. _ 
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Ogden  Reid  Dies;  Editor 
Of  N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune 
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Fourth  Editor  of  Paper  Was  64; 
Followed  Father  in  Post  in  1913 


OGDEN  MILLS  REID.  64,  editor 

of  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  and  president  of  New  York 
Tribune,  Inc.,  died  Jan.  3  in 
Harkness  Pavilion,  of  the  Co- 
lumbia-Presbyterian  Medical 
Center  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Reid  entered  the  hospital 
early  in  December  for  treatment 
of  an  ulcerous  throat  condition, 
but  after  responding  to  treat¬ 
ment  he  developed  bronchial 
pneumonia. 

With  him  when  he  died  were 
Mrs.  Reid,  who  is  vicepresident 
of  New  Yo^’k  Tribune,  Inc.,  his 
two  sons,  Whitelaw,  who  is  ac¬ 
tive  on  the  paper,  and  Ogden 
Rogers  Reid,  and  his  sister. 
Lady  Ward,  of  London,  Eng¬ 
land. 

An  Editorial  Man 

Known  to  the  staff  as  a  demo¬ 
cratic  editor  whose  door  was 
always  open  to  them  and  one 
who  from  his  earliest  journalis¬ 
tic  days  showed  greatest  inter¬ 
est  in  the  editorial  side  of  the 
paper,  Mr.  Reid  was  the  fourth 
editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune, 
with  which  he  merged  the  New 
York  Herald  on  March  19,  1924 
after  buving  it  from  Frank  Mun- 
sey  for  $5,000,000. 

Those  who  preceded  Mr.  Reid 
in  the  Tribune  editorship  were 
Horace  Greelev,  who  founded 
the  paper;  Whitelaw  Reid,  his 
father,  and  Hart  Lyman,  who 
filled  the  post  while  Whitelaw 
Reid  was  in  the  diplomatic  ser¬ 
vice  abroad. 

Mr.  Reid  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Tribune  as  a  reporter  in 
1908.  He  was  named  managing 
editor  in  1912;  his  father  died  in 
December  of  that  year  while 
Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  St. 
James's,  and  in  1913  Ogden  Reid 
became  the  Tribune’s  editor.  He 
was  not  auite  31,  having  been 
born  in  New  York  on  May  16, 
1882. 

Law  Graduate 

Mr.  Reid  had  broad  training 
for  his  newspaper  work.  He 
spent  several  years  in  Paris 
when  his  father  in  1889  became 
Minister  to  France.  He  also  at¬ 
tended  the  University  of  Bonn 
in  Germany. 

Mr.  Reid  was  graduated  from 
Yale  in  1904,  and,  continuing  his 
studies  there  in  the  field  of  law, 
obtained  an  LL.B.  in  1907.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  New  York 
bar  and  worked  in  a  law  office 
for  a  year,  then  Joined  the  Trib¬ 
une  in  1908. 

Mr.  Reid  always  maintained 
his  intg^est  in  the  work  of  the 
news  staff  and  his  participation 
in  its  activities.  In  1940,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  after  a  tour  of  wartime 
Canada,  he  wrote  a  series  of  ar¬ 
ticles  on  his  impressions,  the 
stories  appearing  under  his  by¬ 
line  in  the  Herald  Tribune. 

After  the  war  ended  he  trav¬ 


eled  through  Europe  and  the  Pa¬ 
cific.  On  the  latter  trip  he  had 
the  personal  pleasure  of  being 
piloted  from  Guam  to  Tokvo  by 
Lieutenant  Whitelaw  Reid,  his 
elder  son,  then  a  Navy  fiyer. 

Insisted  on  Honesty 

In  June,  1931,  on  the  75th  an¬ 
niversary  of  his  father’s  gradua¬ 
tion  from  Miami  University,  Ox¬ 
ford.  O.,  when  he  received  an 
LL.D.,  he  stated  his  policy  in  the 
words  of  a  Tribune  editorial  of 
1872: 

“In  our  news  columns,  the 
news  honestly  told;  in  our  edi¬ 
torial  columns,  our  own  policy 
honestly  exoressed,  without  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  demands  of  party 
managers  or  the  decisions  of 
party  caucuses.’’ 

Mr.  Reid  concentrated  in  par¬ 
ticular  on  the  editorial  nage.  He 
took  pride  in  its  tradition  of 
plain  speaking  and  felt  a  per¬ 
sonal  responsibility  for  every 
word  that  appeared  on  it.  He 
was  not,  however,  dogmatic  in 
imposing  his  views  upon  those 
who  wrote  for  the  page. 

Fostered  Discussion 

Major  decisions  of  policy  in 
this,  as  in  oth^r  deoartments. 
were  alwavs  discussed  freely 
and  fully,  for  it  was  a  charac¬ 
teristic  of  Mr.  Reid's  editorial 
methods  to  initiate  no  changes 
without  consultation  with  the 
specialists  charged  with  the 
task  under  review. 

A  staff  member,  acting  in  good 
faith  in  the  performance  of  his 
duties,  could  alwavs  count  on 
his  support  if  controversy  arose. 
A  notable  instance  of  this  arose 
soon  after  he  became  editor  of 
the  Tribune. 

A  ship  news  reporter  uncov¬ 
ered  a  storv  concerning  customs 
frauds.  The  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  believed  that  the  account 
had  been  obtained  by  a  breach 
of  regulations  by  one  of  its  em¬ 
ployes,  and  the  reporter,  a  re¬ 
write  man  and  the  city  editor 
were  brought  before  the  grand 
jury  for  questioning. 

Protecting  their  news  sources, 
they  refused  to  answer;  reporter 
and  city  editor  were  cit^  for 
contempt  and  Mr.  Reid  carried 
the  case  to  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court,  which  vindicated  the  two 
men. 

Mr.  Reid  developed  the  news 
department  in  his  early  years  of 
editorship  and  when  World  War 
I  broke  out  he  employed  such 
men  as  Richard  Harding  Davis, 
Heywood  Broun,  Frank  Simonds, 
Wilbur  Forrest,  present  Herald 
Tribune  assistant  editor,  and 
others. 

Mr.  Reid  did  not  overlook  the 
importance  of  advertising  and 
from  the  outset  of  his  control  of 
the  Tribune  he  combated  du¬ 
bious  copy  and  exposed  frauds. 


As  he  told  a  meeting  of  Indiana 
members  of  the  AP  in  1916: 

“We  have  great  privileges  and 
opportunities  for  public  service 
but  we  also  have  great  respon¬ 
sibilities,  and  on  the  manner  in 
which  we  meet  them  will  the 
people  decide  how  much  confi¬ 
dence  to  place  in  us.  It  seems 
to  me  that  it  is  clearly  our  duty 
to  the  public  to  try  our  utmost 
to  justify  their  faith  in  every 
column  of  our  papers — news, 
editorials  and  advertising.” 

In  addition  to  the  paper’s  con¬ 
tent,  Mr.  Reid  insisted  upon 
high  standards  of  attractiveness 
in  typography  and  makeup.  The 
Herald  Tribune  retired  the  first 
Ayer  cup  in  1936,  retired  the 
second  one  in  1945,  and  has  won 
many  honorable  mentions. 

Circulation  Grows 

Mr.  Reid  had  more  substantial 
gauges  of  the  value  of  his  ef¬ 
forts  than  Pulitzer  awards  and 
Ayer  cups.  By  19ia— five  years 
after  he  became  editor — the 
paper’s  circulation  was  three 
times  as  great  as  in  1912.  To¬ 
day,  its  circulation  is  10  times 
as  great  as  when  he  assumed  the 
responsibility  of  managing  it 
and  the  paper  stands  high  in 
reputation  and  influence  among 
the  world  press. 

One  consequence  of  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  Herald  from  Mun- 
sey  which  made  a  particular  ap¬ 
peal  to  Mr.  Reid  was  the  fact 
that,  included  in  the  sale,  was 
the  Herald’s  Paris  edition.  Mr. 
Reid  went  to  Paris  and  took  per¬ 
sonal  charge  of  the  transfer  of 
the  paper  to  its  new  ownership 
and  also  had  a  new  nine- 
story  building  constructed  to 
house  it. 

Still  later,  in  1934,  Mr.  Reid 
purchased  the  Paris  edition  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  thus  leav¬ 
ing  the  Herald  Tribune  alone 
among  American  newspapers  in 
the  European  field. 

In  producing  his  results,  Mr. 
Reid  employed  no  magic  for¬ 
mula.  His  constant  care  was  to 
seek  capable  subordinates;  dele¬ 
gate  responsibilities  to  them  and 
consult  them  on  major  matters 
of  policy. 

His  friendliness,  simplicity  and 
loyalty  won  affection  and  loyalty 
in  return  and  developed  an 
esprit  de  corps  which  pervaded 
the  staff. 

His  Philosophy 

Mr.  Reid  took  great  pride  in 
the  paper.  He  ever  was  willing 
to  submerge  his  own  personality 
in  it.  His  determination  that  it 
should  have  a  character  of  its 
own  as  a  living  organism  was  an 
inspiration  to  his  fellow  work¬ 
ers.  This  point  of  view,  ex¬ 
pressed  in  his  whole  career,  he 
stated  at  Miami  University  years 
ago: 

“But  a  newspaper  to  be  a  last- 
4  ing  success  must  supply  more 
than  information.  It  should 
have  personality  and  one  that 
is  interesting,  one  that  is  distinc- 


Ogden  Reid 

tive  from  others.  If  it  is  not 
human,  there  is  something  lack¬ 
ing.  Like  a  person,  it  must, 
above  all,  have  character  that 
stand-s  for  something,  but  it 
shouii  be  the  kind  that  can  en¬ 
dure  beyond  the  life  of  any  one 
individual.” 

Apart  from  his  newspaper  in¬ 
terest.  Mr.’'  Reid  took  an  active 
part  in  numerous  civic  and  so¬ 
cial  organizations.  He  never 
sought  political  office,  but  par¬ 
ticipated  in  Republican  party 
councils  and  was  an  intimate  of 
many  national  leaders. 

He  was  a  staunch  advocate  of 
a  strong  U.  S.  Navy  and  he  was 
elected  vicepresident  of  the 
Navy  League  in  1933.  He  also 
served  on  the  board  of  visitors 
of  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy.  He 
was  a  vicepresident  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  in  1922 
was  elected  president  of  the  Ohio 
Society,  although  not  a  native 
of  that  state. 

Active  in  Philanthropy 

Mr.  Reid  was  a  member  of 
Delta  Kappa  Epsilon  and  served 
as  national  president  of  the  na¬ 
tional  fraternity  organization. 
He  was  also  president  for  many 
years  of  the  alumni  association 
of  the  Yale  chapter. 

His  clubs  include  the  Knicker¬ 
bocker.  New  York  Yacht,  Amer¬ 
ican  Yacht,  Lotos,  Apawamis, 
Union,  Brook,  Century,  Union 
League,  Army  and  Navy,  City, 
Pilgrims,  Riding  and  Players. 

He  had  few  business  associa¬ 
tions  beyond  those  connected 
with  the  management  of  his 
newspaper  enterprises.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  being  president  of  New 
"York  Tribune,  Inc.,  he  was  vice- 
president  of  Mills  Estate,  Inc., 
and  at  various  times  a  director 
of  industrial  companies,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Mergenthaler  Linotype 
Co. 

Of  the  several  philanthropic 
organizations  in  which  he  inter¬ 
ested  himself,  two  received  his 
special  sympathy  and  support. 
They  were  the  Trudeau  Sana¬ 
torium,  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y.;  and 
the  Tribune  Fresh  Air  Fund. 

Funeral  services  were  held  in 
St.  Thomas  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  New'  York  Jan.  7  and 
burial  was  in  the  family  vault 
at  Sleepy  Hollow  Cemetery, 
Tarrytown.  N.  Y. 
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AFA  Launches 
Ad  Campaign 
On  Advertising 

Campaign  kits  on  the  theme, 
••Advertising,  by  Selling  More 
Goods,  Makes  Your  Joj  More 
Secure,"  were  sent  this  week  to 
advertising  clubs  and  media  by 
the  Advertising  Federation  of 
America. 

Approved  by  the  AFA’s  1946 
Milwaukee  convention  as  a 
means  of  promoting  public 
understanding  of  advertising, 
the  campaign  was  prepared  by 
a  committee  under  the  chair 
manship  of  Ralph  Smith,  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  and  general 
manager  of  the  Duane  Jones 
agency. 

23  Newspaper  Ads 

All  materials  revolve  about 
the  job  theme,  chosen  as  the  one 
likely  to  appeal  most  strongly 
to  the  greatest  number  of  Amer 
leans. 

Newspaper  material  consists 
of  one  “long  copy”  ad  explain¬ 
ing  the  function  of  advertising 
in  great  detail:  12  display  ads 
of  200  to  1,000  lines;  and  10  two 
to  four-line  “readers.”  »• 

There  are  also  35  radio  scripts, 
mostly  spot  announcements  and 
hitch  hikes,  and  sample  car- 
cards,  outdoor  posters  and  en 
velope  stuffers. 

The  display  ads  and  fillers  will 
go  to  all  newspapers  of  5,000  or 
more  circulation.  Readers  in 
elude  such  statements  as: 

“The  advertisements  in  thi.< 
paper  make  your  job  more  se 
cure.  They  sell  goods,  sell  serv¬ 
ices,  making  more  jobs  for  all." 

“Be  grateful  to  advertising. 
By  selling  goods,  it  makes  your 
job  more  .'ecure.” 

“Advertising  protects  your 
paycheck.  By  selling  goods  it 
make.^  your  job  more  secure.” 

Elon  Bor  ton.  AFA  president. 
In  announcing  the  launching  of 
the  campaign,  said  it  wa.s  de 
signed  for  a  continuous  drive 
over  a  long  period.  “Pounding 
the  same  theme  over  and  over 
may  become  boring  to  the  men 
in  the  media.”  he  said,  “but 
remember  that  we  have  a  mar¬ 
ket  of  140.000,000  Americans  to 
sell.  It  takes  constant  repeti¬ 
tion  to  reach  them  all  with  Im¬ 
pact.” 

Display  ads  are  available  to 
media  in  mat  form  at  “a  special 
low  price  of  $2.50”  for  a  set 
of  12,  including  packing  and 
mailing.  Each  carries  a  .space 
for  Insertion  of  the  name  of  the 
sponsor  or  of  the  newspaper. 

The  committee  is  providing, 
also  in  mat  form,  a  campaign 
emblem  in  an  oval  design,  1^^ 
inches  long. 

The  AFA  .said  it  is  not  asking 
for  contributions  to  finance  the 
campaign  and  requests  no  credit 
line  in  ads. 

■ 

1^00  Visit  Plant 

Nearly  1.000  persons  visited 
the  South  Bend  find.)  Tribune 
plant  In  1946.  Many  came  in 
groups,  the  largest  being  75. 
Visitors  were  from  Indiana,  Illl- 
no«s.  Massachusetts,  California. 
Minnesota,  New  York.  MLssouri. 
Michigan,  Canada,  Arabia  and 
IndU. 
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AFA  ad  tells  how  advertising 
makes  jobs. 

Civil  Liberties 
Campaign  Set 
By  Ad  Council 

Launching  of  a  national  ad 
vertLsing  campaign  on  Amer 
ican  civil  liberties  was  approved 
this  week  at  a  meeting  of  the 
business  men.  educators,  publi- 
cist.s  and  labor  leaders  who 
compose  the  Public  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  Advertising 
Council.  Campaigns  on  the  crises 
in  American  education  and 
tuberculosLs  were  approved  as 
w  ell  according  to  T.  S.  Pepplier. 
president  of  the  Council. 

Under  the  tentative  title  of 

Our  American  Heritage,”  the 
civil  libertie.s  campaign  pro¬ 
poses  to  increase  awareness  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  free¬ 
doms  guaranteed  to  Americans 
under  our  Constitution  and  ex¬ 
pressed  in  other  American  his¬ 
torical  documents. 

Rights  and  Duties 

The  campaign  will  lay  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  duties  of  citizen 
.'hip  as  well  as  its  rights.  It  will 
be  coordinated  with  the  civil 
liberties  educational  program 
originating  in  the  office  of  the 
Attorney  General. 

It  is  expected  that  all  media, 
including  newspapers,  radio, 
magazines,  etc.,  can  be  u'ed  in 
a  manner  that  will  reach  al- 
mast  every  American  w’ho  can 
re’d  or  listen,  the  Council  said. 

The  committee  also  heard  the 
Council  report  on  the  progress 
of  three  camoaigns  propo.'ed  last 
June,  and  which  are  continuing 
These  are  atomic  energy,  world 
trade,  and  group  prejudice. 

The  Council  estimates  that 
industry  will  proyide  at  lea.st 
$100,000,000  worth  of  oublic 
service  advertising  in  1947. 

■ 

Chicago  Typos  Accept 
Commercial  Terms 

Chicago — Members  of  Chicago 
Typographical  Union  No.  16 
voted  this  week.  1.040  to  218.  to 
accept  a  new  contract  providing 
wage  increases  offered  by  the 
Frankin  Association,  represent 
ing  400  commercial  printing 
firms  employing  3.500  printers. 

The  new  contract,  which  will 
continue  until  Dec.  31.  grants 
day  workers  an  lncrea.se  from 
$1.81t^  to  $2.21  an  hour  or  a 
weekly  salary  of  $80.11.  Night 
workers’  wages  were  raised  to 
$2  35  an  hour  or  $85.10  a  week, 
with  retention  of  a  36’^-hour 
working  week. 


Bridge's  Book 
On  NAEA  Work 
To  Be  Released 

Chicago — The  book  on  news 
paper  advertising  sponsored  by 
the  Newspaper  Advertising  Ex¬ 
ecutives  Association,  will  be 
presented  at  the  semi-annual 
meeting  of  the  NAEA  in  the 
Edgewater  Beach  Hotel  here 
Jan.  13  to  15. 

The  book.  “Men  and  Methods 
of  Newspaper  Advertising,” 
written  bv  Don  U.  Bridge,  a 
former  NAEA  president,  has 
been  called  “the  most  important 
contribution  of  the  association 
in  its  35  years  of  existence.” 

Although  the  publication  date 
of  the  book  will  not  be  until 
late  in  February,  members  of 
the  association  will  be  given  a 
chance  to  examine  proofs  and 
will  be  told  of  nlans  for  its  pro¬ 
motion  and  distribution. 

Tracing  the  history  and  devel 
opment  of  newspaper  advertis 
ing  ideas,  principles,  policies 
and  practices  over  the  past  35 
years,  the  book  was  prepared 
from  official  records  of  thous 
ands  of  speeches,  papers,  reso 
lutions.  committee  reports  and 
other  documents  of  the  NAEA 
since  its  inception  in  1911. 

Lauded  by  Drew 

“The  association’s  long  efforts 
to  establish  a  code  of  ethics  for 
newspaper  advertising,  to  elim 
inate  abuses  of  rates  and  circu 
lation  Agues,  and  in  general  to 
raise  the  level  of  new.spaner 
advertising  in  the  eyes  of  the 
advertiser  and  tb^  puSlic.  are 
disca'sed  in  detail.”  .'aid  Robert 
K.  Drew,  president  of  the 
NAEA. 

“Mr.  Bridge,  the  author.  Is 
eminently  qualified  to  be  the 
chronicler  of  the  as'ociatlon.” 
.said  Mr.  Drew.  We  all  consid¬ 
ered  ourselves  fortunate  when 
Mr.  Bridge  agreed  to  undertake 
this  ‘labor  of  love.’  We  are  in¬ 
debted  to  him  for  a  monument¬ 
al  Job.” 

Mr.  Bridge,  who  Is  now  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspaoer.'  held  the  'ame 
oasition  on  the  New  York  Times 
for  11  years.  Prior  to  that  he 
was  with  the  Indianapolis  News 
for  14  years.  During  the  last 
war  he  was  a  soecial  consul¬ 
tant  to  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  on  War  Bond  drives.  He 
has  .served  as  a  board  member 
of  the  Advertising  Federation 
of  America,  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  and  on  numerous  com¬ 
mittees  of  neuumaner  and  ad¬ 
vertising  association. 

In  a  soecial  fereword  to  the 
book.  James  Wright  Brown, 
president  of  Eniroa  and  Pitb- 
i.isHER.  savs  It  is  “literally 
narked  full  of  serviceable  ma¬ 
terial  of  interest  to  all  tho«e 
engaged  in  nubti'hinc.  retail¬ 
ing  and  advertising.  In  these 
pages  vou  will  read  the  vision 
and  wisdom  and  understanding 
of  this  group  of  advertising  ex¬ 
ecutives  of  newsoaoers  who 
have  sunported  every  worthy 
undertaking  of  a  constructive 
sort  during  the  nast  35  vears. 
It  Is  easy  to  read  and  decidedly 
worth  reading.” 

The  book  is  published  bv  Arco 
Publishing  Company.  New  York. 


'46  Ads  Estimated 

Advertising  expenditures  in 
1946  probably  exceeded  those 
oi  1945  and  may  have  ap¬ 
proached  the  record  82,600,000- 
000  oi  1929.  according  to 
Standard  and  Poor's  Corp.  In 
its  latest  report  on  the  print¬ 
ing  and  publishing  industry, 
the  company  said  rising  costs 
hove  been  olisot  by  sharply 
lower  taxes,  so  that  record 
1946  profits  are  likely  ior  many 
companies  dependent  on  od- 
vertising  revenues. 

British  Attack 
Zionist  Ads 
In  U.  S.  Papers 

Ads  in  behalf  of  Zionism 
caused  a  stir  in  London  this 
week. 

In  one  Instance,  advertise 
ments  appearing  in  American 
newspapers  were  attacked  by 
the  Bri  ish  government  as  so¬ 
licitations  of  funds  for  “terror 
1st”  organizations  in  Palestine. 

According  to  a  London  dis 
patch  to  the  New  York  Times, 
a  Foreign  Obce  sookesman 
said  Lord  Inverchapel,  British 
Ambassador  to  Washington,  had 
called  these  ads  to  the  attention 
of  the  State  Department.  A  sim¬ 
ilar  protest  had  been  lodged 
last  summer. 

I  Silberman  Active 

The  British  seem  particularly 
Irritated,  said  the  Times,  by  the 
fact  that  the  ads  .'tress  exemp¬ 
tion  of  such  contributions  from 
taxes  as  “charitable”  gifts. 

Also  this  week.  Zipper-man 
David  Silberman.  who  arou.'ed 
comment  in  the  U.  S.  with  his 
full-page  anti-OPA  and  anti 
coal-.strike  appeals,  put  his  ad¬ 
vertising  urooensities  to  work 
in  the  Zionist  cause. 

His  appeal  to  the  English 
people  to  keep  their  “sacred 
given  word”  to  the  Jews  In  Pal¬ 
estine.  appeared  in  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Edition  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune.  It  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  reiected  by  all  the 
London  newspapers,  according 
to  the  New  York  Post. 

u 

Navy  Buying  Policy 
Called  Destructive 

Washtwotov — Advertising,  re¬ 
tailing  and  the  regular  channels 
of  American  business  eventually 
would  be  destroyed  if  the  Navy 
Department’s  policy  of  dealing 
direct  with  manufacturers  and 
eliminating  wholesalers  is  fol¬ 
lowed  to  a  logical  conclusion, 
according  to  a  protest  filed  with 
Secretary  James  V.  Forrestal. 

The  complaint  was  lodged  by 
the  Military  &  Naval  Distribu¬ 
tors  Association  in  a  lengthy 
brief  which  charges  tlie  Navy 
with  “blacklacking  of  manu¬ 
facturers  into  granting  whole¬ 
saler  discounts  under  threat  of 
complete  boycott  of  their  prod¬ 
ucts”  now  purchased  by  the 
Ships  Store  Office. 
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Senate  Hearing  Off, 
Pressure  Rumor  Spiked 


I  WASHINGTON  —  The  Senate 
Small  Basinets  Committee  is¬ 
sued  a  staiement  Jan.  9  absolv¬ 
ing  newspaper  organizations 
i  from  the  charge  that  they  had 
opposed  the  inquiry  into  prob- 
!  iem.5  of  small  dailies  and  had 
'  exerted  pressure  to  cancel  the 
f  hearing  scheduled  for  Jan.  7. 

*  The  Committee  statement, 
made  by  its  executive  secretary, 
Dewey  Anderson,  to  William  L. 
Dailey,  Washington  repfesenta- 
tive  of  the  National  Editorial 
Association,  concluded  with  this 
blanket  acquittal: 

I  "So  far  as  our  reaord  shows 
)  and  my  memory  serves,  this  is 
I  the  situation  as  pertains  to  our 
'  relationship  concerning  these 
hearings.  (The  statement  in- 
j  eluded  the  exchange  of  corre- 
I  spondence  between  the  Commit¬ 
tee  and  NEA  prior  to  the  call 
for  the  hearing.) 

“I  want  to  say  that  our  deal¬ 
ings  together  have  been  most 
satisfactory.  You  have  been  co¬ 
operative  and  helpful.” 

The  Committee's  statement 
sought  to  spike  rumors  which 
have  laid  the  cancellation  of  the 
Jan.  7  hearing  to  pressure  ex¬ 
erted  by  publishers.  The  hear¬ 
ing  was  calle^  off,  it  was  made 
clear  in  official  announcements, 
because  of  the  reorganization  of 
'  the  Senate. 

Indication  that  the  Committee 
will  proceed  with  the  investiga- 
w  tion  was  given  Jan.  9  when  the 
Senate  Rules  Committee  re¬ 
ported  favorably  the  resolution 
offered  by  Senator  Wherry  call¬ 
ing  for  continuation  of  the 
Small  Business  Committee  for 
another  year.  With  Senate  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  measure  likely, 
despite  the  intention  of  the  re¬ 
organization  plan  that  there 
should  be  no  special  committees. 
Wherry  would  become  chair¬ 
man. 

The  former  Democratic  chair¬ 
man,  Senator  Murray  of  Mon¬ 
tana.  announced  cancellation  of 
the  hearing  on  Jan.  4,  stating: 
"Since  the  Republican  majority 
is  now  in  process  of  reorganiz¬ 
ing  the  Senate,  and  I  am  in¬ 
formed  by  Senator  Wherry  that 
they  request  that  no  hearings 
be  held  until  Committees  are 
reorganized.  I  am  today  can¬ 
celling  the  hearing  set  by  the 
Senate  Special  Committee  on 
Small  Business  Problems  for 
Jan.  7. 

"These  hearings  were  prompt- 
^  by  complaints  reaching  the 
Committee  from  various  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country  and  were 
designed  to  consider  many  prob¬ 
lems  affecting  the  survival  of 
small  independent  newspapers 
of  the  country.” 

A  statement  from  Senator 
Wherry  referred  to  postnone- 
ment,  rather  than  cancellation. 
The  announcement  said: 
"Feeling  that  it  is  desirable 
that  an  inniilrv  be  made  into 
various  problems  confronting 

Iw  newsoapers,  particularly  with 
reference  to  the  continuing 
shortage  of  newsprint,  ttie  Re¬ 
publican  membership  of  the 


committee  agreed  that  the  pro 
posed  hearings  should  be  con¬ 
tinued  until  further  notice.” 

Witnesses  who  had  been 
scheduled  to  appear  at  the  hear¬ 
ing  and  who  in  all  likelihood 
will  receive  invitations  when  a 
new  hearing  date  is  set  are: 
Morris  Ernst.  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  Clinton  P.  Anderson. 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Averell 
Harriman,  Judge  Thurman  Ar¬ 
nold.  President  Woodruff  Ran¬ 
dolph  of  International  Typo 
graphical  Union,  former  Chair¬ 
man  James  L.  Fly  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Communications  Commis 
sion:  J.  M.  Granger,  assistant 
chief  of  the  Forest  Service: 
Commissioner  of  Civilian  Pro¬ 
duction  John  Houston:  General 
Manager  Cranston  Williams  of 
American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  A.s50ciation. 

Also  Ed  M.  Anderson.  National 
Editorial  Association:  James  Al- 
sop.  publisher  of  the  Greenwood 
(Miss.)  Morning  Star;  a  renre- 
sentative  of  the  Newsprint  Con- 
s  u  m  e  r  s  Emergenev  Council: 
Stanley  Calkins.  Uniontown, 
Pa.,  former  president  of  Penn- 
.sylvania  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association:  Charles  Ervine. 
CIO:  R.  R  Barlow,  executive 
secretary,  Illinois  Publishers  .As 
sociation:  Col.  Arneson.  Foreign 
Language  Information  Service- 
Charles  E.  Moreau.  Bloomfield 
(N.  J. )  Independent  Press. 

Also,  Fred  Stanlev.  president 
of  the  American  Negro  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association:  Charles  P. 
Helfenstein  Suioanee  Democrat, 
Live  Oak,  Fla.:  Milton  Murray, 
president  of  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Guild:  Joseph  H.  Lawler. 
Third  Assistant  Postmaster  Gen¬ 
eral  In  charge  of  .'econd  class 
mailing  privileges;  Gen.  Robc-t 
M.  Littlelohn.  War  A^ets  Ad¬ 
ministrator:  Capt.  W.  G.  H. 
Finch,  president  of  Finch  Tele¬ 
communications  Co.,  and  Chair¬ 
man  Charles  Denny  of  FCC. 

■ 

Consolidated  Sends 
Paper  to  Florida 

Cranston  Williams,  general 
manager  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association, 
said  this  week  that  Consoli¬ 
dated  Paper  Sales.  Ltd.,  for¬ 
merly  St.  Maurice  Valley  Paper 
Co.,  will  ship  50  tons  of  news¬ 
print  each  month  to  the  Jack¬ 
sonville  Paper  Co.  intended  for 
Florida  newspapers  which  have 
been  using  Consolidated  news¬ 
print  boueht  from  the  merchant. 
Jacksonville  Paper  Co. 

“The  ANPA.”  Williams  said, 
“has  been  cooperating  with  the 
Florida  Press  Association  to  as¬ 
sure  that  no  newspaper  sus¬ 
pends  publication  for,  lack  of 
newsprint  and  even  though 
there  are  no  contract  commit¬ 
ments  which  reoulre  Consoli¬ 
dated  to  do  so  that  Canadian 
mill  Is  shipping  newsprint  from 
month  to  month  to  prevent  any 
newsuaoer  from  suspending 
publication  which  has  been  buy¬ 
ing  Consolidated  newsprint  from 
the  Jacksonville  Paper  Co.” 
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Ex-Reportei  Leads 
Senate  in  Piayei 

Washington — Editorial  hands 
not  only  wielded  the  gavels 
which  brought  both  houses  of 
Congress  to  order  last  week  but 
also  it  was  the  voice  of  a  for¬ 
mer  newspaper  reporter  who 
led  the  upper  branch  in  praver. 

Senator  Arthur  H.  Vanden- 
burg  of  Michigan,  who  was  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Grand 
Rapids  Herald  until  his  ap¬ 
pointment  to  the  Senate  March 
”1.  1928.  had  succeeded  Senator 
Kenneth  McKellar  of  Tennes¬ 
see.  as  president  pro  tern.  On 
the  House  side.  Rep.  Joseph  W. 
Martin,  Jr.,  publishher  of  the 
North  Attleboro  (Mass.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Chronicle,  succeeded  Rep. 
Sam  Rayburn  of  Texas,  as 
Speaker. 

And  also  a  part  of  the  Re 
publ’can  control  of  Congress, 
the  Rev  Peter  Marshall,  pastor 
of  the  New  York  Avenue  Pres- 
bvterian  Church,  was  elected 
chaplain  of  the  Senate.  Dr.  Mar¬ 
shall  served  one  year  as  a  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Birmingham 
<  Ala  )  News  about  20  years  ago. 

G1  Ask  to  Cover 
Moscow  Meeting 

Washington — Representatives 
of  American  newspapers,  radio 
stations  and  networks,  photo¬ 
graphic  and  newsreel  .services, 
numbering  61.  have  .,!uhmitted 
applications  to  the  State  Depart- 
n"ent  for  accreditat'on  to  the 
)''^arch  meeting  of  the  B'g  Four 
Foreign  Ministers  in  Moscow, 
according  to  Michael  McDer¬ 
mott.  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Secretarv  of  State  in  charge  of 
press  relations. 

In  addition,  seven  American 
correspondents  already  in  Mos¬ 
cow  have  asked  for  admission 
to  (he  meeting. 

The  number  to  be  accredited 
Is  not  known  now.  McDermott 
said,  pending  receipt  of  word 
from  Moscow  on  what  facilities 
are  available. 

“Housing  in  Moscow  is  very 
scarce.”  he  .said. 

In  addition  to  American  corre 
.spondents,  an  undi«cloeed  num¬ 
ber  o^  French  and  British  news¬ 
men  have  applied  to  go  to  the 
meeting. 

■ 

Insumnce  Firm  Gives 
$600,000  Mortgage 

Charles  F.  Noyes  Co.,  Inc.,  of 
New  York  announced  this  week 
it  had  arranged  a  21  vear  first 
mortgage  loan  of  .$600,000  at  4% 
with  a  New  England  Insurance 
cemnany  for  the  Manchester 
( N.  H  )  Union  Leader.  The  pa¬ 
per  was  bought  recently  bv  the 
Ridder  Brothers  and  William 
Loeb  from  Mrs.  Frank  Knox 
and  the  Muehling  Estate. 

■ 

Barber  Opens  Office 

C.  Philip  Barber,  managing 
editor  of  Parade  for  the  last 
three  years,  has  opened  an  office 
in  New  York  to  specialize  In  the 
production  of  color  for  the 
magazine  trade. 


Texas  Contempt 
Ruling  Argued 
In  High  Court 

Washington  —  The  Supreme 
Court  has  taken  under  advise¬ 
ment.  following  oral  argument, 
the  question  whether  "a  news 
reporter  incurs  the  risk  of  sum¬ 
mary  punishment  if  he  fails  to 
interpret  and  report  the  facts  of 
a  trial  in  accord  with  the  no¬ 
tions  of  the  trial  judge  concern¬ 
ing  the  controlling  questions  of 
law.” 

Penalties  for  contempt  of 
court  imposed  upon  the  pub¬ 
lisher.  managing  editor,  and  a 
reporter  of  the  Corpus  Christi 
(Tex.)  Caller  and  Times  were 
appealed  to  the  high  court.  They 
had  been  sentenced  to  serve 
three  days  in  jail  after  they  re¬ 
jected  the  suggestion  that  they 
"purge”  themselves  of  contempt 
by  public  apology.  Those  named 
are  Bob  McCracken,  managing 
editor:  Tom  Mulvany  and  Con¬ 
way  Craig. 

Involved  were  news  and  edi¬ 
torial  comments  concerning  a 
civil  suit  which  was  being  tried 
before  a  non-lawyer  judge.  Pub¬ 
lication  came  at  a  time  when  a 
motion  for  a  new  trial  was  pend¬ 
ing.  The  newspapers  remarked 
that  handling  of  the  case  by  the 
judge  added  support  to  the  argu¬ 
ment  that  none  but  lawyers 
should  be  on  the  bench.  The 
news  stories,  it  was  contended, 
were  inaccurate. 

The  newsmen  asserted  in  their 
appeal  Jan.  9  that  the  “clear 
and  present  danger”  of  improp¬ 
erly  influencing  the  actions  of  a 
court,  established  as  the  test  of 
guilt  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
and  the  Pennekamp  cases,  was 
not  shown  to  exist  in  their  cases; 
and  in  any  event,  that  the  test 
was  ignored  by  the  sentencing 
judge. 

A  40-page  brief  filed  by  the 
American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  contended  the 
Texas  action  was  in  conflict 
with  earlier  decisions  by  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court. 


Bill  Would  Make 
'Laws'  Arbitrable 

W  A  s  H 1 N  GTON  —  Legislation 
which,  among  other  things, 
would  ban  the  practice  of  de¬ 
claring  "union  laws”  non-arbi- 
trable  in  collective  bargaining  is 
under  consideration. 

Senator  H.  Alexander  Smith, 
New  Jersey  Republican,  said  a 
bill  to  outlaw  the  closed  shop  is 
being  prepared  and  it  would  re¬ 
quire  that  every  element  of 
hours,  wages  and  working  con¬ 
ditions  be  “placed  on  the  bar¬ 
gaining  table.” 

The  International  Typograph¬ 
ical  Union  maintains  that  “union 
laws”  are  not  arbitrable  and 
automatically  are  written  into 
contracts. 

Existing  guild  shop  contracts 
negotiated  by  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild  with  publish¬ 
ers  would  be  among  agreements 
outlawed  by  anti-closed  shop 
legislation  introduced  by  Sena¬ 
tor  Joseph  H.  Ball. 
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Robinson  Heads  Group 
Buying  Charlotte  News 


CHARLOTTE,  N.  C.— Sale  of 

the  Charlotte  News  (circ.  55,- 
000)  to  a  new  company  headed 
by  Thomas  L.  Robinson,  former¬ 
ly  of  Boston,  Mass.,  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  W.  Carey 
Dowd,  Jr.,  publisher. 

The  new  company  has  been 
financed  by  capital  subscribed 
by  residents  of  this  section  of 
the  Carolines.  Robinson  is  one 
of  the  major  stockholders  and 
will  serve  as  president  of  the 
new  corporation  and  publisher 
of  the  News. 

No  changes  of  personnel  will 
take  place.  Robinson  announced. 

Mr.  Dowd  emphasized  that 
the  News  had  been  sold  by 
agreement  of  all  its  stockholders 
only  after  they  had  given  deep¬ 
est  consideration  to  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  paper,  its  employes, 
and  the  community  and  region 
it  serves. 

"It  is  with  understandable  re¬ 
luctance,”  he  said,  ‘‘that  I  bring 
to  a  close  my  long  association 
with  the  newspaper  which  has 
been  so  much  a  part  of  my 
family  for  so  many  years.  And 
I  would  not  do  so  if  I  were  not 
sure  that  it  will  be  in  good 
hands.” 

J.  E.  Dowd  to  Be  G.  M. 

Mr.  Dowd’s  brother,  J.  Edward 
Dowd,  is  a  stockholder  in  the 
new  company  and  will  remain 
on  the  executive  staff  as  vice- 
president  and  general  manager. 
The  list  of  stockholders  follows; 

Thomas  L.  Robinson,  Charlotte. 

J.  E.  Dowd,  Charlotte. 

W.  C.  Dowd.  Jr.,  Charlotte. 

Harry  L.  Dalton,  director  and 
Southern  sales  manager  of  the 
American  Viscose  Corp.,  Char¬ 
lotte. 

Stuart  W.  Cramer  and  George 
B.  Cramer,  Charlotte  and  Cram- 
erton,  former  owners  and  opera¬ 
tors  of  large  Cramerton  textile 
mills  which  they  recently  sold. 

Robert  J.  Lassiter,  Jr.,  promi¬ 
nent  Charlotte  attorney  and  son 
of  R.  W.  Lassiter,  former  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Fifth  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  district. 

Gordon  Gray,  publisher  of  the 
Winston-Salem  Journal  and  Sen- 


Thomas  L.  Robinson,  loft,  now 
pubMshor  o<  tho  Chorlono  (N.  C.) 
Nows,  recohros  boot  wishos  from 
W.  Caroy  Dowd.  Jr»  rotiring  pub¬ 
lisher. 


tinel,  and  the  Piedmont  Publish¬ 
ing  Co..  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Robert  M.  Hanes,  president  of 
the  Washovia  Bank  &  Trust  Co., 
Winston-Salem. 

James  G.  Hanes,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Hanes  Hosiery 
Mills  Co.,  Winston-Salem. 

Francis  M.  Hipp,  president  of 
the  Liberty  Life  Insurance  Co., 
Greenville,  S.  C. 

The  stockho*lders  who  have 
sold  their  holdings  include:  W. 
C.  Dowd,  Jr.,  president;  J.  E. 
Dowd,  vicepresident:  Mrs.  Cor¬ 
nelia  Dowd  Folger,  secretary; 
W.  C.  Dowd  III,  Mary  Eloise 
Dowd,  Simmons  B.  Jones,  and 
Mrs.  Elisabeth  R.  Dowd. 

Mr.  Dowd  stressed  that  the 
News  Printing  House,  Inc., 
which  recently  moved  into  its 
new  building  at  114  W.  Bland 
St.,  is  not  included  in  the  sale. 
Officers  of  the  Printing  House 
are:  W.  C.  Dowd.  Jr.,  president; 
J.  E.  Dowd,  vicepresident;  S. 
Cater  Ligon,  secretary,  treasurer 
and  general  manager. 

Served  New  York  Times 

Mr.  Robinson  has  had  a  varied 
career.  Born  in  Mattapan,  Mass., 
39  years  ago,  he  is  the  son  of  the 
distinguished  surgeon.  Dr.  Sam¬ 
uel  Robinson  of  Santa  Barbara, 
Calif.,  and  of  Mrs.  Thorndike  H. 
Endicott  of  370  Commonwealth 
Ave.,  Boston,  and  Walpole,  N.  H. 
He  is,  on  his  mother’s  .side,  a 
great-nephew  of  the  late  Charles 
W.  Eliot,  former  president  of 
Harvard  University. 

Mr.  Robinson  attended  the 
Santa  Barbara  School  and  later 
was  graduated  from  Milton 
Academy  in  1926  and  from  Har¬ 
vard  University  in  1930. 

His  newspaper  experience  be¬ 
gan  immediately  after  gradua¬ 
tion  with  several  years  in  the 
circulation  department  of  the 
New  York  Times  and  two  years 
in  its  advertising  department. 
In  1934  he  was  granted  a  leave 
of  absence  from  the  Times  to 
become  a  general  assignment  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.) 
Post-Standard.  With  this  back¬ 
ground  of  news  writing,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  the  New  York  Times 
as  a  member  of  the  city  news 
staff. 

Owned  Arizona  Weeklies 

He  resigned  from  the  Times 
in  1937  to  become  public  rela¬ 
tions  assistant  on  the  staff  of 
Maj.  Gen.  Julian  L.  Schley,  then 
governor  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone.  A  year  later  he  returned 
to  New  York  City  and  became  as¬ 
sociated  with  Harold  F.  Strong, 
public  relations  counsel. 

In  1939  he  assisted  Eldridge 
Haynes.  publLsher,  in  organizing 
Modern  Industry,  an  industrial 
magazine.  After  a  year  as  the 
publication’s  eastern  advertising 
manager,  Mr.  Robinson  returned 
permanently  to  the  newspaper 
business. 

He  purchased  the  Casa  Grande 
Dispatch  and  the  Coolidge 
News,  two  weekly  newspapers 
in  Arizona.  After  publlsUng 
them  separately  for  a  year,  he 
consolidated  the  two  as  the  Casa 


Grande  Dispatch,  which  is  out¬ 
standing  among  the  smaller 
newspapers  of  Arizona. 

During  the  war  Mr.  Robinson 
served  in  the  Navy  and  was  at¬ 
tached  to  the  Public  Relations 
Office  of  the  Eighth  Naval  Dis¬ 
trict.  with  headquarters  in  New 
Orleans. 

The  Charlotte  News  was 
founded  in  1888  by  the  late 
Wade  H.  Harris  and  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  late  William 
Carey  Dowd.  Sr.,  in  1892.  The 
paper  has  remained  in  the  Dowd 
family  since  that  time.  W.  Carey 
Dowd,  Jr.,  succeeded  his  father 
as  president  and  publisher  when 
the  elder  Mr.  Dowd  died  in 
1927. 

Ballard,  Noted  Editor, 
Retires  in  New  Orleans 


Ballard  and  Nicholson 
Time  to  Retire 


NEW  ORLEANS,  La.— One  of 

the  deans  of  American  jour¬ 
nalism  wrote  ”30”  to  a  distin¬ 
guished  newspa¬ 
per  career  this 
week. 

Marshall  Bal¬ 
ia  r  d  ,  beloved 
editor  of  the 
New  Orleans 
Item,  announced 
his  retirement 
on  the  anniver¬ 
sary  of  his  40th 
year  with  the 
paper  on  Jan.  7. 

He  became  edi 
tor  of  the  Item  Fritchey 
back  in  1907  and 
has  served  continuously  in  that 
capacity  ever  since. 

The  fighting  Southern  editor 
whose  columns  thundered 
against  Huey  Long,  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  and  other  foes,  made 
known  his  decision  in  this  way: 

‘‘After  46  years  as  an  active 
newspaperman  I  doubt  that  I 
should  choose  another  occupa¬ 
tion  if  I  had  another  life  to  live. 

“It  has,  above  other  things, 
been  a  pleasure  to  be  associated 
so  long  in  close  fellowship  with 
the  fine  men  and  women  who 
have  come  and  gone  in  the 
Item’s  free-spirited  organization 
these  past  40  years.  For  every¬ 
body  remaining  in  it,  I  shall  re¬ 
tain  a  goodwill  that  will  give 
me  pleasure  in  its  progress. 

A  Little  Reading,  Writing 

“For  myself,  I  don’t  know. 
The  good  Lord  arranges  our  for¬ 
tunes,  however  we  plan  them. 
But  I  would  like  to  have  time 
to  do  a  little  reading  that  has 
been  put  off  for  lack  of  leisure, 
and  perhaps  a  little  writing  un¬ 
der  easier  conditions  than  those 
to  which  I  have  become  accus¬ 
tomed. 

“If  too  much  of  my  society 
bores  my  family,  or  becomes 
irksome  to  myseff,  I  can  always 
turn  to  other  pursuits,  so  long  as 
my  health  remains  good.  All  I 
need  now  fs  a  little  rest  from  a 
long  and  wearing  routine.” 

Ralph  Nicholson,  Item  pub¬ 
lisher,  thanked  Mr.  Ballard  for 
his  “outstanding  contributions  to 
the  success  of  the  paper  and  his 
unselfish  service  to  the  commu¬ 
nity.”  He  added: 

“Mr.  Ballard  is  recognized  in 
New  Orleans  and  throughout  the 


South  as  one  of  the  great  edi¬ 
tors  and  brilliant  writers  of  his 
time.  We  shall  miss  his  wise 
counsel,  good  humor,  and  vast 
knowledge,  as  well  as  his  vigor¬ 
ous  pen.  But  we  wish  him  many 
years  of  happy  and  peaceful  re¬ 
laxation.” 

Mr.  Nicholson  announced  that 
Clayton  Fritchey,  executive  edi¬ 
tor,  assumes  the  title  of  editor, 
and  that  Herman  Deutsch,  asso¬ 
ciate  editor,  succeeds  Mr.  Bal¬ 
lard  as  chief  editorial  writer. 
William  Korns,  who  has  been 
city  hall  reporter,  is  promoted  to 
editorial  writer. 

A  native  of  Baltimore,  Mr. 
Ballard  ended  a  newspaper 
career  which  began  on  the  old 
Baltimore  Evening  News  in  1897. 
He  served  for  a  time  also  as  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Norfolk  (Va.)  Dis¬ 
patch  before  coming  to  New  Or¬ 
leans. 

An  Old-School  Editor 

He  will  retire  to  his  home  at 
Bay  St.  Louis  on  the  nearby 
Mississippi  coast  where  he  has 
an  extensive  library  and  a  mod¬ 
ern  private  chemical  laboratory. 
Holding  a  chemistry  degree 
from  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
he  says  his  idea  “all  along  was 
to  be  a  chemist  and  I  just 
drifted  into  newspaper  work.” 

Mr.  Ballard's  editorials  and 
personal  appearances  at  the 
State  capitol  helped  bring  wo 
men’s  suffrage  to  Louisiana.  He 
championed  civil  service  and 
flood  control. 

He  was  at  his  editorial  best, 
though,  when  battling  men  or 
forces  he  considered  wrong.  His 
first  prime  target  was  the  or¬ 
ganization  which  controlled  the 
city  government  when  he  joined 
the  Item,  and  which  kept  power 
until  temporarily  driven  out  by 
an  Item-supported  candidate. 

He  blasted  at  the  resurgent 
Klan  in  Louisiana  in  the  ’20's 
and  wrote  the  anti-Klan  plank  in 
the  platform  on  which  Henry 
Fuqua  ran  successfully  for  Gov¬ 
ernor  in  1924,  with  Huey  Long 
among  beaten  candidates. 

Mr.  Ballard,  though  a  con¬ 
stant  advocate  of  progress,  re¬ 
mained  the  old-school  editor  in 
appearance  and  mannerism.  He 
always  wore  a  green  eyeshade 
at  work,  and  only  in  the  last 
two  years  discard^  his  ancient 
rolltop  desk. 


EDITOR  A  PU  BLI  S  HER  fer  Joaeory  >1,  ff47 
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THE  MAN'  AND  THE  HAT  (IN  THE  RING)  KEEP  CARTOON  PENS  BUSY 


PORTAL  TO  PORTAL  PAY 

Grover  Page,  Louisville  Courier-Journal 


SECRET  PRACTICE 

Burt  Thonus,  Associated  Newspapers 


GETTING  THE  BOUNCE 

Marshall  Dunning,  Jacksonville  Journal 


Stern  Charges  Guild 
Plots  to  ‘Take  Over’ 


PHILADELPHIA— In  an  open 
letter  to  the  readers  of  his 
struck  newspapers,  Publisher 
J.  David  Stern  avowed  the  cur¬ 
rent  walkout  at  the  Philadelphia 
Record  and  Camden  ( N.  J. ) 
Courier-Post — now  in  its  third 
month — is  a  deliberate  plot  on 
the  part  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild  to  take  over  con¬ 
trol  of  his  newspapers:  or,  fail¬ 
ing  in  that,  to  put  them  out  of 
business..;.!  ! 

“Frankly,  I  would  rather  stop 
publication  than  become  a  ‘ten¬ 
ant  at  will’  of  the  guild,”  he 
said.  At  another  point,  remark¬ 
ing  on  the  tactics  of  guild  lead¬ 
ers,  he  stated:  “At  a  recent  ne¬ 
gotiating  meeting  the  spokes¬ 
man  for  the  guild  said,  ‘We 
think  we  should  allow  Stern  3% 
on  his  investment.’  ” 

Working  on  Executives 

Stung  to  action  by  the  exhor 
titions  of  close  friends,  by  liter¬ 
ature  being  circulat^  by  strik¬ 
ers,  and  by  several  magazine 
articles  in  which  he  is  portrayed 
as  a  “traitor”  to  the  cause  of 
union  labor  which  he  has  al¬ 
ways  espoused,  Mr.  Stern  took 
a  whole  page  in  his  papers  to 
talk  to  the  public. 

“Impossible  wage  demands 
are  not  the  fundamental  issue 
involved  in  this  strike,”  it  re- 

Wallace  in  Hospital 

Louisville.  Ky.  — .  Tom  Wal- 
loce.  editor  of  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Times,  is  recuperating  at  ^lor- 
ton  Memorial  Infirmary  here 
after  undergoing  a  major  0]>> 
eration  Dec.  26.  He  was  tehen 
in  last  December  and  hos¬ 
pitalized  tn  the  Canal  Xoae  on 
his  return  from  the  Inter- 
American  Press  Congress  at 
Bogota.  Colomhio. 


lated.  “Of  much  greater  public 
significance  is  the  obvious  guild 
program  to  creep  up  and  take 
over  management. 

“For  years  the  guild  has  been 
trying  to  force  more  and  more 
of  the  Record’s  top  executives 
to  join  the  guild.  At  the  last 
negotiating  meeting  a  guild 
spokesman  told  the  Record's 
representatives  that  the  guild 
goal  was  to  force  every  execu¬ 
tive  to  become  a  member  of  the 
guild— except  the  publisher. 

“It  was  not  such  a  surprising 
statement  in  the  light  of  past 
performance,  but  it  made  the 
issue  clear. 

“Is  the  publisher,  as  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  stockholders 
who  own  the  Record,  to  manage 
this  newspaper  or  let  the  guild 
take  over  control?  Frankly  I 
would  rather  stop  publication 
than  become  a  ‘tenant  at  will’ 
of  the  guild, 

“If  my  edit(‘i-,  Harry  T.  Say¬ 
lor  of  the  Record,  and  Frank 
Ryan,  editor  of  the  Courier- 
Post:  if  my  managing  editors, 
business  managers,  circulation 
directors  and  other  executives 
become  members  of  the  guild 
and  subject  to  its  discipline,  and 
fiaes  if  they  do  not  obey  Its 
edicts,  I  become  a  mere  figure¬ 
head  and  can  no  longer  direct 
the  policy  and  the  character  of 
these  newspa;;>ef8.'* 

C’bMitolled  by  Few 

Stern  said  he  doubted  the 
rank  and  file  of  his  employes 
on  the  picket  line  have  any 
aUch  sinister  objective.  But  un¬ 
fortunately,  he  said,  the  guild 
‘has  come  under  the  control  of 
a  small  number  of  zealots  who 
are  engaged  in  a  holy  crusade 
to  win  more  and  more  power 
over  the  ‘capitalistic  press.’  Evi¬ 
dently  they  look  upon  the  pub¬ 
lisher  as  a  necessary  evil  who 
should  be  allowed  desk  room 
only  so  long  as  he  meets  pay¬ 
rolls  and  paper  bills.” 


Declaring  guild  officers  hold 
a  tight  rein  on  their  member¬ 
ship,  with  5%  of  the  member¬ 
ship  constituting  a  quorum  and 
many  meetings  attended  only 
by  a  little  coterie  of  “crusaders,” 
Mr.  Stern  asserted  a  recent 
meeting  was  told  “that  while 
the  guild  was  organized  on 
democratic  lines,  once  it  went 
out  on  strike  it  became  total¬ 
itarian  and  must  enforce  the 
strictest  discipline  on  members 
who  lag.”  To  this  he  added: 

“The  guild  Is  an  honest  union 
in  the  sense  that  its  officers  are 
not  grafters  or  racketeers.  But 
as  one  of  its  negotiators  once 
said.  ‘I  wish  to  God  the  guild 
would  quit  trying  to  change  the 
economic  system  across  the  bar¬ 
gaining  table  and  get  down  to 
straight  unionism.’ 

“No  other  union  with  which 
we  deal  seems  to  have  this  ob 
session  of  encroaching  on  man¬ 
agement.  The  other  unions  are 
interested  in  wages,  hours  and 
working  conditions.  The  guild 
crusaders  seem  to  be  aiming  at 
a  higher  goal,  regardless  of  the 
interests  or  wishes  of  their 
members.” 

Deliberately  Planned 

In  the  face  of  this  situation. 
Stern  declared  he  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates  “have  solemnly  resolved 
that  we  will  maintain  the  con¬ 
trol  of  this  newspaper  in  man¬ 
agement.” 

DfClaring  he  did  not  “suspect 
a  plot”  while  negotiations  were 
under  way  last  fall,  or  even 
after  the  strike  began  Nov.  7, 
Mr.  Stern  said:  “"We  know  now 
that  from  the  very  start  It  was 
deliberately  planned  to  strike 
the  Record  and  Courier-Post 
newspapers  alone.”  ( A  favor¬ 
able  strike  vote  taken  at  the  In¬ 
quirer  in  September  never  de¬ 
veloped  into  a  walkout.) 

The  publisher  has  been  del¬ 
uged  with  correspondence  since 
his  letter  aopeared.  the  ma¬ 
jority  exhorting  him  to  hold 
fast  to  the  publishing  business 
he  controls.  As  the  sWke  went 
into  its  10th  week,  the  situation 
remained  a  deadlock  after  a 
series  of  three  separate  confer¬ 
ences.  all  of  which  had  failed. 

Guildsmen  are  engineering  a 


Hold  That  Tonguel 

Washington  —  Dictated,  per¬ 
haps.  by  the  newspaperman’s 
principle,  "boil  it  down."  Sen¬ 
ator  William  F.  Knowlond  of 
California,  has  introduced  a 
bill  to  curb  filibusters  in  the 
Senate. 

A  filibuster  con  be  ended 
under  present  rules  only  on 
cloture  resolution  which  re- 
qLiires  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
members  present.  Knowlond. 
assistant  publisher  of  the 
Oakland  (Calii.)  Tibune.  has 
proposed  cloture  on  majority 
vote,  after  which  each  senotor 
would  be  permitted  to  speak 
not  more  than  three  hours. 

change  in  their  leadership  that 
will  put  Record  strikers  directly 
at  the  helm  for  the  rest  of  their 
endurance  run.  At  a  meeting 
this  week  to  nominate  new  offi¬ 
cers.  Arthur  Pierce,  Record  edi¬ 
torial  writer,  was  put  up  for 
president. 

Without  an  opposition  candi¬ 
date,  Pierce  will  take  over  the 
Post  to  be  vacited  bv  Andrew 
Khinoy,  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Arthur  Riordan,  Record  tele¬ 
graph  editor,  is  opposed  by 
Fred  Hyde  of  the  Inquirer  staff, 
for  secretary-treasurer.  Riordan 
was  president  of  the  guild  for 
five  years  up  to  a  year  ago. 

One  of  Khinoy’s  outgoing  ges¬ 
tures,  as  he  declined  to  stand 
for  re-election,  was  to  request 
Peter  J.  Manno,  regional  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Federal  Conciliation 
Service,  to  offer  his  services  to 
bring  union  and  management  to¬ 
gether.  Manno  appealed  to  Gil¬ 
bert  J.  Kraus,  Record  counsel, 
without  any  response. 

■ 

Get  Full  Wirepholo 

NASHvnxE,  Tenn.  —  The  Ten¬ 
nessean  and  Banner  this  wwk 
began  receiving  fulltime  service 
of  the  Associated  Press  ’Wire- 
phoito  network. 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

How  Marshall  Field’s 
Sees  ‘I  vs  1’  Debate 

By  Samuel  Rovner 


RETAIL  advertising,  like  ev¬ 
erything  else  these  days,  goes 
in  three  directions — left,  right, 
and  middle-of- 
the  road.  Not 
so  long  ago 
Walter  Hoving 
of  Hoving  Cor¬ 
poration  and 
Bernice  Fitz- 
Gibbon  of  Gim- 
bei’s  took  the 
left  and  right. 

Hoving  likes 
“  institutional  ” 
advertising 
which  he  de¬ 
fines  as  selling 
the  store, 
though  he  steers  clear  of  the 
deadly  “on  -  this  -  rock  -  we  -  are- 
built"  stuff.  Fitz  likes  “item” 
copy,  which  tells  what’s  being 
sold  and  at  how  much  and.  in 
her  estimation,  “sells  the  store" 
as  effectively  as  any  institution¬ 
al  copy  (E&P,  Oct.  19,  ’46,  p.  7>. 

Take  your  choice  as  to  which 
is  left  and  which  right 
The  Middle  View 

Now  comes  Margaret  Egan, 
advertising  manager  of  Mar¬ 
shall  Field  &  Co..  Chicago,  with 
the  middle  of- the-road  view¬ 
point — actually  not  so  much 
middle-of-the-road  as  a  working 
of  both  sides  of  the  road,  de¬ 
pending  on  which  will  serve 
best  the  purpose  at  hand. 

Miss  Egan  told  the  Omaha 
Advertising  Club  recently  how 
her  store  tackles  the  problem. 
It  recognizes,  first  of  all,  that 
today’s  retail  advertiser  must 
do  both  kinds  of  selling.  The 
basic  purpose  of  department 
store  advertising  is  to  sell  goods, 
she  said,  "but  there  are  more 
ways  than  one  to  sell  the  mer¬ 
chandise  and  institution  that 
sells  it.” 

Field’s  uses  a  dozen  different 
techniques  to  sell  goods,  all 
falling  in  three  larger  cate¬ 
gories:  1.  hard-hitting  volume 
advertising  “to  get  today’s  busi¬ 
ness”:  2.  aggressive  multiple 
item  advertising  to  get  today’s 
and  tomorrow’s  business;  3. 
single  items  campaigns  promot¬ 
ing  a  long-term  sales  idea  for 
long-term  business. 

The  first  she  describes  as  "an 
ad  with  a  hook,  the  kind  that 
makes  the  reader  suddenly  clap 
her  hat  on  her  head  and  rush 
downtown.” 

The  second  is  geared  to  sell 
not  only  the  merchandise  illus- 
strated.  but  the  whole  depart¬ 
ment  or  category  of  goods  as 
well;  the  objective  is  steady 
patronage  for  goods  advertised 
dav  in  and  day  out  at  regular 
prices.  ’These  ads  run  about 
three  times  a  week,  each  fea¬ 
turing  a  bold  leader  item  at  a 
popular  price  and  three  to  six 
other  items  illustrating  the 
store’s  wide  price  range. 

The  third  way,  the  single  item 
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campaign,  provides  continuity 
around  a  single  selling  theme 
and  remembrance  value. 

Let  Miss  Egan  tell  you  the 
behind  the-scenes  story  of  one 
such  series,  now  in  progre.^: 

“Last  spring  we  were  unhappy 
about  the  advertising  that  was 
planned  for  a  certain  newspap¬ 
er.  We  thought  we  were  prob 
ably  doing  a  bad  job  ourselves, 
but  maybe  that  the  paper  wasn’t 
anv  good,  either.  Our  ads  didn’t 
pull:  something  was  wrong  and 
we  didn’t  see  how  it  could  pos¬ 
sibly  be  us. 

‘The  advertising  manager  of 
the  paper  was  concerned  and 
h'nted  quite  broadly  that  we 
didn’t  know  how  to  use  it. 
There  was  a  survey  made  and 
he  turned  the  facts  over  to  us. 
As  a  result  we  learned  that  a 
high  percentage  of  readers  were 
top  executives,  that  they  didn’t 
like  to  shoo  from  ads.  that  most 
of  them  had  charge  accounts 
in  leading  stores.  We  knew 
their  hobbies,  where  they  lived 
how  they  lived. 

“So  we  cooked  up  a  cam¬ 
paign.  to  run  three  days  a  week 
for  three  months  just  to  test 
it.  It’s  still  running;  and  today 
love  is  all  around  us.  the  news¬ 
paper  is  happy,  we  are  hapov. 

“Here’s  what  we  did.  We 
aimed  the  copy  at  the  ‘good  ex¬ 
ecutive’  by  using  those  words 
in  the  headline  each  time.  Then 
we  added  a  cartoon  feature,  al¬ 
ways  showing  the  good  execu¬ 
tive  without  his  head — no  of¬ 
fense  meant,  it  was  just  so 
he  could  represent  any  good 
executive. 

Executives  Kidded 

“Each  time  the  cartoon 
gagged  the  headline.  For  in 
stance,  for  the  ad  on  ‘A  good 
executive  is  an  inspiring  lead 
er’.  the  cartoon  showed  him 
running  wildly  in  an  open  field 
just  in  front  of  his  people,  who 
in  turn,  were  just  in  front  of 
a  snorting  bull. 

“Copy  in  the  ad  urged  the 
reader  to  pick  up  his  phone 
when  he  reached  h!s  and 

order  the  little  item  pictured 
pt  the  right,  have  sold  every¬ 
thing  from  an  electric  blanket 
(o  a  cocktail  jigger  that  n>eas- 
ures  Just  one  Jigger.” 

That.  Miss  Egan  submits — and 
we  agree — is  a  good  combina¬ 
tion  of  item  and  institutional 
as  used  to  sell  merchandise. 

But.  she  adds,  that’s  only  half 
the  job.  Today,  the  retailer 
must  also  sell  his  store.  That 
means  institutional  advertising, 
“which,  if  it  were  called  by  any 
other  name,  there  would  be  a 
great  deal  more  of.” 

To  her  the  word  means  “quot¬ 
ing  Washington  on  Washington’s 
birthday,  or  on  Easter  always 
showing  a  lily.”  Marshall 
Field’s,  she  said,  uses  “store 
leadership  advertising.” 


Basic  principles  include  hu¬ 
mor  ( which  Bernice  FitzGibbon 
is  alwavs  after,  too);  civic  re¬ 
sponsibility  (the  store  having  a 
stake  in  cultural  and  economic 
improvement  of  the  commun¬ 
ity);  human  interest,  to  give 
the  store  a  personality — such  as 
the  “Dear  Public”  column,  chat¬ 
ty  news  about  the  .store,  its  pol¬ 
icies,  activities,  etc.;  timing: 
fashion  leadershp. 

Always,  said  Miss  Egan,  Mar¬ 
shall  Field’s  proceeds  on  the 
theory  that  more  goods  will  be 
sold  to  more  people  if  the  ad¬ 
vertising  emphasizes  wide  price 
ranges,  great  assortments,  store 
services,  principles  and  policies. 

All  of  which,  along  with  the 
Hoving  and  FitzGibbon  argu¬ 
ments  leads  to  one  conclusion — 
that  the  “conflict”  between  item 
and  institutional  is  a  fiction.  Ac¬ 
tually.  a  well  -  thought  -  out 
"item”  ad  will  sell  the  store 
as  well  as  rnerrhardise.  and  anv 
good  “institutional”  ad  will 
bring  in  customers. 


In  600  Papers 

WITH  more  than  600  papers  on 
sehedule,  Rpm  Muanorn  &  Co., 
a  division  o^  Consolidated  Gro¬ 
cers  Corp..  Chicago,  is  releasing 
a  heavy  1947  campaign  on  its 
Monarch  Finer  Foods.  In  fact, 
according  to  .1.  R.  Kennan.  vice- 
president  and  general  manager, 
the  acnropriation  for  the  com¬ 
ing  vear  “will  be  more  than 
double  that  of  any  prewar  year.’’ 
Newspaper  copy  will  appear 
from  one  to  four  times  a  week 
throughout  the  12  month  per¬ 
iod.  A  companion  schedule  em¬ 
ploys  more  than  60  radio  sta- 
Hons  and  full  color  pages  will 
be  used  In  the  Saturday  Fvenlna 
Post.  Point-of-sale  material  will 
continue  to  take  an  important 
place  in  Monach  advertising,  it 
is  stated.  ’The  agency  is  Rogers 
&  Smith,  Chicago. 

Launches  Test  Drive 
A  NATIONWIDE  eampaign  us¬ 
ing  newspapers  in  more  than 
200  cities  will  be  started  this 
month  by  Hupson  Products, 
Inc.,  for  its  Poll-Grip,  a  prep¬ 
aration  for  dentures.  The  cam¬ 
paign  will  use  ads  of  varying 
sizes  and  different  copy  and  will 
run  them  on  schedules  of  vary¬ 
ing  frequency.  This  is  being 
done  as  a  test  to  ascertain  the 
most  effective  use  of  newspapers 
for  the  adeount.  The  Bureau  of 
Advertising  is  assisting.  Cecil  & 
Presbrey,  New  York,  has  pre¬ 
pared  the  campaign. 

Twice  as  Mcmv  Shaves 
“PERSONNALLY  speaking.” 

stars  of  stage,  screen  and 
radio  will  again  appear  in  ads 
for  Personna  precision  blades 
during  the  coming  year.  A  new 
campaign  will  be  released  by 
the  Personna  Blade  Co.,  New 
York,  early  in  February,  utiliz¬ 
ing  newspaper  and  magazine 
space.  The  newspaper  insertions 
are  slated  for  about  40  papers 
throughout  the  country  on  an 


Eversharp  Ads 
To  Increase 
For  '47  Market 

Eversharp.  Inc.,  will  meet  the 
challenge  o'  the  buvers’  market 
of  1947  with  increased  advertis¬ 
ing  expenditures  and  a  concen¬ 
tration  on  the  mass  market, 
Martin  L.  Straus  11,  president, 
told  members  of  the  New  York 
Society  of  Security  Analysts 
this  week. 

'The  company  welcomes  the  ar- 
rival  of  the  buvers’  market,  he 
said,  and  is  confident  that  both 
demand  and  p’-ofit  margins  will 
hold  up.  Eve-sharn.  he  revealed, 
has  .spent  $20,000,000  over  the 
past  seven  years  building  a  pub¬ 
lic  demand  which  currently 
shoM’s  no  s!gns  of  abating,  and 
which  will  be  vigorously  worked 
during  1947  bv  the  company’s 
200  sa’esmen  and  30,000  dealers. 


everv-other  week  basis,  with  the 
schedule  stepped  un  for  special 
occasions  such  as  Father's  Dav 
and  Christmas.  Ads  measure  140- 
lines.  Emphasis  is  on  a  guaran¬ 
tee  of  “twice  as  many  shaves 
from  Personna  than  from  your 
present  blades”,  a  guarantee,  the 
company  says,  based  on  exhaus¬ 
tive  surveys.  The  first  ad  in  the 
new  series  nuts  “Fenator  Clag- 
horn”  In  the  spotlight.  J.  D. 
Tarcher  &  Co.,  New  York,  is 
the  agency. 

‘^chaofer  Hits  Hctrder 
F.  &  M.  SCHAEFER  BREWING 
CO.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  an¬ 
nounces  the  most  intensive  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  in  its  his¬ 
tory  is  coming  up.  It  includes 
a  regular  schedule  of  large 
space  ads  in  newspapers 
throughout  the  company’s  sales 
area  (within  a  100-mile  radius 
of  New  York  City)  backed  up 
by  monthly  insertions  of  color 
pages  in  the  magazine  sections  of 
all  New  York  City  Sunday  pap¬ 
ers.  Also  bulletins,  posters,  car 
cards,  spectaculars,  window  dis¬ 
plays  and  dealer  helps.  The 
campaign  will  introduce  a  new 
Schaefer  advertising  character, 
a  cocker  spaniel.  Batten,  Barton, 
Durstine  &  Osborn,  New  York, 
is  the  agency  on  the  account. 

Stromberg-Carlson  Plans 
’THE  1947  national  advertising 
schedule  for  Stromberg-Carl¬ 
son  Company’s  radio,  sound  and 
telephone  divisions  will  be  sub¬ 
stantially  increased  over  last 
ypar’s,  according  to  Stanley  H. 
Maiison,  manager  of  advertising 
and  miblic  relations.  The  radio 
division  schedule  will  more  than 
double  1946*si  A  heavy  maga¬ 
zine  effort  will  be  supplemented 
bv  newspaper  copy  in  all  im¬ 
portant  markets,  peaked  at 
major  selling  seasons.  The  radio 
division  will  also  have  an  ex¬ 
tensive  cooperative  plan  for  au- 
( Continued  on  page  61) 
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In  Philadelphia  —  nearly  everybody  reads  The  Bulletin 
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Rochester  Typos  Sign; 
No  ’46  Profit  Sharing 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.  — End  of 

the  two  months'  shutdown  of 
the  Gannett  Newspapers  here 
appeared  imminent  Jan.  9,  the 
management  having  reached  a 
settlement  with  printers.  Ne¬ 
gotiations  with  four  other 
unions,  in  an  effort  to  resume 
publication,  were  under  way  as 
Editor  &  Publisher  went  to 
press. 

Approval  of  a  wage  increase 
of  $16  a  week  for  both  day  and 
night  shift  printers  resolved  the 
stalemate  in  negotiations  which 
had  existed  since  Local  15,  Inter¬ 
national  Typographical  Union, 
went  on  strike  Nov.  8.  The 
printers  signed  a  contract  pro¬ 
viding  for  weekly  wages  of  $74 
for  the  day  shift  and  $79  for  the 
night  shift,  an  increase  of  29 
and  25%,  respectively  over 
1945  46  levels. 

No  Publication  Yet 

The  printers  made  their  re 
turn  to  work  contingent  upon 
settlement  with  the  other  me¬ 
chanical  unions.  Those  groups 
were  insisting  on  payment  for 
time  lost  during  the  strike. 

The  settlement  represented 
concessions  and  "victories”  for 
both  sides.  The  ITU  apparently 
forgot  its  demands  for  a  blanket 
contract  to  cover  all  shops  in 
the  Gannett  group  and  the 
Rochester  local  yielded  from  its 
6nal  demand  of  an  $80  day  scale 
and  $88  nights. 

Included  in  the  printers  con¬ 
tract,  which  will  be  in  effect 
for  one  year  from  date  publica¬ 
tion  is  resumed,  is  a  provision 
for  payment  of  $200  to  day 
workers  and  $214  for  night 
workers  to  cover  the  differential 
between  old  and  new  rates  for  a 
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By 

BETTY 

BROWN 


Manhattan 

Looking-Glass 

Here  is  an  entertaining  and 
informative  column  written 
straight  from  Manhattan, 
the  fashir'i  center  of  the 
world. 

For  your  female  readers,  a 
monthly  potpourri  of  style 
notes  and  trends,  personal 
interviews  with  people  in 
the  world  of  fashion  and 
beauty,  photographs  and 
quizzes. 

Miss  Brown  is  former 
Beauty  and  Fashion  Editor 
for  a  popular  fan  magazine 
and  a  current  contributor  to 
many  national  publications. 

Attrmctivmly  priced.  Write  todmy 
for  uunple  and  further  detail*, 
Rfpment^  byx 

SHAY  PRESTON  AGENCY 

113  Vi.  42nd  Strfrt 
>>w  York  18.  N.  Y. 


period  worked  between  contract 
expiration,  Aug.  1  and  Nov.  8. 

(It  was  disclosed  this  week 
that  no  profit  distribution  will 
be  made  by  the  Gannett  dailie.s 
here — the  Democrat  and  Chron¬ 
icle  and  the  Times  Union — for 
1946  operations.  This  is  the 
first  time  in  six  years  that  a 
“melon”  of  15%  of  net  profits 
has  not  been  divided  among 
Rochester  Gannett  employes.  A 
New  Year's  bonus  of  two  weeks’ 
salary  was  paid  to  employes 
who  did  not  go  on  strike.) 

In  its  final  proposal  to  the 
printers  last  November,  the 
management  offered  $74  and  $79 
with  a  waiver  of  claims  to  profit 
sharing.  The  settlement  did  not 
include  this  proviso. 

ITU  officials  indicated  settle¬ 
ment  ot  the  Rochester  dispute 
insured  rapid  conclusion  of  ne¬ 
gotiations  in  other  cities  where 
typographical  contracts  with 
Gannett  papers  have  expired. 

The  other  newspapers  in  the 
Gannett  group  were  not  affected 
by  shutdown  and  each  has  de¬ 
clared  a  profit-sharing  dividend. 
Each  paper  pays  this  dividend 
independently,  based  on  its  own 
profits. 

Frank  Gannett  issued  a  state¬ 
ment  which  said,  in  part: 

“Naturally,  Tm  happy  that  the 
members  of  the  ITU  have  ac¬ 
cepted  our  proposal  for  ending 


the  strike  that  deprived  Roch¬ 
ester  of  its  morning  and  evening 
newspapers. 

“We  learned  how  essential  our 
newspapers  are  and  how  diffi¬ 
cult  it  is  to  get  along  without 
them. 

“Certainly  we  know  how 
frightfully  costly  strikes  are  and 
I  hope  that  as  a  result  of  this 
unfortunate  experience  that  this 
may  be  the  last  of  them  for  a 
long  time.” 

The  Rochester  guild  voted  48 
to  13  to  accept  a  contract  grant¬ 
ing  a  $16  increase  in  the  mini¬ 
mum  for  journeymen,  roughly 
25%.  This  raises  the  day  level 
to  $77  and  night  to  $79.  Journey¬ 
men  above  scale  will  receive 
$11  boost  in  a  merit  raise. 

■ 

Fund  Being  Collected 
To  Help  Franklin  Kin 

Friends  in  the  graphic  arts  in¬ 
dustry  have  started  a  fund  to 
help  Benjamin  Franklin’s  71- 
year-old  great-great-great  grand¬ 
son,  Franklin  Bache  Huntington, 
who  is  without  funds  for  medi¬ 
cal  care. 

Knowing  of  Mr.  Huntington’s 
plight,  Herman  Jaife,  a  New 
York  printer,  donated  $25  to  the 
International  Benjamin  Frank¬ 
lin  Society,  of  which  James 
Wright  Brown,  Sr.,  president  of 
Editor  &  Publisher,  is  president. 
The  Society  itself  added  $100 
and  also  obtained  $250  from  the 
Poor  Richard  Club,  Philadelphia. 

A  fund  of  $2,500  is  needed  to 
send  Mr.  Huntington  to  Florida, 
it  was  said.  He  has  been  bed¬ 
ridden  with  a  heart  ailment. 
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SCHENLEY  DISTILLERS  CORPORATIOR  } 

NOTE — From  time  to  time,  in  this  spact,  , 
there  will  appear  an  advertisement  which 
we  hoO'  will  b"  of  interest  to  our  fellow  i 
Americans.  This  is  ntimh^-r  of  a  series.  < 
SCHENLEY  DISTILLERS  CORP.  j 

‘'Astronomic”Arithmetic 


By  MARK  MERIT 


Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the 
human  mind  has  developed  a 
tolerance  for  figures,  it  could  not 
accommodate  itself  to  compre¬ 
hension  of  the  vast  “arithmetic” 
it  has  had  to  “digest”  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war.  This  was 
our  re  action  to  a  sheaf  of  figures 
;  which  tells  the  story  of  tax  col- 
I  lection  by  the  Alcoholic  Bever- 
j  age  Industry  since  the  beginning 
I  of  Repeal — 13  years  ago.  We 
I  think  you.  too.  will  be  interested  ( 
in  the  story  because  it  actually 
concerns  everv  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  United  States. 

So  we’ll  begin  by  informing 
you  that  the  amount  of  Federal, 
State,  and  Local  taxes  collected 
from  the  sale  of  all  alcoholic 
beverages  for  the  past  13  years 
(since  Repeal),  was  equal  to  an 
amount  sufficient  to  defray  the 
entire  cost  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  the  first  120  years 
of  its  existence,  or  to  be  more 
exact,  from  1789  to  1909.  The 
amount?  Twenty  one  Billion  Dol¬ 
lars! 

Now  let’s  look  at  1946  alone — 
and  another  comnarison.  The 
Federal  taxes  collected  in  1946 
( state,  countv  and  municinal 
taxes  not  included)  from  the  j 
sale  of  alcoholic  beverages 
amounted  to  over  2%  Billion 
dollars — more  than  enough  to 
pay  for  the  Atomic  Bomb  Pro¬ 
ject! 

And  Please  remember  that  of 
the  total  of  21  Billion  dollars  in 
taxes  collected  since  Repeal, 
about  6%  Billion  went  to  the 
various  States,  Counties  and 
Municipalities.  The  Federal 
Revenues  go  to  defrav  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  our  National  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  States’  and  other 
taxes  go  into  the  general  States’ 
funds  and  the  monev  is  vari¬ 
ously  earmarked  to  defray  the 
cost  of  Education.  Public  Wel¬ 
fare,  Old  Age  Pensions,  Aid  to 
Crippled  Children,  and  in  some 
instances  it  results  in  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  property  taxes. 

The  amount  of  taxes  then,  col¬ 
lected  from  the  sale  of  alcoholic 
beverages  such  as  distilled  spir¬ 
its,  beer,  wine,  etc. — is  the  larg¬ 
est  with  the  exception  of  the 
Federal  income  tax — more  than 
twice  as  much  as  is  collected 
from  the  sale  of  any  other  in¬ 
dustry's  products. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  realize  the 
inescapably  heavier  income  tax 
we  would  all  have  to  pay, 
whether  we  partake  of  alcoholic 
beverages  or  not — if  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  the  huge  revenue  now 
going  to  the  Government,  went 
into  the  long  pockets  of  the 
boot-legger,  as  it  did  in  that  late 
lamentable  period,  carelessly 
termed  “Prohibition”! 


FREE— 96-PAGE  BOOK  —  Send  a 
postcard  or  letter  to  ma*k  mexit  or 
SCHENLEY  DISTILLEES  CORP.,  Dept.  94A. 
350  Fifth  .4ve.,  N.  Y.  1.  and  you  mil 
receive  tt'96-page  book  containing  reprints 
of  earlier  articles  on  various  subjects. 
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^Tribimt 


Hcralb 


Women  are  a  tremendous  force  in  our  econoiny^^^SS 
What  buying  they  don't  attend  to  personolly,>tjgg^ 
influence  strongly  so  that  if  you  knew  the  score(^vi»#j 
on  their  newspaper  reading  habits,  you'd  be 
excellent  position  to  boost  sales  graphs. 

We've  been  conducting  research  on  that  very 
point.  Not  so  long  ago  we  asked  Recording  and^lK 
Statistical  Corporation  to  make  a  mail  survey  of  thre^ 
women's  clubs  in  New  York  City  and  suburbs: 
Brooklyn  Woman's  Club,  Women's  Club  of  Forest 
Hills  (Long  Island)  and  Woman's  Club  of  Larchmont 
(Westchester  County).  What  R.  &  S.  found  out 
from  the  50.1%  returns  confirms  what  Herald  Tribune 
advertising  growth  has  indicated  for  years. 

Retailers  have  been  getting  dramatic  point-of-sale  *  ■ 
demonstrations  of  this  newspaper's  power  to  m 

project  sales  messages.  On  the  basis  of  results  H 
delivered,  these  retailers  have  brought  the  ■ 

Herald  Tribune  to  new  advertising  records  and  ^ 
leadership.  For  the  first  9  months  of  1946,  the 
Herald  Tribune  is  first  in  Department  Store 
Fashion  Advertising,  first  in  Manhattan 
Specialty  Store  Advertising,  first  in  apparel 
manufacturer-retailer  cooperative  advertising. 

Now  look  at  the  survey  and  you'll  find  a 
complementary  fact— an  overwhelming,  regular, 
seven-days-a-week  preference  for  the  Herald  Tribune: 
first  on  weekdays  with  regular  readership  by  70.7% 
of  all  who  responded;  first  on  Sundays  with 
regular  readership  by  69.8%.  If  the  Herald  Tribune  . 
is  on  your  list,  there  are  the  reasons  for  the  action 
you're  getting,  if  is  not,  these  are  strong 
reasons  why  it  ought  to  be. 


NEWSPAPER  READING  HABITS 

Of  Club  Women  in  New  York  City  and  Suburbs 

(441  m«mb«rt  of  Brooklyn  Womon's  Club,  Wemon*t  Club  of  Forott  Hills, 
Womon*s  Club  of  Larchmont) 

NUMin  ANSWniNO  100% 

Regular  roadart  eli 
WlIKDAY  MORNINO 

Harold  Tribuno . 70.7% 

2iid  Paper . .  39.3 

3rd  Paper . 6.3 

4Hi  Poper . 0.9 

Re^  no  N.  Y.  morning  paper  .....  3.9 

WUXDAY  IVININa 

lit  Paper . 60.3% 

2nd  Poper . 31.9 

3rd  Paper . 9.8 

6th  Paper  .  . .  2.2 

3lh  Paper  .  . 2.0 

Read  no  N.  Y.  evening  paper . 18.0 

S6INDAY 

Herald  Tribune . 69.8% 

2nd  Paper  .........  47.3 

3rd  Paper . 9.1 

4lh  Paper . 7.6 

3th  Paper . 0.9 

6th  Paper . 0.7 

te^  no  N.  Y.  Sunday  paper  .....  1.3 

ttotei  Group  percentage!  add  to  more  than  100% 
o!  lome  reader!  ipecify  more  than  one  neunpoper. 
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Stiles  Gives  200 
Insurance  Plan 
As  New  Benefit 

An  accident,  sickness  and  hos¬ 
pitalization  insurance  plan  for 
all  members  of  the  Nassau  Daily 
Review-Star  organization, 
Hempstead  Town,  Long  Island, 
N.  Y.,  has  been  put  into  effect 
by  James  F.  Stiles,  publisher. 

The  announcement  was  hand¬ 
ed  to  each  employe  with  the 
Christmas  bonus. 

The  insurance,  which  covers 
nearly  200  employes  of  the  pa¬ 
per,  provides  weekly  benefits 
for  lay-ups  resulting  from  ac¬ 
cidents  and  sickness,  benefits  in 
case  of  accidental  death  or  loss 
of  limbs,  a  $5  a  day  payment  for 
a  hospital  room,  and  surgical  ex¬ 
penses  up  to  $150. 

The  cost  of  the  coverage  is 
borne  entirely  by  the  newspaper, 
and  the  protection  is  indepen¬ 
dent  of  workman's  compensa¬ 
tion,  and  any  private  insurance 
or  membership  in  a  hospital 
plan.  It  is  also  independent  of 
the  Review-Star's  group  life  in¬ 
surance. 

Negotiations  have  been  virtu- 
aliy  completed  for  accident  in¬ 
surance  for  the  newspaper’s  600 
carrier  boys,  Mr.  Stiles  said. 
The  small  premium  for  this  pro¬ 
tection.  which  provides  benefits 
for  accidents  and  sickness  suf¬ 
fered  by  a  carrier  boy,  whether 
during  time  of  work  or  not,  will 
2>e  paid  by  the  boy,  but  the  Re¬ 


view-Star  will  make  an  annual 
cash  award  to  each  insured 
equal  to  the  total  of  a  year’s 
premiums. 

The  insurance  contracts  are 
developments  in  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  25th  anniversary  program, 
a  jubilee  year,  extending 
through  Mar.  6,  1947,  in  which 
emphasis  has  been  placed  on 
employe  relations  and  welfare. 

In  addition  to  a  15%  increase 
in  wages  and  salaries  and  the 
new  insurance  coverage,  the  em¬ 
ployes  were  entertained  at  a 
series  of  departmental  dinners 
and  theatre  parties.  Extensive 
alterations  in  the  Review-Star 
building  are  under  way  to  prov¬ 
ide  additional  rest  rooms  and 
roomier  quarters  for  some  of  the 
departments. 

During  the  year  an  indepen¬ 
dent  union  was  established  by 
the  white  collar  workers,  in¬ 
cluding  the  editorial  department, 
and  the  Newspaper  and  Mail 
Deliverers  Union  of  New  York 
and  Vicinity  was  rejected  as 
bargaining  agent  in  a  circulation 
department  election. 

■ 

Two  Join  Inland 

The  Inland  Daily  Press  As¬ 
sociation  has  elected  to  member¬ 
ship  the  Great  Bend  (Kans.) 
Tribune  and  the  Lawrence  Daily 
Kansan,  University  of  Kansas. 

■ 

Carriers  Feted 

The  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette 
recently  held  a  Christmas  car¬ 
riers’  banquet  jubilee  for  its  car¬ 
rier  salesmen. 


U.  S.  to  Russia 

Washington — The  official  ra¬ 
dio  voice  of  the  United  States 
will  begin  speaking  Russian 
about  Jan.  15,  under  State  De¬ 
partment  plans  for  a  far-reach¬ 
ing  information  program  de¬ 
signed  to  jump  Soviet  censor¬ 
ship  ond  go  directly  to  the 
Russian  people. 


West  Coast  Series 
Of  Meetings  Docketed 

San  Francisco  —  A  series  of 
meetings  are  planned  for  the  last 
week  in  February  for  West 
Coast  publishers  and  executives, 
at  the  Mark  Hopkins  Hotel. 

Representative  of  all  West 
Coast  papers,  whether  members 
of  American  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Network  or  not,  have 
been  invited  to  meet  with  ANAN 
executives  Feb.  24  to  see  its 
color  slide  presentation.  An 
afternoon  session  will  be  de¬ 
voted  to  discussion. 

On  Feb.  25,  the  Metro-Pacific 
Group  will  meet  with  Ed  A. 
Hosac,  president. 

The  Pacific  Parade  meeting, 
with  Del  Worthington  presiding, 
is  scheduled  for  Feb.  26. 

R.  L.  Polk  &  Co.  has  been  in¬ 
vited  to  put  on  a  presentation 
Feb.  27. 

E.  A.  Hartford,  assistant  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  is  chairman. 


Judge  Weighs 
Validity  of  Tax  ^ 
On  Ga.  Dailies 

Columbus,  Ga.  —  Judge  J.  S. 
Williams,  of  the  Third  Circuit 
of  Alabama,  has  under  advise¬ 
ment  the  legal  contest  resulting 
from  the  passage  of  an  ordinance 
in  Phenix  City  assessing  license 
taxes  against  the  Colurribus  Led¬ 
ger  and  the  Columbus  Enquirer. 
(E&P,  Dec.  7,  Page  22.) 

A  "privilege”  tax  of  $500  was 
set  against  the  Ledger,  issued  in 
the  afternoon,  and  $100  was 
assessed  against  the  Morning 
Enquirer.  The  newspapers  as¬ 
sailed  the  action  editorially, 
claiming  it  was  taken  in  re¬ 
taliation  against  the  papers’  fight 
for  good  government  in  the  i 
Alabama  municipality.  ^ 

The  issue  reached  the  courts  ■ 
when  the  city  attorney  of  Phe¬ 
nix  applied  for  an  injunction. 

Attorneys  for  the  newspapers 
contended  the  ordinance  not 
only  violates  the  federal  Consti¬ 
tution  but  also  provisions  of  the 
constitution  of  Alabama  which  I 
provide  that  no  law  should  be  I 
passed  which  in  any  way  could  i 
curtail  the  liberty  of  the  press.  ! 

The  City  asserted  that:  J 

“The  papers  have  a  monopoly 
and  this  ordinance  was  made  to  I 
help  obtain  funds  for  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  city  government  that 
protects  the  two  papers  as  they 
distribute  by  carrier  and  solicit 
for  advertisements.” 


The  above  24-sheei  poster  appears  this  month  on  1 00  prominent  billboards  throughout  greater  St.  Louis. 

.Another  St.  Louis  Star-Times  "exclusive"  is,  however,  already  well  known  to  many  sales-minded  Li.  S.  ad¬ 
vertisers — ^the  exclusive  market  afforded  by  thousands  of  ready-to-bay  St.  Louis  families  who  can  be  con¬ 
tacted  inexpensively  and  effectively  only  through  Star-Times  columns. 

With  a  million  and  a  half  people,  metropolitan  St.  Louis  is  a  BIG  city,  America's  9th  largest  market.  The 
St. '  Louis  Star-Times  is  a  necessary  part  of  well  considered  sales  plans  in  this  BIG  market. 

THE  ST.  LOUIS  STAR-TIMES 
Represented  Nationally  by  the  Geo.  A.  McDevitt  Co. 
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Jr  ew  Angelenos  are  sleeping  \ 
in  deserted  bird  houses —  V 

but  an  overwhelming  demand  ' 
for  homes  is  just  part  of  the 
phenomenal  growth  that  has 
skyrocketed  industrial  employ* 
ment,280%  and  retail  sales 


70%  since  1939.  Los  Angeles 
County  is  America's  Fastest 
Growing  Major  Market  .  .  .  and 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  is  its 
Number  One  home-delivered 


newspaper.  \ 

NOTE:  Due  to  the  neiceprint  shortage  and  our  pri- 
mam  obligation  to  supply  our  growing  list  of  readers 
a  eomplete  summam  of  the  news — we  must  continue 
to  ration  advertising  space  for  the  present. 


LOS  ANGELES 


EVERYBODY’S  NEWSPAPER  . 
REPRESENTED  BY  WILLIAMS,  LAWRENCE  A  CRESMER 
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In  Los  Angeles 

where 

there’s 


home 

there’s 

the 


CIRCULATION — 
PUBLISHER’S  STATE¬ 
MENT  FOR  THREE 
MONTHS  ENDING 
SEPT.  30.  1946: 
DAILY,  395,950; 
SUNDAY.  740,746 


■  %  ^  ^  TO  MORE  HOMES 

NEWXyORHI  CHICAGO.  DETROIT  AND  SAN  FRANCISCO 


BUENOS  AIRES— The  Argen¬ 
tine  press  ended  1946  in  the 
throes  of  a  crisis  so  acute  that 
Critica,  La  Razon,  Hoy  and  sev¬ 
eral  other  papers  may  have  to 
close  their  doors  before  the  first 
trimester  of  1947  is  over. 

There  is  even  serious  talk  of 
an  amalgamation  of  the  two 
British  organs  in  Buenos  Aires, 
the  Buenos  Aires  Herald  and 
the  Standard,  in  a  desperate  ef¬ 
fort  for  survival. 

So  nearly  certain  is  the 
closure  of  one  of  these  papers, 
at  least,  that  the  editor  of  Crit¬ 
ica.  Helvio  I.  Botana.  has  already 
given  instructions  for  his  Monte¬ 
video  (Uruguay)  apartment  to 
be  put  in  readiness  for  oc¬ 
cupancy  “for  at  least  a  year" 
by  himself  and  family  as  of  Feb. 
1. 

If  Botana  returns  to  Monte¬ 
video  in  “voluntary  exile”,  it 
means  he  will  return  to  the  at¬ 
tack  against  the  Per6n  regime 
with  all  the  added  bitterness  of 
the  Botana  heirs’  frustrated 
shortlived  effort  to  salvage  their 
newspaper  property. 

Stotute  Resurrected 

The  newspapers’  crisis  was 
precipitated  by  President  Juan 
D.  Per6n  himself  by  resurrecting 
the  apparently  dead  “News¬ 
paperman’s  Statute”  as  part  of 
his  blood  feud  against  La 
Prenza.  La  Nacidn  and  other 
oppositionist  newspapers.  Per6n 
is  known  to  be  anxious  to  buy 
up,  through  dummy  purchasers, 
as  many  of  the  country’s  news¬ 
papers  and  other  outlets  of  pub¬ 
lic  expression  and  to  sew  these 
up  into  an  airtight  monopoly 
which,  assured  of  newsprint 
from  the  Government  at  cost 
price,  may  fight  it  out  with  the 
two  colossii  and  drive  them  to 
the  wall. 

Perdn’s  campaign  against  the 
press,  and  especially  against  La 
Prenza  and  La  Nacidn,  began 
when  he  caused  a  Peronist  fol¬ 
lower  to  institute  a  “taxpayer’s 
suit  against  each  of  these  papers 
for  alleged  violations  of  the 
customs  laws:  for  which,  if 
found  guilty,  they  will  be  called 
upon  to  pay  colossal  fines  that 
perhaps  not  even  their  bulging 
treasuries  may  withstand. 

Increases  Exorbitant 

His  next  step  was  to  rush  the 
Press  Statute  into  law.  This 
so  raises  newspaper  worker’s 
salaries  in  the  three  departments 
of  a  newspaper — editorial,  print¬ 
ing  and  administration  ( business 
office) — as  to  drive  most  news¬ 
papers  to  bankruptcy  in  short 
order.  Perhaps  hardest  hit  of 
all  have  been  the  news  agencies, 
which  can  seriously  endanger 
news  service  to  papers  through¬ 
out  the  Hemisphere.  Hard-hit 
Reuters,  for  example,  in  order 
to  effect  sharp  economies  some¬ 
where  along  the  line,  abandoned 
its  Montevideo  bureau  Jan.  1, 
leaving  only  a  correspondent. 

Some  idea  of  the  increase  in 


expenses  for  personi  el  salaries 
may  be  had  from  this  typical 
example  in  a  press  association 
office:  an  employe  who  has  been 
earning  90  pesos  monthly  until 
now  under  the  new  Statute 
must  receive  500  pesos  monthly. 

The  smaller  papers  now  being 
driven  to  the  wall  are  demand¬ 
ing  heavy  reductions  in  their 
payments  for  news  service. 
Others  are  falling  hopelessly  be¬ 
hind  in  their  payments. 

Reason  for  Holding  Price 

In  an  effort  to  ward  off  the 
inevitable,  all  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  got  together  and  discus¬ 
sed  the  price  raise  that  had 
already  been  expected.  It  took 
a  good  deal  of  persuasion  with 
some  publishers,  but  finally  it 
appeared  that  everybody  was 
agreed.  The  morning  newspaper 
Hoy  upped  its  five  centavo 
price  to  10.  Then  La  Prenza 
threw  a  bombshell.  It  reconsid¬ 
ered  its  earlier  decision  and  de¬ 
cided  it  would  lose  money  by 
raising  its  price. 

La  Prenza.  with  28  to  30  ad¬ 
vertising  pages  on  an  average 
day,  makes  its  money  from  the 
advertising  it  carries,  not  from 
circulation  sales.  If  it  raised 
price,  circulation  would  dron 
and  advertising  volume  would 
drop  with  it.  Another  factor  was 
that  La  Prenza  carried  more 
classified  advertising  than  any 
other  paper  in  Latin  America. 
Anv  drop  in  circulation  would 
seriously  affect  classified  lin¬ 
age. 

This,  it  is  reliably  reported, 
is  something  that  President 
Per6n  intends  to  do  something 
about  bv  asking  his  rubber 
Stamp  House  majority  to  limit 
advertising  proportion  to  news 
by  law. 

Prau  Divided 

La  Prenza’s  decision  sharply 
divided  the  Argentine  press  into 
two  armed  camps.  ’The  morning 
papers  such  as  La  Nacidn  and  El 
Mundo  were  unable  to  raise 
their  prices  from  10  to  15  centa¬ 
vos  so  long  as  La  Prenza  decided 
to  stand  pat.  These  remained 
silent  and  grimly  went  about 
the  business  of  making  every 
possible  economy. 

'Noticias  Graficas’  publisher, 
Josk  W.  Agusti.  went  after  La 
Prenza  and  ruthlessly  revealed 
with  figures  that  newspaper’s 
fabulous  earnings.  The  next 
day  Critica  joined  in,  bitterly 
criticizing  La  Prenza. 

Off  in  a  third  comer  was  the 
Peronist  press  headed  by  Perdn’s 
La  Epoca,  which  held  a  field  day 
attacking  both  sides  for  being 
“traitors”  to  the  country. 

The  economic  crisis  now  hold¬ 
ing  the  Argentine  press  in  its 
Perdn-grip  will  also  have  politi¬ 
cal  repercussions  in  1947,  when 
a  number  of  newspaper  editors 
now  under  indictment  for 
“Presidential  Contempt”  go  to 
trial  and  may  receive  prison 
sentences. 


Unless  You 
Use 


Your  newspaper  may  have  all  the  news  sources 
available,  but  you  lack  complete  coverage  of  the 
news  unless  you  use  NEA  Service.  During  the  past 
year,  NEA  gave  client  newspapers  an  unparalleled 
array  of  illustrated  newsfeatures — exclusives  that  got 
top  play  in  the  nation’s  leading  newspapers. 

On  the  fire  for  ’47  is  a  still  more  impre.ssive  parade 
of  NEA  News  Page  dispatches,  leading  off  with  S. 
Burton  Heath’s  “Story  of  the  Supreme  Court,”  pegged 
to  the  John  L.  Lewis  appeal.  Write  or  wire  for  proofs 
and  particuiars  on  the  background  news  coverage 
provided  by  NEA’s  exclusive,  illustrated  newsfeatures. 


NEA  SERVICE,  Inc. 

1200  West  Third  Street  Cleveland  13,  Ohio 


Peron’s  Acts  Embroil 
Press  in  Bitter  Feud 

By  Vincent  De  Pascal 


You're  Not 
Completely 
Covered— 
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PHILADELPHIA  RECORD 


^rmy-Navy  Game 
Attracts  100,000; 
Hotels  Jammed 
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Philadelphia  Bulletin 
Nears  Its  Centennial 


PHILADELPHIA  —  Ninety  days 

hence  the  newspaper  which 
presently  enjoys  the  distinction 
of  having  the  largest  circula¬ 
tion  among  evening  newspapers 
In  the  United  States  will  be 
celebrating  the  centennial  of  its 
existence. 

Current  issue  of  the  1947  an- 
nuai  almanac  published  by  the 
Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin 
draws  attention  to  the  forth 
coming  centenary  under  the 
heading:  “The  Evening  Bulletin 
was  established  100  years  ago.’’ 
A  full  page  is  devoted  to  chrono¬ 
logical  development  of  the  big 
afternoon  daily  from  the  day 
when  it  was  a  meager  4-pager 
first  issued  on  April  12,  1847. 

George  T.  Eager,  Bulletin  ex¬ 
ecutive,  said  the  Bulletin  would 
fittingly  commemorate  its  origin 
early  this  spring,  but  would  sub¬ 
ordinate  its  own  expansion  to 
national  leadership  proportions 
by  making  its  home  city  and  its 
people  the  keynote  In  the  cen¬ 
tennial  program. 

Steady  Progress 

A  statement  by  Bulletin  man¬ 
agement  said:  “Since  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Bulletin  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  existing  ownership 
in  June,  1895,  its  progress  has 
been  steady  in  service  to  the 
public,  confidence  of  readers  and 
advertisers  and  in  influence 
upon  the  community.” 

Appended  was  a  compilation 
showing  the  Bulletin’s  net  paid 
circulation  for  the  six  months 
ending  March  31,  1946,  was  715,- 
457.  TOis  was  held  to  be  24% 
greater  than  the  circulation  of 
any  other  Philadelphia  daily 
newspaper,  morning  or  evening. 


“By  this  achievement.”  said 
management.  “Philadelphia  re¬ 
ceived  another  distinction  of  na¬ 
tional  leadership.  The  Eve¬ 
ning  Bulletin  became  the  largest 
evening  newspaper  in  America 
as  well  as  the  most  widely  read 
3-cent  daily  newspaper,  morning 
or  evening,  in  the  country.” 

(Circulation  tables  printed  in 
the  almanac  showed  the  net  paid 
d’i’v  average  for  10  months  of 
1947,  not  including  November 
and  December,  to  be  718.527. 
an  increase  of  more  than  3,000 
over  the  previous  tabulation). 

In  spite  of  increases  in  sale 
price  being  put  into  effect  by 
many  U.S.  newspapers,  the  Bul¬ 
letin  holds  to  its  3-cent  price. 
Locally,  the  Daily  News  went  up 
from  2  cents  to  3  cents  during 
1946,  and  the  Sunday  Record  to 
15  cents  several  months  ago.  In 
Camden  the  Courier  -  Post 
jumped  from  3  cents  to  5  cents 
dally  at  the  time  of  the  Record’s 
Sunday  increase.  Only  the  In¬ 
quirer  and  the  Bulletin  have 
held  to  old  levels. 

All  Philadelphia  newspapers 
increased  from  1  cent  to  2  cents 
in  the  first  year  of  World  War  I. 
They  all  moved  up  to  3  cents  in 
1938. 

The  Evening  Bulletin  was  first 
established  by  Alexander  Cum¬ 
mings,  publisher  of  Neal's  Sat¬ 
urday  Gazette,  and  afterwards 
founder  of  the  New  York  World. 
He  purchased  the  interests  of 
the  American  Centinel  (spelled 
with  a  C)  and  Mercantile  Ad¬ 
vertiser,  adopting  the  title  Cum¬ 
mings  Telegraph  Evening  Bul¬ 
letin.  It  was  one  of  the  first 
newspapers  in  America  to  util¬ 


ize  the  newly-invented  telegraph 
for  the  transmission  of  news. 

The  first  issue  of  the  Bulletin 
consisted  of  four  pages.  In  No¬ 
vember,  1850,  the  first  8-page 
paper  was  printed  on  the  newly- 
invented  rotary  press.  In  1856 
title  of  the  paper  was  changed 
to  the  Daily  Evening  Bulletin  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  weekly 
and  semi-weekly  editions.  The 
title  was  shortened  to  Evening 
Bulletin  in  1870. 

In  1860,  when  Mr.  Cummings 
went  to  New  York  to  start  the 
World,  ownership  passed  to  a 
joint  stock  association  of  seven 
members.  During  the  ensuing 
25  years  various  men  dropped 
from  or  joined  the  associated 
stock  control.  It  was  on  June 
1.  1895,  that  the  late  William  L. 
McLean  acquired  ownership. 

McLean  Brothers  Active 

On  the  death  of  Mr.  McLean 
in  1931,  ownership  passed  to  his 
children,  of  whom  his  sons,  Rob¬ 
ert  McLean  and  William  L.  Mc¬ 
Lean,  Jr.,  are  active  in  its  man¬ 
agement.  the  former  as  presi¬ 
dent  and  the  latter  as  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  treasurer.  Robert  Mc¬ 
Lean  also  is  president  of  the 
Associated  Press. 

In  its  100  years  of  publication, 
the  Bulletin  has  had  five  homes: 
108  South  Third  Street,  112 
South  Third  Street,  607  Chest¬ 
nut  Street,  612  Chestnut  Street, 
and  the  present  11-story  build¬ 
ing  at  the  northeast  comer  of 
Juniper  and  Filbert  streets,  in 
City  Hall  Square,  the  latter 
permanent  home  first  occupied 
in  1908.  In  1916  an  annex  was 
built  to  the  north. 

Familiar  by-words  to  all  Phil¬ 
adelphians  are  the  Bulletin’s 
laconic  advertising  line:  “In 
Philadelphia  nearly  everybody 
reads  the  Bulletin."  Also,  its 
companion  -  piece,  featured  in 
car-cards  and  billboard  adver¬ 
tising:  “I  d  rather  be  home  read¬ 
ing  the  Bulletin.” 


OmCIAL  CARTOON 

Newspapers  and  syndicates  ore 
supporting  the  1947  March  of 
Dimes  drive,  Jon.  15-30.  A  cartoon 
contributed  by  Jerry  Costello  of 
the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker- 
News  is  being  sent  to  newspapers 
in  two  column  mat  size. 

Lowell  Sun  Charities 
Draws  4,000  to  Show 

Lowell,  Mass.  —  More  than 
4,000  attended  the  first  event 
sponsored  by  the  recently-organ¬ 
ized  Lowell  Sun  Charities  —  a 
boxing  tournament  at  the  Lowell 
Memorial  Auditorium.  It  was 
the  biggest  crowd  ever  recorded 
at  the  auditorium,  and  thou¬ 
sands  more  were  turned  away. 

Lowell  Sun  Charities  plans  to 
sponsor  other  events  —  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  be  devoted  to  various 
charitable  activities  in  the 
greater-Lowell  area.  Officials 
of  Lowell  Sun  Charities  are  lead¬ 
ing  industrial,  banking,  mer¬ 
cantile  and  civic  leaders. 


'A//  Right,  Bertram,  HI  Give  You  Back  Your  IOWA  Territory** 


No  need  for  you  to  pine  for  the  lush  sales  of 
urban  Iowa — when  the  Des  Moines  Sunday 
Register  packages  that  market  so  easily!  Yes 
indeed,  this  one  newspaper  gives  you  76% 
coverage  of  Iowa’s  urban  buyers — a  statewide 
market  ranking  among  America’s  first  20 
cities.  You  get  it  all  at  the  low  milline  rate  of 
$1.68— a  unique  opportunity  offered  by  a 
unique  newspaper! 

The  Des  Moines 
Register  AND  Tribune 


ABC  Circulation  Soptombor  30,  1 946s 
Dally  363,682— Sunday  475,461 


MCKAOIS  A  STATEWlOl  URBAN  MARKET 
RANKING  AMONG  AMERICA’5  TOR  20  CITIES 
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Reed  New  M.  E. 
Of  INS;  Other 


Changes  Made 

Annotincement  was  made  this 
we«k  by  Barry  Faris,  editor-in- 
chicf  of  International  News 
Service,  of  the 
appointment  of 
Philip  G.  Reed 
as  managing  ed¬ 
itor,  with  direct 
supervision  over 
both  day  and 
night  wire  oper¬ 
ation  from  New 
York  headquar¬ 
ters. 

In  addition  to 
the  promotion 
of  Reed,  several 
other  changes 
in  the  day  and 
night  New  York  news  desk  oper¬ 
ations  were  announced  by  Mr. 
Faris. 

Paul  Allerup  was  named  night 
editor;  Joseph  Edward  Allen, 
night  news  editor;  Anthony 
Pugliese,  day  editor;  and  Rich¬ 
ard  Shaner,  assistant  day  ed¬ 
itor. 

Reed  joined  INS  in  1935  as  a 
member  of  the  Chicago  staff, 
following  several  years  work  in 
Chicago  as  a  reporter  and  re¬ 
write  man. 


Reed 


In  1939  Reed  was  transferred 
to  Washington  as  assistant  to 
the  day  editor.  He  later  served 
aa  night  editor  in  the  Washing¬ 
ton  bureau  and  was  then  as¬ 
signed  to  the  Pacific  as  a  war 
correspondent. 

Upon  his  return  from  the  war 
eone,  Reed  became  night  editor 
In  New  York  headquarters.  He 
Is  co-author  of  “Mission  Beyond 
Darkness.” 

Allerup  joined  INS  in  1934 
upon  graduation  from  New  York 
University.  He  worked  in  the 
New  York  bureau  for  a  year 
and  then  served  in  bureaus  in 
Cincinnati.  Columbus,  Pittsburgh 
and  Chicago.  He  served  in 
France  and  Germany,  where,  at 
Hie  end  of  the  war.  he  was  an 
agent  with  the  Criminal  In¬ 
vestigation  Department. 

Allen,  who  was  a  lieutenant 
colonel  in  the  Army  and  head 
of  the  Wiar  Department  Bureau 
of  Public  Relations  in  New 
York,  joined  INS  when  released 
by  the  Army  soon  after  VJ  Day. 
Before  the  war,  he  was  night 
rftv  editor  of  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram,  a  Sunday 
feature  writer  for  the  Prori- 
dence  (R.  I.)  Journal,  and  for 
12  years  a  member  of  the  news 
staff  of  the  Boston  Herald.  He 
was  a  Neiman  fellow  at  Harvard 
In  1939-40. 


Pugliese  joined  the  New  York 
staff  of  INS  in  1934  upon  grad¬ 
uation  from  Notre  Dame  He 
worked  in  the  Columbus,  O.. 
bureau  for  a  year,  and  then  re¬ 
lumed  to  the  New  York  staff, 
where  he  has  since  held  impor 
tant  desk  positions. 

Shaner  has  been  with  INS 
since  1935,  when  he  Joined  the 
Pittsburgh  staff.  He  was  subse¬ 
quently  sent  to  Harrisburg  to 
cover  the  leeislature  and  later 
returned  to  Pittsburgh  as  man¬ 
ager  of  the  bureau  there 
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•Short  Sah 


ed 


CAPTION  on  an  AP  Wirephoto 
out  of  Cleveland: 

“BLIZZARD  BABY”— Teri-Ann. 

Cleveland’s  “blizzard  baby,” 
shown  above  with  her  mother, 
Mrs.  Harry  Zellman,  will  be  two 
years  old  Sunday.  The  child 
was  born  in  the  snow  in  a  hos¬ 
pital  parking  lot  unnoticed  by 
her  father  and  mother,  who  col¬ 
lapsed  as  she  stepped  from  an 
automobile. 

■ 

A  JAN.  2  relea.se  from  the  N. 

W.  Ayer  Agency  mentioned 
that  a  board  of  judges  included 
“a  noted  shycologist.” 

■ 

THE  New  York  Daily  Mirror 
headlined  a  divorce  story  with 
“Too  Much  Scotch  and  Sofa.” 

■ 

THE  Houston  (Tex.)  Post  re¬ 
cently  printed  this  headline: 
“Jury  to  Try  ‘Lala’  for  Murder 
Half  Completed.” 

■ 

THIS  heading — "Leisure  Gets 
Shipment  of  75  New  Gener¬ 
als” — led  readers  of  the  Harris¬ 
burg  ( Pa. )  Telegraph  into  an 
item  about  the  arrival  of  some 
new  automobile  tires  at  the 
Leisure  Service  Station. 

■ 

A  WANT-AD  in  the  Dallas 
(Tex.)  News  called  for  a  new 
kind  of  editor: 

Man  •■'f  proven  shrdetacnietacmetavbg 
Must  be  financially  responsible.  Salary 
no  object  as  what  we  want  is  the  risrht 
man. 

■ 

A  SOCIAL  item  received  by  the 
Winston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Jour¬ 
nal  from  a  correspondent  ended: 
“The  couple  will  make  their 
home  near  Axton  where  the 
bride  is  engaged  in  farming.” 
■ 

Files  Micro-filmed 

Lowell,  Mass.  —  The  Lowell 
Sun  has  just  completed  micro¬ 
filming  its  files,  after  several 
months.  The  files  begin  with 
1872.  The  project  was  under 
the  personal  direction  of  David 
F.  Connors,  managing  editor. 


Stuart  Retires 
After  54  Years 
In  Journalism 

Duluth,  Minn. — James  A. 
Stuart,  editor  of  the  Duluth 
News  Tribune  and  Herald,  has 
retired  after  a  54-year  news¬ 
paper  career. 

Stuart,  known  as  the  dean  of 
Head  of  the  Lakes  newspaper 
men,  first  worked  for  the  Su¬ 
perior  (Wls. )  Morning  Leader, 
where  he  was  hired  as  office 
boy  June  7,  1892.  He  was  then 
16  years  old.  After  earning  a 
job  as  reporter  on  the  Leader, 
he  became  affiliated  with  the 
Duluth  News-Tribune  in  1897. 

He  was  its  city  editor,  politi¬ 
cal  reporter  and  legislative  cor¬ 
respondent  during  his  service 
1here.  He  then  went  to  the  Du¬ 
luth  Herald  for  two  years,  and 
then  to  the  Aberdeen  (S.  D.) 
News. 

Still  on  the  move,  he  shifted 
to  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 
and  then  to  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune.  He  returned  to  the  Du¬ 
luth  Herald  in  1912,  and  on  Jan. 
1.  1918,  he  became  the  paper’s 
city  editor,  a  position  he  held 
until  1941,  when  he  assumed  the 
editorship. 

Retiring  with  Stuart  was 
Hiram  P.  McBride,  church  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Duluth  News-Trib¬ 
une  and  Herald. 

Carl  Costello,  who  before 
.serving  in  the  army  in  World 
War  II  was  editorial  writer,  has 
again  been  assigned  to  write  ed¬ 
itorials  for  the  newspapers,  J. 
R.  Van  Horn,  associate  pub¬ 
lisher,  has  announced. 

■ 

Drops  'Baby'  Edition 

Union  City,  N.  J.  —  The  Hud¬ 
son  Dispatch,  Hudson  County’s 
a.  m.  daily  announced  it  would 
not  publish  1947’s  annual  baby 
edition,  “because  of  the  short¬ 
age  of  newsprint.”  The  edition, 
which  annually  contained  photos 
of  more  than  300  local  babies 
and  authoritative  articles  on 
child  care,  had  been  published 
regularly  for  16  years. 


Washington 
News 
Whiffs 

Top  notch  column  with  a  LOCAL  LEAD  !  !  ! 

Written  by  Esther  Van  Wagoner  Tufty  herself 

Just  what  you  would  want  your  own  staff 
to  do — if  you  had  one  at  tlie  Capital 

Exclusive  rights  in  your  territory 

Run  it  Saturday,  Sunday  or  Monday 

Released  from  Capital  by  Dear  Publication  &  Radio,  Inc. 
30  Journal  Square,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


i'hey?  hy,  the  Capitol  and 
the  City  of  Washington  .  .  . 
twin  aspects  of  the  same 
thought  —  like  Hempstead  ^ 
Town  and  the  Nassau  Daily 
Review-Star  .  .  . 

Just  as  Washington  is  the  top 
political  spot  in  the  nation, 
Hempstead  Town  is  the  top 
High-Spot  City  in  New  York 
State* — offering  you  top  sales 
opportunities  among  the  most 
huy-ahle  people  (highest  per 
capita  income  and  retail 
sales)  of  the  State's  major 
markets. 

While  fostering  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Hempstead  Town 
market  for  more  than  25 
years,  the  Nassau  Daily  Re¬ 
view-Star  has  always  im¬ 
proved,  refined  its  own  prod¬ 
uct  for  greater  service  to 
readers  and  advertisers.  Lat¬ 
est  move  is  a  sweeping  re¬ 
styling  of  the  paper  hy  Gil¬ 
bert  Farrar,  famed  for  his 
re-design  of  many  of  the 
country’s  leading  newspapers. 

*Jan.  I  Salas  Manaqamant  forecasts  190.4% 
retail  sales  gain  over  January,  1939  .  .  . 
25.4%  higher  than  the  national  rata  of 
gain.  Dollar  volume  for  January:  $25,300,- 

I  000. 


NASSAU  DAILY 
REVIEW-STAR 

Published  dally  except  Sunday  5c  a  copy 
•  Hempstead  Town,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  0  Execu¬ 
tive  Offices:  Rockville  Centra,  N.  Y.  • 
National  Representatives:  Loranzen  t 
Thompson,  Inc.  •  New  York,  Chicago, 

:  St.  Louis,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angelas, 
I  Detroit,  Cincinnati,  Kansas  City,  Atlanta. 
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He  Knows  ilbany  from  it  to  Y— and  Z 


WOULD  you  have  c^aid.  offhand,  that  Albany 
is  one  of  the  most  strate<rically  located  mar¬ 
kets  in  the  United  States?  That  this  inland 
“empire”  has  direct  water  connection  with  every 
port  in  the  world?  That  it’s  a  point  of  conver¬ 
gence  for  six  major  rail  lines  — a  terminus  for  a 
busy  525-mile  barge  canal  — a 
tourist  mecca  visited  by  750.000 
people  every  year? 

Actually,  Albany  is  the  focal  point 
for  a  vast  world  of  trade  and  travel. 

East,  the  current  flows  to  Boston — 

North,  to  the  Adirondack  resorts 

and  Montreal  —  West,  to  Buffalo 

and  the  (ireat  Lakes  —  South,  to  ^ 

the  c■!^  id  New  York. 


To  know  Albany  marketwise  takes  a  lot  of  getting 
around,  a  ready  welcome  with  key  executives  in 
a  score  of  different  lines,  quick  access  to  authentic 
research  sources.  In  the  Hearst  Advertising 
Service  are  men  to  whom  this  work  is  a  career — 
“reporters  with  a  nose  for  sales” — men  who  know 
Albany  as  only  newspapermen 
can  know  a  great  and  teeming 
LI  A  c  market. 


CALL  THE 

H-A-S 

MAN 


What  these  men  have  evolved  — 
what  they  are  observing  daily  about 
Albany  and  its  importance  as  a 
market  —  is  yours  for  the  asking. 
That  goes  not  only  for  Albany,  but 
for  all  the  other  nine  key  points 
listed  helow.Call  the  H-A-Sman  now. 


Hearst  Advertising  Service 

HERBERT  W.  BEYEA,  Manager 

959— Kth  Ave. ,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. — Offices  in  principal  cities 

Representinff; 

New  York  Joiiriiul-Anierican  •  Pittsbur»h  Sun-Telegraph  •  Uhirago  HeruIH-Atneriean 
Baltimore  News-Post-Ameriean  •  Boston  Record-Anieriean-Advertiser  •  Detroit  Times  •  Albany  Times-Union 
San  Franriseo  Examiner  •  Los  Angeles  Examiner  •  Seattle  Post-Intelligeneer 
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Agency  Marks 
Its  20th  Year 
In  New  Orleans 

New  Orleans  —  New  Year’s 
Eve  was  just  another  day  of 
gayety  and  carnival  activity  for 
thousands  of  New  Orleans' 
people,  and  New  Year’s  Day  an 
occasion  to  get  ready  for  the 
newborn  year,  but  to  the  Fitz¬ 
gerald  Advertising  Agency  the 
dates  were  momentous. 

On  Dec.  31  the  Fitzgerald 
agency  had  its  20th  anniversary 
celebration,  and  on  Jan.  1  en¬ 
tered  into  its  21st  stretch  a  full- 
fledged  member  of  the  national 
advertising  agency  brotherhood. 

Frederic  R.  Gamble,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Advertising  Agencies, 
came  down  from  New  York  to 
attend  the  celebration  and  said 
the  agency  now  functions  on  a 
national  scale. 

The  agencv,  which  was 
founded  by  Clifford  Fitzgerald 
on  Dec.  31,  1926.  is  now  control¬ 
led  and  headed  by  two  partners, 
Joseph  L.  Killeen  and  Joseph 
H.  Epstein.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  sev¬ 
ered  all  connections  with  the 
agency  10  years  ago,  and  is  now 
vicepresldent  of  Dancer-Fitzger- 
ald-Sample.  Inc.,  of  Chicago.  The 
agency,  which  started  at  the 
same  location  it  now  occupies, 
presently  occupies  two  floors  in¬ 
stead  of  the  single  room  of  20 
years  ago. 

Mr.  Killeen  has  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  firm  since  its  early 
days.  Mr.  Epstein  joined  the 
agency  during  its  first  year.  De¬ 
partment  heads  are:  Warren  G. 
Posey,  productions:  Roy  M. 
Schwartz,  copy;  Leonard  E.  Ges- 
sner,  media  and  research  and 
E.  W.  Rector  Wooten,  are  direc¬ 
tors,  being  assisted  by  five 
associates. 

Accounts  of  the  'Fitzgerald 
agency  now  include  the  Louisi¬ 
ana  Sweet  Potato  Industry,  Wes¬ 
son  Oil  and  Snowdrift  Co., 
Wembley,  Inc.,  Blue  Plate  Foods, 
Godchaux  Sugars,  Inc.,  Louisi¬ 
ana  Power  and  Light  Co.,  Myles 
Salt  Co.,  Pen-American  Petrol¬ 
eum  Corp.,  National  Shrimp 
Canners  Association,  Radio  Sta¬ 
tion  WWL,  Sew  Orleans  Item, 
Abestone  Corp.,  Freedom- Valvo- 
llne  Oil  Co.,  Freedom,  Pa. 
Alabama  -  Georgia  Syrup  Co.. 
Montgomery,  Ala.;  H.  G.  Hill 
Stores,  Dixie  Brewing  Co., 
Roosevelt  Hotel,  New  Orleans 
Laundries,  Valmy  Garmet  Co.. 
Hammond,  La.;  John  Parks 
Newsome,  Inc.,  Birmingham. 
Ala.;  Waterman  Steamship 
Corp.,  Mobile,  Ala.;  Greater 
New  Orleans,  Inc.,  and  I.  L. 
Lyons  Co.,  Inc. 

The  H.  G.  Hill  store  account 
has  remained  with  the  agency 
throughout  the  20  years. 


Daily  Aided  Needy 

The  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Sews 
raised  $8,030  for  its  Empty 
Stocking  Fund  this  year,  more 
than  has  ever  been  raised  for 
this  project.  The  money  was 
used  to  buy  Christmas  presents 
for  needy  children. 
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Profit-Sharing  Plan 

An  employe  profit-sharing 
plan,  to  include  all  iull-time 
employes  above  the  age  of  30 
and  with  a  minimum  of  one 
yeor's  service,  has  been  es¬ 
tablished  at  Doherty.  Clifford  & 
Shenfield.  New  York,  adver¬ 
tising  agency.  Lawrence  L. 
Shenfield,  president  an¬ 
nounces.  The  plan  is  based 
on  annual  company  earnings 
and  provides  for  the  accumula¬ 
tion  and  investment  of  funds 
under  trusteeship  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  each  participant.  It  is  in 
addition  to  group  life  in¬ 
surance  and  hospitalisation 
plans  already  in  effect. 


Ad  Mat  Service  Reflects 
New  Retail  Conditions 

With  a  list  of  nearly  500  sub¬ 
scribing  newspapers  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  its  first  year,  Stamps- 
Conhaim  General  Newspaper 
Advertising  Service  is  planning 
its  February  release  with  an  eye 
to  changing  conditions  in  the 
retail  field,  merchandising  the 
contents  accordingly. 

Several  new  features  include 
fashion  section,  tuned  to  the  new 
styles  resulting  from  the  relax¬ 
ation  of  federal  restrictions,  a 
feature  of  interest  to  rural  and 
agricultural  newspapers,  and  a 
small-home-builders  section  in¬ 
cluding  sketches  and  floor  plans. 
■ 

L.  A.  Ad  Women 
Renew  Lecture  Course 

The  Los  Angeles  Advertising 
Women  have  announced  that 
their  third  annual  12-week  lec¬ 
ture  course  on  “Advertising  In 
Business”  will  be  given  Jan.  21 
through  April  8. 

The  course  is  open  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.  Lecturers  on  the  roster  in¬ 
clude  Don  Belding,  Foote,  Cone 
&  Belding;  Floyd  Maxwell, 
chairman,  Los  Angeles  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association; 
Norton  Mogge,  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co.;  Frances  Corey, 
advertising  manager,  the  May 
Co.;  Ramsey  S.  Oppenheim, 
general  manager.  Western  Ad¬ 
vertising. 


Stevens  Sells 
Boston  Agency 
To  M.  L  Tyler 

Boston — Herman  W.  Stevens, 
well-known  to  newspaper  row, 
sold  his  advertising  business  in 
the  Boston 
Globe  building 
last  week  to  M. 
L.  Tyler,  and 
said  with  Garbo 
“I  tank  I  loaf 
now.” 

For  almost  52 
years  Mr.  Ste¬ 
vens  had  his 
office  in  the 
Globe  building, 
for  “it  was  one 
of  the  tall  build¬ 
ings  in  Boston” 
when  he  started 
out  in  business.  “People  pointed 
it  out  to  country  boys  from  New 
Hampshire  as  the  ‘skyscraper,’  ” 
he  says. 

Mr.  Stevens’  late  brother, 
Frank  L.  Stevens,  who  had  been 
a  desk  man  on  the  Globe  and 
later  was  managing  editor  of 
the  Boston  Herald,  decided  to 
form  an  advertising  agency.  In 
1892  Herman  joined  him  and  be¬ 
came  president  of  the  agency. 

The  agency  has  been  taken 
over  by  the  man  whose  grand¬ 
mother  made  the  first  feminine 
advertising  history  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  Mr.  Tyler  will  retain  the 
Stevens  name  in  forsaking  his 
23-year  business  as  a  publisher’s 
representative  in  New  England. 

A  hundred  years  ago  Tyler’s 
grandmother  became  the  first 
woman  in  New  England  to  work 
at  advertising.  As  a  part  of  her 
promotion  campaign  to  build  up 
her  jam  and  jelly  business  in 
New  Hampshire,  Diana  Bishop 
Tyler  rode  a  horse  up  Mt. 
Washington,  creating  a  flurry  in 
staid  New  England.  But  this  and 
subsequent  advertising  ventures 
built  up  her  business  to  the 
point  of  permitting  her  to  bring 
up  her  11  children. 

Mr.  Tyler  has  been  New  Eng¬ 
land  representative  for  the  Sew 
York  Herald  Tribune  for  12 
years,  and  also  served  as  repre¬ 
sentative  in  New  England  for 
Station  WOR.  Among  his  ac¬ 
counts  are  Salada  Tea  Company, 
Ginn  &  Co.,  Swann  and  Stickley 
Company. 


MARION  HARPER 
ASSOCIATES  INC. 

MARKETING  AND  RESEARCH  COUNSEL 

CONSUMER  PANEL  OPERATION 
READERSHIP  SURVEYS 
SPECIAL  MARKET  STUDIES 

A  national  organization  familiar  with  the  problems  of  newspaper 
publishers. 

274  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


(Svery  city  has 
its  Middle  Class, 
but  Washing¬ 
ton,  because  of 
the  nature  of  its 
activities,  has 
more  of  it  than 
any  other  city 
in  the  Union. 

a  cu^iome^  in 
WcMUnfton 

BUY  GREAT  CIRCULATION 

^ - - 

Edilpr  and  PubU»b«r 


TIMES-HERALO  .  262,216 
The  STAR  .  .  .  210,256 
The  POST  .  .  .  167,261 
The  NEWS  .  .  .  109,694 

as  of  September  30,  1946 


WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 


National  Representative 
GEO.  A.  McDEVITT  CO. 
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Ijrh^sltuatlon  in  the  Levantine  and  I'oslem  worlds  will 
strongly  Influence  solution  of  the  great  problem  of  our 
times ---whether  the  Soviet  and  Western  syst.er.is  can  find  a 
way  to  live  together,  and  in  peace* 

I^Stew^t  Alsop  leaves  Jan*  3,5  to  cover  these  hot  spots* 
Ke  is  going  to  a  bizarre  region,  bristling  with  fantastic 
personalities  and  political  phenomena*  He  will  report  on 


these,  too, 


The  Alsops 
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Plant  City  Theme 
A  Must’  This  Year 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

DESPITE  the  great  work  that 

many  newspapers  have  done 
and  are  doing  in  the  field  of 
plant  city  advertising,  much  re¬ 
mains  to  be  done  and  the  chal¬ 
lenge  to  do  it  is  as  sharp  these 
days  as  ever.  A  series  of  private 
reports  recently  made  by  the 
Opinion  Research  Corporation 
of  Princeton,  N.  J.,  we  are 
told,  suggests  that  community 
relations  is  the  biggest  problem 
but  one  facing  industrial  man¬ 
agement  in  1947.  The  Number 
One  problem,  of  course,  is  em¬ 
ploye  relations. 

So  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
this  is  a  challenge  that  can  be 
thrown  squarely  at  the  promo¬ 
tion — or  public  relations— de¬ 
partment.  The  newspaper,  we 
firmly  believe,  has  a  responsi¬ 
bility  to  its  community  in  con¬ 
nection  with  plant  city  adver¬ 
tising  that  far  transcends  the 
dollars-and-cents  business  of 
selling  such  advertising. 

All  Benefit 

Facts  abound  which  show 
that  wisely  planned  community 
relations  programs  pay  off  for 
the  companies  sponsoring  such 
programs.  The  payoff,  of 
course,  is  in  smoothly  running 
production  and  work  schedules 
undisturbed  by  strikes. 

The  community  has  a  stake  in 
such  programs  as  well  as  the 
company.  Even  the  bitterest  of 
labor’s  partisans  today  will  ad¬ 
mit  that  a  strike  is  as  costly  to 
labor,  or  more  so,  than  it  is  to 
management. 

The  newspaper  has  the  same 
stake,  of  course,  as  the  rest  of 
the  community.  But  the  news¬ 
paper  also  has  a  power  to  pre¬ 
vent  disturbed  industrial  rela 
tions  which  no  other  force  in 
the  community  has.  That  power 
in  plant  city  advertising. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk 
about  the  public  relations  of  in¬ 
dustry.  There  hats  been  a  lot 
less  done.  The  American  A.sso- 
ciation  of  Advertising  Agencies, 
the  Association  of  National  Ad 
vertisers.  the  Advertising  Fed¬ 
eration  of  America,  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
StatgS;_tl^  National  Association 

Contest  Entries  Due 

Deadline  for  submitting  en¬ 
tries  in  the  EDITOR  &  PUB- 
USHER  Promotion  Contest  is 
Jon.  31— for  all  dailies  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

Seven  “Oscars"  will  be 
awarded  for  best  promotion  ef¬ 
forts  on  behalf  of  (1)  national 
advertising  in  newspapers,  (2) 
local  advertising,  (3)  classi¬ 
fied,  (4)  circulation,  (5)  public 
relations  and  community  effort. 
(6)  market  data.  (7)  classifica¬ 
tion  market  data. 


of  Manufacturers — all  have 
programs  designed  to  help  the 
public  relations  of  industry.  We 
have  no  quarrel  with  them.  We 
are  quite  ready  to  admit  that 
they  are  all  good  programs.  We 
want  to  know  just  one  thing. 
Where  are  they?  When  does  the 
big  show  begin? 

For  the  smart  newspaper  pro¬ 
motion  department,  it  begins 
today — and  it  begins  where  the 
public  relations  of  industry 
must  begin,  at  the  community 
level.  Every  daily  newspaper  in 
the  country  ought  to  sponsor  a 
public  relations  advertising 
committee  for  its  community. 
Get  leading  citizens  in  on  it. 
Get  the  chamber  of  commerce 
in  on  it.  Get  the  industries  in 
your  town  to  run  community 
advertising.  Get  them  to  spon¬ 
sor  some  of  the  campaigns  of¬ 
fered  by  the  Ad  Council. 

If  community  relations  are 
the  big  1947  problem  for  indus¬ 
trial  management,  the  news¬ 
papers  of  the  country  have  the 
answer.  But  it’s  up  to  the  news¬ 
papers  to  reach  management 
with  that  answer  before  some¬ 
one  else  does  with  another  an¬ 
swer  that  will  still  leave  the 
question  hanging  over  us. 

Carrier  Relations 

TWO  interesting  booklets  de¬ 
signed  to  further  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  parents  of  carriers 
and  the  newspaper  come  to 
hand  this  week.  One.  from  the 
Washington  (D.  C. )  Post,  serves 
a  double  function,  as  Promotion 
Manager  Raoul  Blumberg  ex¬ 
plains.  It  is  used  among  par¬ 
ents  of  prospective  carriers  as 
recruitment  literature.  It  is  used 
also  among  carriers  to  bolster 
their  sense  of  responsibility. 
The  booklet  is  extremely  well 
done,  each  page  utilizing  a 
simple  cartoon  drawing  to  pound 
across  a  single  idea. 

The  other,  from  the  Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal  and  Press 
Scimitar,  is  labeled  frankly  “a 
report  to  parents.”  It  is  a  sim¬ 
ple  folder,  nicely  illustrated 
with  photographs,  detailing  the 
advantages  to  young  boys  of  be¬ 
ing  newspaper  carriers. 

Tops  in  Color 

WITH  interest  these  days  keen 
in  color  advertising  in  news¬ 
papers,  the  Cincinnati  Times- 
Star  hits  the  right  psychologi¬ 
cal  moment  with  its  booklet 
"Tops  in  Color.”  This  is  a  sim¬ 
ply  done  BV^xll  booklet  which 
shows  the  25  basic  colors  avail¬ 
able  to  advertisers  at  the  Times- 
Star.  The  colors  are  reproduced 
on  newsprint  for  accuracy  in 
advertiser  planning,  and  are 
.'hown  in  full,  half  and  quarter 
tone.  The  booklet  is  completely 
practical.  There  is  no  sell  in  it, 
either  for  color  or  for  the 
Times-Star.  The  result  is,  there 
is  a  lot  of  sell  in  it  for  both. 
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'Way  Ahead 

A  CALENDAR  tor  2003  has  been 
distributed  by  the  Irving 
Davis  Co.,  New  York  adver¬ 
tising  agency  which  sent  out  a 
1901  calendar  last  year,  because 
it  was  identical  with  1946.  Some 
clients  ribbed  the  agency  for 
being  ’’behind  the  times,”  so  Mr. 
Davis  made  this  year’s  presenta¬ 
tion  futuristic  —  2003  being  the 
same  as  1947. 

Helping  Disabled  Vets 

THE  Scranton  (Pa.)  Tribune’s 
campaign  to  get  work  for  dis¬ 
abled  veterans  has  resulted  in 
placements  for  more  than  100 
and  praise  from  the  Veterans’ 
Administration. 

File  for  December 

INSTEAD  of  editorials,  the 
Shreveport  (La.)  Times  ran 
half  a  page  of  Christmas  Psalms 
in  its  Dec.  25  issue.  A  year  ago, 
the  Times  published  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  as  the  only  edi¬ 
torial  on  Christmas  Day  and 
next  year  Associated  Editor  Do¬ 
nald  M.  Ewing  is  planning  to 
devote  two  pages  to  Christmas 
material. 


Howard  Named 
Denver  Post 
Ad  Director 

Denver,  Colo. — Samuel  G 
Howard,  who  resigned  as  adver 
tising  manager  of  the  Minne 
apolis  Star  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Tribune 
in  November, 
has  been  named 
advertising  di¬ 
rector  oi  the 
Denver  Post. 

This  position. 

Palmer  Hoyt, 
editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  said,  is  a 
new  one,  and 
there  are  no 
other  changes 
in  the  person 
nel  of  advertis 
ing  departments. 

Howard  left  the  Indianapolit 
News  after  15  years  to  move  to 
Minneapolis  in  1935.  He  was 
successively  retail  sales  mana¬ 
ger,  national  advertising  man 
ager  and  advertising  director  of 
the  two  Cowles  papers. 

He  is  a  vicepresident  and  pro¬ 
gram  chairman  for  the  National 
Advertising  Executives  Associa 
tion  for  1946,  and  has  been  a 
member  of  the  retail  and  sales 
committees  of  the  ANPA. 


Howard 


Greetings  from  Boys 

ON  Christmas  Day,  the  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Morning  News  ran  a 
box  on  Page  One  as  a  greeting 
from  the  carrier  boy  to  his  sub¬ 
scribers;  “I  won’t  waken  you 
from  your  early  morning  nap,” 
the  message  said,  “so  I  must  be 
content  to  greet  you  in  this 
fashion.” 

Picking  the  Batboy 

THE  Chicago  Daily  News  is  go¬ 
ing  to  pick  the  batboy  for  the 
White  Sox,  letting  youths  write 
brief  essays  on  “Why  Id  Like 
to  Be  Batboy  for  the  White  Sox. 
Boys  from  8  to  15  are  eligible  to 
apply,  and  the  winner  not  only 
will  get  the  job,  but  a  uniform, 
equipment,  and  season  tickets 
for  his  parents.  Details  of  the 
contest  were  worked  out  by  Cir¬ 
culation  Director  Arthur  E. 
Hall,  Sports  Editor  John  P. 
Carmichael,  Promotion  Editor 
Ben  Maidenburg  and  officials  of 
the  White  Sox. 


The  JOURNAL-TIMES 


■  ACINI.  WISCONSIN 
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WARNINGi 

from  The 

WALL  STREET  JOURNAL 

In  1947,  you  will  need  to  keep  up-to- 
the-minute  on  news  affecting  your  fu¬ 
ture  and  the  future  of  your  businesa, 

Because  the  reports  in  The  WaU 
Street  Journal  come  to  you  DAILY, 
you  get  the  fastest  possible  warning  of 
any  new  trend  that  may  affect  youi 
business  and  personal  income.  You  get  i 
the  facts  in  time  to  take  whatever  steps 
are  needed  to  protect  your  interests, 
or  to  seize  quickly  a  new  profit-making 
opportunity.  You  are  promptly  and  I 
<  reliably  informed  on  every  major  new  I 
development  relating  to:  Taxes,  Labor,  j 
Prices,  Materials,  WAA,  New  Legisla¬ 
tion,  Discoveries  in  Industry,  Business 
and  Market  Trends,  Foreign  Trads 
and  World  Events. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  is  the  com¬ 
plete  business  daily. .  .with  the  largest 
staff  of  writers  on  business  and  finan- 
j  cial  subjects . . .  and,  in  addition,  it  is 
I  the  only  business  paper  served  by  all 
;  four  big  press  associations.  Why  not 
i  try  it  for  the  next  3  months...  just  tear  ; 
j  out  this  ad  and  attach  it  to  your  check 
I  for  $5  and  mail.  Trial  subscription... 

I  $6  for  3  months— 77  issues  (in  U.  S. 

,  and  Possessions).  Address :  The  Wall 
I  Street  Journal,  44  Broad  Street,  New  | 
'York4,  N.Y.  - - EPMl 
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Seven  words  to  the  wise: 

Use  Johnson  SPEED  KING  Quick  Setting  BLACKS 

H  SPEED  KING  BLACKS,  like  all  Johnson  Inks,  are 
products  of  highest  quality  .  .  .  the  result  of  142  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  meeting  the  demands  of  exacting  craftsmen.  Thus, 
besides  saving  time,  SPEED  KING  BI^CKS  make  it  easier  for 
you  to  turn  out  superior  printing. 

■  SPEED  KING  JOB  BLACK  3804  —sets  very  quickly 
and  produces  a  good  final  binding  overnight. 

■  SPEED  KING  CYLINDER  BLACK  3804'S-has  softer 
body  than  BLACK  3804,  but  all  other  characteristics  are  the  same. 

■  SPEED  KING  CYLINDER  BLACK  3814  —  sets  very 
quickly  and  produces  satisfactory  binding  on  softer  stocks.  It 
will  remain  entirely  open  on  the  press  overnight. 

H  You  will  profit  by  using  Johnson  SPEED  KING 
Quick  Setting  BLACKS,  so  don’t  delay  putting  them  to  work — 
send  your  order  now. 


lohn^oii  ^ 

■SBS^MPANY 


GOOD  INKS  SINCE  1804 

10th  and  Lombard  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  BOSTON  •  ST.  LOUIS  •  CLEVELAND  •  DETROIT 
BALTIMORE  •  KANSAS  CITY  •  PITTSBURGH  •  ATLANTA  •  DALLAS 
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U.S.  Newscasts 
Help  Censored 
Press  In  Europe 

Washington — For  a  year,  the 
State  Department  has  b^n  send¬ 
ing  out  shortwave  broadcasts  in 
over  20  languages. 

Tlie  State  Department  report¬ 
ed  this  week  it  has  received 
50,000  ietters  from  listeners  dur¬ 
ing  the  year.  Approximately 
65%  of  these  came  from  Eu¬ 
rope;  25%  from  the  nations 
South  of  the  Border;  and  10% 
from  the  Far  East. 

The  most  pointed  and  critical 
questions  come  from  Germany. 
“What  about  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan?”  A  German  teen-ager 
asks:  “How  widespread  is  Jim 
Crowism?”:  “Isn’t  there  anti- 
Semitism  also  in  the  U.S.?”  “Is 
it  true  that  strikes  have  par¬ 
alyzed  all  U.S.  industry?”  Many 
of  the  questions  asked,  when  of 
general  interest,  are  answered 
on  subsequent  programs. 

Accurate  reports  are  not  avail¬ 
able  on  the  number  of  short¬ 
wave  receiving  sets  throughout 
the  world,  but  it  is  generally 
known  that  in  Europe  and  else 
where  outside  the  United  States, 
almost  all  new  radio  sets  and 
those  made  in  the  years  just 
before  the  war  are  equipped 
with  shortwave  receivers. 

An  Associated  Press  reporter 
recently  estimated  that  between 
75,000  and  100.000  shortwave 
sets  exist  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Another  estimate  indicates  that 
there  are  100,000  radio  sets  in 
Yugoslavia,  most  of  which  have 
shortwave  reception.  In  Argen¬ 
tina  probably  800.000  short¬ 
wave  sets  are  in  existence. 

Newspapers  frequently  mon¬ 
itor  newscasts  and  use  the 
stories  in  their  headlines  the 
next  day.  From  Bangkok,  the 
U.S.  Ambassador  recently  said: 
“The  local  press  frequently 
quotes  the  radio  bulletin  on  U.S. 
attitudes  on  current  situations.” 

In  Hungary  a  check  was  made 
of  the  press,  and  it  was  found 
that  several  times  a  week  head 
lines  of  non-communist  papers 
featured  news  heard  on  the 
Hungarian  newscasts.  Without 
this  source  of  U.S.  news  Hun¬ 
garians  would  be  dependent 
solely  on  Reuters  (British)  and 
Tass  (Russia)  sources  for  their 
news,  the  State  Department 
said. 

In  Poland,  the  censors  at  first 
banned  the  release  of  the  full 
text  of  Secretary  Bvrnes’  Stutt 
gart  speech  of  Sept.  5  on  U.S. 
policy  towards  Germany.  The 
text  was  broadcast  on  three  suc¬ 
cessive  days.  After  the  third 
day,  the  censors  released  the 
speech  for  the  press. 


U.P.  Adds  Another 

San  Fhancisco  —  Returned 
from  a  Central  American  trip 
which  included  attendance  at 
Mexico’s  inauguration,  Frank  H. 
Bartholomew,  Pacific  Division 
manager.  United  Press,  reports 
the  addition  of  a  second  Nica¬ 
raguan  newspaper  to  U.P.  Serv¬ 
ice  has  already  begun  to  La 
Noticla  of  Managua. 
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Fcdse  Report  Lows 

At  least  eight  states  hove 
laws  which  make  it  a  misde¬ 
meanor  to  give  false  informa¬ 
tion  to  newspapers,  according 
to  a  checkup  made  by  the  Am¬ 
erican  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association. 

On  the  list  are:  Maine,  Mon¬ 
tana,  North  Carolina,  Virginia, 
Minnesota,  New  York,  Ohio 
and  Utah.  A  few  specify  the 
penalty  to  be  a  fine  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  $500  or  imprisonment 
of  one  year,  or  both. 


Pawtucket  Times, 

Guild  in  New  Pact 

Pawtucket,  R.  I.  —  The  Paw¬ 
tucket  Times  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  and  Stanley  T.  Black, 
treasurer  and  general  manager, 
are  lauded  in  a  bulletin  issued 
by  George  A.  Harris,  president 
of  the  New  England  District 
Council,  ANG,  for  recent  “har¬ 
monious”  negotiations  between 
the  company  and  the  Times  lo¬ 
cal  of  the  guild. 

The  new  Times  editorial  de 
partment  contract,  completed 
before  expiration  of  the  1946 
agreement,  provides  raises  of 
from  $8  to  $10  weekly  or  ap¬ 
proximately  20  per  cent  for 
nearly  30  newsroom  employes. 

New  weekly  wages  pay  the 
news  editor  $85;  city  ed,  $80; 
sports  ed,  $68;  deskmen,  $64  and 
$66  after  a  years  experience, 
and  reporters,  from  $33  for  be¬ 
ginners  to  $64  after  four  years 
experience. 

■ 

N.  Y.  Guild  Is  Named 
In  Election  Fund  Probe 

Washington — The  Newspaper 
Guild  of  New  York  has  been 
reported  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  for  possible  prosecution 
under  the  Federal  Corrupt 
Practices  Act. 

The  guild  is  one  of  69  unions 
and  corporations  which  the 
House  committee  on  campaign 
expenditures  said  made  contri¬ 
butions  in  the  November  elec¬ 
tion  campaign. 

(In  New  York,  the  guild's  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident.  John  F. 
Ryan,  said  members  contributed 
individually  to  candidates. 


Breakfast  Briefs 

From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

President  Truman  indicates  he 
will  ask  for  some  changes  In 
the  labor  laws.  He  apparently 
realizes  that  his  use  of  the  veto 

power  did  not  produce  any 

manpower. 

•  •  • 

Under  the  terms  of  its  reorgani¬ 
zation  bill.  Congress  is  building 
up  Its  own  brain  trust.  Each 
member  will  have  an  expert 
assistant  capable  of  telling  him 
what  he  Is  talking  about. 

•  »  • 

The  great  powers  seem  to  be 
getting  along  better  these  days. 
Someone  apparently  told  them 
that  an  agreement  a  day  keeps 
the  atom  away. 


AKRON 
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McGovemTakes 
Over  News  Spot 
In  Washington 

Washington  —  The  Capital 
press  corps  has  added  an  inter¬ 
esting  recruit  to  its  ranks  in  the 
person  of  James  Patrick  McGov¬ 
ern,  prominent  attorney  here 
who  has  become  Washington 
correspondent  for  the  Arizona 
Daily  Sun  at  Flagstaff,  Ariz.,  a 
newspaper  he  founded  almost 
half  a  century  ago  and  whose 
editorial  chair  he  gave  up  for 
service  in  the  Spanish- American 
War.  He  will  continue  his  law 
practice. 

In  the  intervening  years,  Mc¬ 
Govern  practiced  law  in  New 
York  and  in  Washington,  served 
in  World  War  I  with  the  rank 
of  captain,  and  found  time  to 
write  several  volumes  of  verse, 
some  of  which  has  been  inserted 
in  the  Congressional  Record,  and 
.several  of  which  are  now  the 
official  poems  of  American  Le¬ 
gion  Posts. 

A  bill  providing  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  in  Washington  of  a  monu¬ 
ment  symbolizing  peace,  in¬ 
troduced  last  year  by  Rep.  Ri¬ 
chard  Harless  of  Arizona,  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  monument  should 
bear  the  inscription: 

“War  would  ever  be  a  fugitive 
if  only  Christ  among  us  all 
might  live.” 

It  is  taken  from  McGovern’s 
“New  Roads  to  Rome.” 

The  newest  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent  studied  law  while 
editing  Coconino  (Ariz.)  Sun. 


COMES  TO 


Akron  has  taken  another  im¬ 
portant  stride  in  the  march 
that  has  already  characertized 
it  as  the  "Rubber  Research 
Capital  of  the  World.”  The 
latest  step  was  the  official 
opening  on  November  22nd 
of  the  Akron  rubber  research 
laboratory  of  E.  I.  du  Pont 
de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Establishment  here  of  the  Du 
Pont  laboratory  is  in  effect 
recognition  by  that  chemical 
industry  giant  of  Akron’s 
importance  as  a  science  cen¬ 
ter.  The  Rubber  Capital’s 
march  in  this  direction  has 
been  swift,  steady  and  on  a 
multi-million-dollar  scale. 

The  adding  of  Du  Pont  to 
Akron’s  other  big  name  in¬ 
dustries  is  another  reason 
why  this  free-spending  Mar¬ 
ket  should  top  your  list  of 
sales  promotion. 


How  are  the 

nation*  going  »  « 

J^EiL 

Bv  creating!.^  *  UKAa 
world  •over-******'*"““^" 

eignty  in 

which  governments  are  partner* 
rather  than  competitors. 

How  are  the  racial  elements  in 
each  country  going  to  live  together 
in  decency,  dignity  and  justice?  By 
learning  that  they  must  share  we 
same  fundamental  rights  and  duties 
as  sons  of  one  household,  brothers  of 
one  mankind. 


The  Reality  or  Bsotheebood 

A  new,  ennobliii^  and  potent  con¬ 
ception  of  the  principle  of  human 
relations  has  been  given  our  age  in 
the  teachings  of  the  Baha’i  World 
Faith. 

By  realizing  the  basic  truth  of  the 
oneness  of  mankind,  the  human  mind 
can  leave  behind  the  confusions  and 
fears  of  the  past  and  begin  to  tbink 
clearly  and  effectively  about  the 
constructive  possibilities  of  the  new 
world  era. 

A  complimentary  copy  of  “The 
Reality  of  Brotherhood”  with  a 
summary  of  Baha’i  teachings  will  be 
sent  free  on  request. 


fteprnsnnfncf  by: 

Story,  Brooks  &  Fialoy 

New  York  Hhiladelphia 

Chicago  Cleveland 

Los  Angeles  Atlanta 


BAHA'I  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

5)4  Sheridan  Road,  Wilmette,  Illinois 
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for  the  Best 
in  Broadcasting 


In  FM,  Collins  gives  you:  advanced  engineering, 
efficient  operation,  simplified  design,  Phasitron  modulation 
maximum  accessibility,  personnel  protection,  unit  construe 
tion,  flawless  performance,  dependability. 


Calimt  Typ«  73IA 
250  watt  fM  tramtmittar 


reached  from  the  front  of  the  cabinet,  while 
the  transmitter  is  on  the  air.  Electrical  and 
mechanical  interlocks  provide  maximum  per¬ 
sonnel  protection  when  doors  are  opened. 

The  731  A,  shown  above,  is  one  of  a  line  of 
Collins  FM  transmitters  which  reflect  many 
years  of  successful  experience  in  the  design 
and  manufacture  of  outstanding  broadcast 
station  equipment.  Tell  us  about  your  plans 
and  ask  for  descriptive  literature  covering 
our  FM  transmitters  and  studio  equipment. 
We  can  supply  your  entire  needs  from  micro¬ 
phone  to  antenna. 


Collins  FM  utilizes  the  Phasitron  modulation 
system.  Direct  crystal  control  of  the  carrier 
frequency  eliminates  complicated  reference 
circuits,  and  permits  the  use  of  conventional 
quartz  crystals,  with  simple  temperature 
control.  Only  6  multiplier  tubes  are  em¬ 
ployed  to  produce  the  transmitted  frequency. 
FCC  specifications  are  amply  fulfilled  in 
every  detail.  Unit  construction  facilitates 
increasing  power  at  any  time. 

Years  ago,  Collins  pioneered  the  use  of 
vertical  chassis  construction  for  accessibility. 
Maintenance  of  Collins  equipment  is  a  sim¬ 
ple  task.  All  operating  controls  are  easily 


COLLINS  RADIO  COMPANY,  CEDAR  RAPIDS,  IOWA  ^ 

11  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  18,  N.  Y.  458  South  Spring  Street,  Los  Angeles  13,  California 
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Column  Lets  Readers 
Answer  Questions 


HOW  TO  KNOW  AND  SELL 
THE  HOUSTON  MARKET 


By  Helen  M.  Staunton 


What  do  you  and  turns  over  the  typing  job 


to  girls  in  the  office. 

“I  never  <111  in  with  my  own 
Caswell  an- 


answers, 
swered  an  E  &  P  question.  “If 
no  answer  is  forthcoming,  it  is 
just  too  bad  —  This  happens 
rarely." 

Mail  from  men  is  frequent, 
but  rather  specialized:  asking 
what  to  do  about  their  wives’ 
too  many  hats,  needing  recipes 
for  bachelor  parties,  giving  ad¬ 
vice  on  refinishing  floors  and 


there  were  questions  on  what  to  Mrs.  Caswell  finds  the  read- 
do  about  a  four-year  old  boy  ers  enjoy  a  good  row  from  time 
who  teases,  how  to  care  for  a  to  time^  She  recalled  one  fur- 
pewter  candelabra,  how  to  ious 


.  ,  much 

make  white  cookies  with  little  work  a  man  should  do  around 
sugar  or  shortening.  There  were  home — that  had  both  sexes  in 
answers 
lions  o 


to  earlier  ques-  the  fray. 

5ses  in  current  The  problem  of  when  to  calm 
events,  how  to  use  egg  shells  in  down  the  readers  is  only  one 
growing  violets,  where  to  get  a  spot  where  the  column  calls  for 

editorial  judgment  Mrs.  Cas¬ 
well  notc^  that  she  had  to 


book  on  breakfast  menus. 

Readers  contributed  recipes  -  .  -  ^  -  v 

for  a  little  sugar,  no  shortening  watch  attempts  to  use  the  col- 
fruit  cake,  a  24-hour  salad  and  “  «  substitute  for  a  classi- 
cinnamon  rolls.  Another  reader  3d.  such  as  offering  an  ar- 
offered  advice  in  answer  to  a  or  trying  to  get 

request  what  to  wear  in  Cali-  touch  with  “lonely  hearts”, 
fornia— and  in  disagreement  to  are  confidential  and  the 

suggestions  offered  by  another  column  operates  under  a  strict 
—  rule  that  names  of  readers  are 

never  sent  to  others  unless  spe- 
flfically  directed. 

■ 

.  . . _  Coma  in  New  Post 

Atlanta  Journal 

Edwin  Camp, 


^  The  Chronicle’s  staff  of 
65  reporters  provide 
Chronicle  readers  with  the 
largest  local  news  coverage  of 
any  Houston  newspaper.  Daily 
or  Sunday,  The  Chronicle  pub¬ 
lishes  more  nationally  syndi¬ 
cated  and  locally  written  fea¬ 
tures  than  any  other  Houston 
paper.  In  the  aggregate — 
society,  fashions  and  special 
features — ^The  Chronicle  pub¬ 
lishes  more  of  interest  to  women 
than  any  other  Houston  news¬ 
paper.  And  thought-inspiring, 
persuasive  editorials  have  helped 
develop  Chronicle  reader  re¬ 
sponse  to  a  new  high  in  the 
South’s  largest  market.  No 
wonder  The  Chronicle  has  been 
Houston’s  leading  newspaper 
for  34  years . . .  your  best  entree 
to  the  rich  Houston  market. 


'Texas’  b 


iggest  city  is 
suddenly  growing  bigger 
and  wealthier  .  . .  Once  (Hous¬ 
ton)  hoped  to  rival  New  Or¬ 
leans’  population.  Now  it  has 
passed  that,  it  is  looking  ahead 
at  such  cities  as  Cleveland  and 
Los  Angeles.” — Life.  "Fastest- 
growing  city  in  the  nation,  cer¬ 
tainly  the  most  daringly  pro¬ 
gressive.”  —  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat.  "The  traveler’s  con¬ 
clusions  on  the  state  of  the 
nation:  Houston,  Texas,  will 
become  the  fourth  city  in  size 
and  power  by  1950.” — The  Sat¬ 
urday  Evening  Post.  Houston, 
the  world’s  biggest  oil  port  and 
oil  headquarters,  is  making  the 
nation’s  headlines  day  after  day. 
When  you  sell  Houston,  you  sell 
the  South’s  greatest  market. 


reader. 

Column  Four  Years  Old 

“Challenge"  was  the  heading 
on  a  letter  from  Mrs.  H.  G., 

Bethesda.  which  just  might  pro¬ 
duce  some  r _  ' 

column:  “Please  accept  my 
thanks  for  your  many  helps, 
but  this  is  a  bit  too  much — I 
wish  to  challenge  Mrs.  E.  W., 

Arlington,  to  demonstrate  Iron¬ 
ing  a  man’s  shirt  in  four  min¬ 
utes.  I  have  about  10  a  week 
for  my  husband  ...  so  I  do 
them,  and  well.  I  am  middle 
aged,  a  grandmother,  so  not  a 
novice  in  any  household  duties." 

Four  years  old  now,  the 
“Readers’  Clearing  House”  In 
these  days  of  short  newsprint 
supplies  takes  about  two  col¬ 
umns  a  day. 

Entirely  Betsy  Caswell's 
“baby",  the  column  was  her  at-  ion 
tempt  to  get  away  from  the  Mr. 
usual  advice  column  “where  the 
editor  knows  all  the  answers." 

“I  also  took  advantage,”  she 
told  E  &  P,  “of  that  very  fem¬ 
inine  trait — the  love  of  handing 
out  advice,  and  the  equally 
popular  sport  of  ‘asking  the 
neighbors’  ”. 

To  get  It  started  she  wrote  Milwaukee  —  The  Milwaukee 
all  the  requests  and  answers.  Journal  has  contributed  $100,000 
using  different  initials,  but  “It  to  the  Metropolitan  Milwaukee 
took  only  three  days  of  pad-  War  Memorial,  Inc.,  which  is 
ding."  campaigning  for  $5,000,000  for 

The  problem  of  handling  the  the  erection  of  a  ‘‘living  mem- 
mail  for  the  column  Is  now  no  orial”  in  honor  of  Milwaukee 
alight  task.  Mrs.  Caswell,  who  County  citizens  vvho  gave  de- 
has  been  woman’s  editor  of  the  voted  service  and  those  who 
Star  11  years,  weeds  the  letters  died  while  serving  their  country 
out  carefully,  changes  the  words  during  the  war.  Additional  gifts 
as  little  as  possible  In  order  to  of  $25,000  each  have  also  been 
keep  the  personal  flavor,  checks  made  by  Harry  J.  Grant,  chair- 
recipes  carefully  as  to  ingred-  man  of  the  board,  and  Miss  Faye 
lents  and  methods,  writes  heads  McBeath  of  the  Journal  Co, 


editor,  announced  this  week. 
The  other  associate  editor,  Wil¬ 
liam  Cole  Jones,  continues  In 
the  position  he  has  held  more 
than  11  years, 

Mr,  Camp  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Journal  staff  for  24  years. 
During  most  of  that  time  he  has 
been  one  of  the  principal  con¬ 
tributors  to  the  Journal’s  edi¬ 
torial  page.  Before  coming  to 
the  Journal,  he  was  managing 
editor  of  the  Atlanta  Georg- 


Camp,  one  of  the  first 
newscasters  on  the  Journal’s 
radio  station,  WSB,  Is  now  a 
weekly  commentator  on  the 
“Views  of  the  News”  pro¬ 
gram. 


The  Houston 
Chrenicle^:^^ 


Yh«  Heutfon  Market  i>  told 
v  whan  your  tiery  it  told 
...  in  The  ChronicU 
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lou  used  to  feel  sorry  for 
people  like  Aunt  Hannah. 


A  maiden  lady,  and  no  longer 
young,  her  kind  once  knew  a  world 
no  bigger  than  the  view  from  her 
front-porch  rocker. 


Not  any  more.  Aunt  Hannah  gets 
around.  She  has  a  car  of  her 
own  and  the  cat  can  have  the 
rocker. 


General  Motors’  past  earnings.  years.  During  the  war  years  it 

was  ZYii. 

Progress  was  no  gift— it  was  bought 
by  plowing  back  profits  in  steady 
effort  to  produce  more  and  better 
things  for  more  people. 


It  may  be  that  Aunt  Hannah  is 
one  of  more  than  200,000  women 
who  are  stockholders  in  General 
Motors.  If  so,  she  helped  lift  her¬ 
self  out  of  the  rocking  chair  and 
out  into  the  world. 


Is  freedom  from  the  front  porch 
worth  that  much  to  American 
women? 

Are  all  the  other  benefits  that  have 
come  from  automotive  progress — 
pleasant  suburban  living,  good 
roads,  fine  factories,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  jobs,  fatter  pay 
envelopes? 

We’ll  let  you  say.  But  it 

S  seems  clea;'  that  all  the 
people  profit  greatly  when 
a  business  prospers. 


This  has  continued  year  after  year. 
But  the  stockholders’  share  has 
averaged  only  about  on  each 
sales  dollar  during  the  past  29 


For  the  fine,  smooth,  easy-han¬ 
dling  GM  car  that  makes  life 
richer  for  any  woman  today,  grew 
almost  entirely  out  of 


On  Air:  HENRY  J.  TAYlOt, 
Monday  and  Friday  o^oningt,  ev«r 
mor*  fhon  300  A^uhiaf  sfoHonf 
coasf  fo  coosf.  Hoar  him  I 


CHIVtOLn  •  PONTIAC  •  OLDSMOBILI  •  BUICK  •  CADILLAC  •  BODY  BY  FISHEI  •  FIIOIDAIRE  •  GMC  TKUCK  A  COACH  •  GM  DliSEL  •  OELCO 
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interested  in  radio,  and  with 
four  other  San  Diegans  formed 
the  Silvergate  Broadcasting  Co., 
of  which  he  is  general  man¬ 
ager.  The  FCC  has  granted  Fur- 
low  and  associates  a  license, 
and  soon  KYOR  will  go  on  the 
air  as  another  Furlow  enter¬ 
prise. 

"I’m  going  to  plug  it  just  like 
I  did  the  real  estate  business,’’ 
he  said.  “This  time  it’ll  be 
plenty  of  big  display  ads  in  the 
dailies  constantly  reminding 
San  Diegans  about  their  new 
station.’’ 


Classified  Ads  Build 
Fabulous  Realty  Sales 

By  Harold  Keen 


7946  Mode/ 


SAN  DIEGO,  Calif. — Formula  ad.  Real  estate  men  as  a  rule 

for  building  a  successful  real  are  inclined  to  paint  a  glowing 
estate  business:  plow  all  your 
profits  the  first  year  back  into 
advertising  and,  above  all,  tell 
the  truth. 

It  has  paid  handsome  divi¬ 
dends  for  Albert  E.  Furlow, 
jovial  San  Diegan  who  in  2Vz 
years  has  sold  almost  $6,000,- 
000  worth  of  property  and  at¬ 
tributes  his  success  to  consis¬ 
tent  use  of  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  in  the  city’s  three  dailies. 

In  July,  1944,  Furlow  quit  a 
job  as  liaison  engineer  at  Con¬ 
solidated  Vultee  Aircraft  Corp., 
obtained  a  real  estate  broker’s 
license,  and  went  into  business 
with  $1,700  capital.  He  opened 
an  $18-a-month  office,  without 
telephone,  in  a  downtown  build¬ 
ing,  paid  $27.50  for  second-hand 
furniture,  including  a  rug,  and 


AFA  Annual  Meeting 
In  Boston  Next  May 

Boston  —  The  Advertising 
Federation  of  America  will  hold 
its  43rd  annual  convention  at 
the  Hotel  Statler,  here  May  25  to 
28.  Philip  J.  McAteer,  New  Eng¬ 
land  Electrotype  Co.,  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Boston  convention 
committee,  which  expects  more 
than  2500  to  attend. 

Members  of  the  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  include  Edwin  E.  Leason, 
Dickie  -  Raymond,  Inc.,  chair¬ 
man;  Lyman  H.  Armes,  promo¬ 
tion  manager,  Boston  Post;  Alex¬ 
ander  Brin,  Jewish  Advocate 
editor;  Henry  Davis,  publisher, 
Boston  Globe;  Ernest  Hoftyzer, 
promotion  manager,  Boston  Ad- 
vertiser-Record-American;  and 
Thomas  J.  Tierney,  publisher. 
New  England  Printer  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  Herbert  Stephens,  Bos¬ 
ton  Advertising  Club,  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee  for  hotel 
reservations. 


New  York  POST- 

Hmmm 


Quicken  your  New  York 
sales  with  the  extra 
selling  power  of  the  Post- 
Home  News.  Get  aboard  this 
up  and  coming  advertising 
vehicle.  Ride  it  to  bigger 
volume  and  profit  in 
America's  No.  I  market. 
Post-Home  News  is - 


inserted  his  first  classified  ad  r*  -  - -  I 

in  the  San  Diego  Union  and 

Tribune-Sun.  'Above  all  tell  the  truth.' 

It  read,  simply; 

AL  FURLOW  SAYS:  picture  of  property  that  doesn’t 

WE  NEED  LISTINGS  correspond  with  the  truth.  The 

.  result  is  a  dissatisfied  prospect 
The  address  was  that  of  his  who  views  everything  that 
jmee,  but  the  telephone  num-  broker  advertises  with  suspi- 
ber  for  three  rnonths,  was  that  cion  from  then  on.” 
of  his  home,  where  his  mother  ... 

jotted  down  responses  until  the  "*  Sticks  to  Facts 

telephone  company  got  around  By  sticking  to  facts,  Furlow 
to  installing  an  instrument  in  built  a  reputation  for  integrity, 
his  office.  and  he  has  sold  houses,  sight 

t  mi  A  r.  ...  ....  unseen,  based  entirely  on  his 

In  All  3  Dailies  Daily  classified  ad  descriptions. 

From  this  modest  beginning,  His  heavy  advertising  during 
Furlow  has  built  one  of  south-  his  first  year  in  business  estab- 
em  California’s  most  successful  lished  him  in  a  highly  competi- 
realty  businesses  based  primar-  tive  field.  Today,  with  three  of- 
ily  on  the  sale  of  small  homes,  fices  and  31  employes,  he  has 
And  he  hasn’t  been  absent  a  found  it  possible  to  reduce  the 
single  day  from  the  classified  amount,  but  not  consistency,  of 
columns  of  either  the  Tribune  his  advertising.  Whenever  he 
Sun,  Union  or  Journal.  has  an  especially  large  piece  of 

Within  10  days  from  the  time  income  property  on  the  market, 
he  opened  his  office,  Furlow  he  splurges  with  big  display 
had  25  listings.  He  published  ads.  His  largest  sale,  a  $260,000 
them  in  his  classified  ads,  sold  apartment  house,  was  made  pos- 
19  within  60  days.  His  sales  sible  by  a  four-column,  six- 
volume  snowballed  until  at  the  inch  display  seen  by  the  pros- 
end  of  1944,  he  had  grossed  pectlve  purchaser  in  the  Union 
$572,000 — one  of  the  most  re-  while  at  breakfast, 
markable  six-month  records  for  A  onetime  sales  manager  for 
a  beginner  in  the  city’s  history.  RCA  sound  equipment  in  San 
Every  cent  of  profit  was  re-  Diego,  Furlow  recently  became 
invested  in  advertising.  His  i 
space  mushroomed  from  two  I 


The  buy 
in  New  York 


It  adds  a  home-delivered 
punch  and  takes  you  to 
the  fourth  largest  newspaper 
audience  inside  the 
city  zone - 


SAYS 


more  than 
360,000  circulation 

naarly  1/3  home  delivered 


Have  you  noticed  how  Rockford 
leads  all  lllinolt  cities,  month  after 
month,  in  percentage  gains  on  re¬ 
tail  sales?  October  issue  of  Illinois 
Business  Review  lists  Rockford  the 
leader  with  85  per  cent  gain  .  .  . 
way  out  in  front  . . .  second  highest 
city  51  per  cent.  What  a  marketl 


Picture  This  Power! 


Pictures  sell.  And  they  sell  harder 
when  they’re  slanted,  locally — 
right  at  loyal  readers.  ’That’s 
“Magazine” — ^the  new  Sunday  Sim 
success.  One  thousand-line  page, 
printed  in  beautiful  gravure.  Do¬ 
ing  a  great  job  for  local  advertis¬ 
ers.  Can  do  the  same  for  you. 


mold 


Dorothy  S.  Thackray,  Publisher 
T.  O.  Thackray,  Editor  &  Gan’l  Mgr. 


"MAGAZINE" 
published  with  the 
Baltimore  Sunday  Sun 
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IN  WIND,  RAIN,  SNOW  OR  HAIL 


YOUR  FREIGHT  GETS  THERE  BY 


Facts  Favor  Future 

in  the 

"Union  Pacific  West"* 

f  Of  special  interest  to  the 
L  Newspaper  Industry  Jj 


Fact  1.  Sinre  V-J  day,  hundreds 
of  industrial  and  commercial  con¬ 
cerns  have  located  factories,  ware¬ 
houses  and  dislrihution  facilities  on 
the  I'liion  Pacific  ri"ht-of-way  in 
the  western  states  served  by  the 
railroad. 


Fact  3.  Travel  surveys  show  vaca¬ 
tionists  favor  the  western  area  h\  a 
wide  margin.  Kcsidt  —  greater  in¬ 
terest  ill  the  \\  cst  leading  to  |icrma- 
nent  rcsiilcm-e  . . .  grow  ing  markets, 
more  manpower  for  industry. 


Fact  2.  This  vast  territory  is  rich 
in  raw  materials,  natural  resources, 
skilled  and  unskilled  workers . . .  w ith 
ideal  living  conditions,  good  schools, 
and  plenty  of  space  for  future  ex¬ 
pansion. 


Fact  4.  Over  its  Strategic  Middle 
Route,  uniting  the  East  with  the 
West  Coast,  Union  Pacific  [iro- 
vides  unexcelled  rail  transportation. 


be  Specific  - 

Union  Ricific' 


C/nlon  Pacific  iclil  giadly  fnrninh  cunjuit^niiat 
formatit»n  regarding  avaitable  industria  I  .'«lf hav¬ 
ing  trackage  facUitiee  in  the  territory  il  aerree* 
Addrenn  Industrial  Dept,,  Union  Pacific  Railroad, 
OiMha  2,  ISebroMka, 


UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD 
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DEANE  WEINBERG 

Newspaper  Boy  Insuranre 

610  Church  St. 


Evanston,  III. 


‘Bob’  Payne  to  Direct 
California  Foundation 


By  Campbell  Watson 

SAN  FRANCISCO — Belief  that  colonel.  His  decorations  include 
carrier  activity  should  be  con-  the  Bronze  Star, 
ducted  as  an  investment  in  the  jhe  son  of  the  late  G.  Logan 
boy  made  from  the  carriers  Payne,  former  publisher.  Wash- 
standpoint  has  long  been  held  (ngton  Times  and  Washington 

Herald,  who  later  purchased  the 
lected  director  of  the  California  josc  (Calif.)  News,  “Bob” 

,  Payne  was  general  manager 
That  view  w^  evidenced  on  co-publisher  of  the  News 

a  ^atewide  scale  when  he  was  from  1936  to  1942.  Previously 
instrumental  in  the  organiza  ].jg  circulation  manager  and 
newspape^oy  wel  retained  his  circulation  inter- 
fare  activities  of  the  California  gg^g  until  entry  into  the  Ma- 
Circulation  Managers  Associa-  rines.  He  also  was  owner  and 
which  he  was  president  operator,  Lomar  Engraving  Co., 
,,  T>  ...  .  1932  to  1942.  The  News  was 

Mr.  Payne  is  chary  of  goi^j  to  the  San  Jose  Mercury- 
statements  of  policy  and  while  UpralH  in  1042 
busy  getting  settled  in  his  new  , 

offices  here  in  room  605,  P.G.&E.  Learned  Firsthand 

Building,  445  Sutter  St.,  he  is  It  was  while  News  circulation 
eager  to  unload  his  briefcase  manager  that  Mr.  Payne 
into  a  desk  before  describing  learned  hrsthand  that  best  re- 
what  plans  are  to  be  stressed  suits  were  obtained  by  consid- 
flrst.  ering  the  boys’  viewpoint,  and 

The  Foundation  itself  is  now  that  the  golden  rule  really 
headed  by  Ray  Marx,  circula-  worked  with  and  for  carrier 
tion  director,  Los  Angeles  boys. 

Times,  president.  Leo  Ihle,  bus-  “jt  sounds  corny,  but  try  to 

remember  when  you  were 
Call-Bulletin,  is  first  vicepresi-  boys,”  he  would  say  in  report- 
dent,  and  Lee  Merriman,  man-  jug  the  newest  News  methcSl  of 
aging  ^>tor  ai^  a^istant  to  promoting  thrift,  developing 
the  publisher,  Pasadena  Star-  hobbies,  teaching  salesmanship. 

vicepresident  gnd  rewarding  accomplishment, 
with  Jabe  Casaday.  circulation  On  his  return  from  service  he 
director,  San  Franch.co  Exam-  found  this  plan  had  worked 
tner,  as  secretary-treasurer.  even  better  than  he  had  ever 
12  Now  on  Board  dreamed. 

Addition  of  Mr.  Merriman  “For  example,  imagine  my 
and  of  Frank  McGary,  circula  amazement  when  I  walked  into 
tion  manager,  Son  Francisco  the  hometown  bank  and  found 
Chronicle,  has  increased  the  the  assistant  cashier  still  wear- 
board  of  directors  to  12.  includ-  ing  a  News  award  emblem  in 
ing  John  B.  Long,  general  his  lapel.  I  kidded  him  and  he 


The  Florida  market  has  everything  it  takes 
(or  year-round  selling  results.  Its  rate  of 
permanent  growth  is  one  of  the  nation's 
highest,  and  so  is  its  per  capita  spending 
capacity.  Today,  the  Florida  audience  is 
alert  and  eager  to  buy,  and  has  the 
cash  to  match  its  buying  appetite. 


You  reach  the  top-drawer  of  this  burgeon¬ 
ing  market  in  the  pages  of  The  Miami 
Herald  . . .  perennially  among  the 'first 
ten' nationally  in  total  linage;  the  acknowl¬ 
edged  state-wide  leader  in  circulation 
and  reader  influence. 


LEADERSHIP 
IN  THE  NATION'S 
No.  1  MARKET 


During  til**  fir-1  eleven 
months  of  1946.  The  Sun’s 
Tot.il  .Advertising  volume 
was  591.000  lines  greater  than 
that  of  any  other  New  York 
evening  newspaper.  The  Sun 
is  in  its  22nd  eonseculive 
year  of  adverlising  leader¬ 
ship  in  the  New  York  eve¬ 
ning  field. 


EDITOR  &  PU  BLI  S  HER  for  January  11.  1947 


Apologies  to  John  James  Audubon. 


RANGE:  From  New  York  to  New  Zealand;  from  London  to 
Johannesburg:  seventy  thousand  miles,  “over  the  Atlantic  and 
across  the  world.”  HABITAT:  Equally  at  home  above  five 
Continents  (N.  America,  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  Australia). 
The  Speedbird’s  migratory  habits  are  unaffected  by  changes 
of  climate  or  season,  and  are  characterized  by  a  high  degree 
of  regularity.  Indeed,  it  was  the  first  Bird  of  Passage  observed 
in  regular  flight  over  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  in  both  directions, 
and  all  the  year  ’round.  VOICE:  A  sustained  and  even  hum¬ 


ming  note.  IDENTIFICATION:  At  least  eight  variations  of 
genus  Speedbird  are  at  present  recorded;  but  each  type,  with¬ 
out  exception,  shows  the  same  distinctive  body  marking;  and 
all  are  distinguished  by  that  characteristic  ease  and  strength 
of  flight  which  discriminating  travellers,  the  world  over, 
have  remarked  and  universally  admired.  FOOD:  Oil  and 
gasoline;  this  last,  on  its  native  heath,  called  “petrol.” 
British  Overseas  Airways  Corporation,  420  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  17,  New  York.  Telephone,  PLaza  5-5%l. 


(*Swift  bird  across  the  world). 
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The  Hearst  TV 


Wanted  4 

FORACTSOP  ^ 
VIOUENCE 
AOAIMS’^HE  ^ 
WATtONALVEtFAREV 


EDITOR  &  PUILISHER  for  JaM«ry  11.  1947 


mpapers  offer 

vent  Strikes 

FROM  AN  EDITORIAL  WRITTEN  ON  APRIL  7,  1941  BY 

I  William  Randolph  Hearst 


“A  natiuiiul  court  of  arbitration  should 
he  cstablisljcd  and  armed  with  as  much  dig¬ 
nity  and  antliority  as  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  Tnited  States. 

“Compulsory  arbitration  of  all  labor  dis¬ 
putes  should  be  decreed  by  Federal  enact¬ 
ment. 

^  “.Vnd  the  decisions  of  the  court  of  arbi- 
1  tration  .should  be  enforced  with  the  full 
|K)\ver  of  the  Federal  Government. 

“Strikes  .should  be  outlawed  and  the  com¬ 
plete  machinery  to  enforce  their  suppre.s.sion 
should  be  fully  established  and  fearlessly 
operated. 

“There  is  nothing  experimental  about 
thes«*  propo.seil  proce.s.ses. 

“Similar  proce.s.se.s  exist  in  Au.stralia  un- 
jler  a  radical  government. 

“Ihey  have  successfully  accomplished 
i  their  objt'ctive  of  maintaining  labor  peace 
and  of  preserving  the  public  peace. 

“Strikes  accompanied  with  their  inter¬ 
ruption  of  employment  and  production, 
whether  marked  by  force  and  violence  or 


not,  are  of  no  benefit  to  labor— of  no  Ix-nefit 
to  industry,  even  if  industry  should  win  the 
strikes — and  certainly  they  are  of  no  ad¬ 
vantage  ttLthe  public,  either  in  war  or  peace. 

“Strikes  shouKl  be  definitely  abolished. 

“The  settlement  of  disputes  by  force  and 
violence  should  not  be  permitted  to  labor 
aiul  industry  any  more  than  to  any  ele¬ 
ments  of  a  civilized  community.” 


The  editorial  above  was  published  more 
than  five  years  ago,  yet  to  date  nothing  what¬ 
ever  has  been  done  to  stop  strikes  and  strike 
damage. 

The  Hearst  Newspapers  have  continued  and 
will  continue  to  press  for  compulsory  arbitra¬ 
tion  of  labor  disputes.  They  believe  that  labor, 
industry  and  the  public  all  deserve  protection. 
They  are  certain  that  a  majority  of  patriotic 
Americans  will  strongly  endorse  their  stand. 
And  the  Hearst  Newspapers  are  American 
papers  published  for  the  American  people. 


k 
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PROniS  AND  BARGAINING 

STUNG  BY  the  turn  ol  events  against 
them,  tht  leaders  of  the  Philadelphia 
guild  strike  against  the  Record  and  the 
Camden  Courier-Post  are  grabbing  at 
straws  and  adopting  some  of  the  strangest 
thinking  ever  to  enter  into  so-called  col¬ 
lective  bargaining. 

More  than  two  months  ago  the  Philadel 
phia  guild  took  a  strike  vote  and  walked 
out  on  their  jobs  shouting  “no  contract — 
no  work."  Their  demands  were  not 
granted  by  management;  they  would  not 
listen  to  a  compromise  offer;  and  they  re¬ 
fused  to  arbitrate  the  issues.  When  the 
two  parties  were  eventually  brought  to¬ 
gether  in  an  attempt  to  settle  the  strike, 
guild  leaders  were  amazed  that  anyone 
should  take  them  literally  when  they  de¬ 
clared  the  guild  had  no  contract.  J.  David 
Stern,  publisher,  took  them  at  their  word 
and  said  the  new  contract  would  have  to 
be  written  from  scratch.  No  one  has  pre¬ 
viously  called  the  guild’s  bluff  in  this  “no 
contract — no  work"  maneuver  and  it  will 
be  a  long  time  before  that  union  employs 
such  strategy  again. 

Meanwhile,  negotiations  have  begun.  At 
one  meeting  a  spokesman  for  the  guild 
said:  "We  think  we  should  allow  Stern  3% 
on  his  investment."  At  another  meeting  a 
guild  leader  told  a  management  represen¬ 
tative  that  the  guild  goal  is  to  force  every 
executive  to  become  a  member  of  the 
union— except  the  publisher. 

It  should  be  a  revelation  to  guild  mem¬ 
bers  that  such  screwy  thinking  is  done  by 
their  leaders. 

It’s  not  a  problem  of  how  much  a  pub¬ 
lisher  should  make  on  his  investment  but 
whether  the  guild,  or  any  union,  or  any 
other  group  (even  government)  should 
have  the  right  to  set  a  ceiling  on  profits 
and  "allow"  management  that  much. 

That  is  a  totalitarian  philosophy. 

If  all  executives  ( except  one )  are  forced 
to  become  members  of  a  union  and  sub¬ 
ject  to  its  discipline,  edicts  and  fines,  busi¬ 
ness  and  editorial  policies  also  become  sub¬ 
servient  to  union  control  which  usually 
means  control  by  men  not  even  on  the 
staff.  That  is  also  totalitarian. 

It  will  be  a  long  time  before  American 
newspaper  publishers  will  surrender  con¬ 
trol  of  their  executives  and  their  earnings. 
But  if  the  guild  leaders  who  hold  to  these 
theories  wish  to  set  our  newspapers  back 
a  century  to  where  they  become  mere  or¬ 
gans  of  special  groups,  they  have  selected 
the  right  approach. 

PRESIDENTS  SPEECH 

NO  ONE  CAN  dispute  President  Truman’s 

remarks  ( in  his  message  to  Congress ) 
that  "not  all  of  us  have  learned  what  it 
means  to  bargain  fairly  and  freely,” 

However,  we  take  issue  with  his  state¬ 
ment  "that  management  shares  with  labor 
the  responsibility  for  failure  to  reach 
agreements  which  would  have  averted 
strikes.” 

Actually,  most  newspaper  strikes  in 
1946  were  the  result  of  an  "or  else”  atti¬ 
tude  by  the  union  and  could  have  been 
averted  only  if  managements  had  capitu¬ 
lated  completely  to  all  original  demands. 


Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  His 
righteousness;  and  all  these  things  shall  be 
added  unto  you. — Matthew,  VI;  33. 


NEWSMEN  AND  ‘SIDE'  JOBS 

AT  LEAST  one  daily  newspaper,  the 
Portsmouth  (N.  H.)  Herald,  agreed  so 
thoroughly  with  our  editorial  of  Dec.  28 
( dealing  with  the  practice  of  sports  editors 
and  writers  acting  "on  the  side”  as  agents 
or  publicity  men  for  sports  clubs,  race 
tracks,  etc.)  that  they  reproduced  it  in  full 
with  additional  comment  of  their  own. 

Just  to  prove  that  Editor  &  Publisher 
isn’t  seeing  things  under  the  bed  and  isn’t 
overemphasizing  minor  and  rare  incidents 
in  the  profession  we  quote  what  the  Her¬ 
ald  has  to  say  about  the  situation: 

“Even  in  our  state  we  have  glaring  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  violations  of  ethics  upon 
which  newspaper  integrity  was  founded 
and  has  thrived.  In  the  gubernatorial  cam¬ 
paign  of  1944  the  managing  editor  of  one 
New  Hampshire  newspaper  served  as  pub¬ 
licity  director  of  the  Republican  state  com¬ 
mittee.  In  the  gubernatorial  campaign  of 
1946  the  political  writer  of  another  New 
Hampshire  daily  newspaper  acted  as  pub¬ 
licity  director  for  the  Republican  state 
committee.  This  same  newspaperman  is 
now  acting  as  personal  secretary  to  the 
governor  in  addition  to  his  newspaper 
work.  ’The  sports  editor  of  another  N.  H. 
daily  newspaper  has  been  serving  as  assist¬ 
ant  publicity  director  of  Rockingham  race 
track  for  several  years.” 

Perhaps  similar  arrangements  exist  on 
other  newspapers  in  other  states.  At  any 
rate  it  is  not  localized  in  any  one  area, 
nor  is  it  confined  to  the  sports  department. 
In  our  opinion,  the  situation  is  worthy  of 
investigation  and  condemnation  ( where  it 
exists)  by  the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Eklitors  and  every  other  organization 
concerned  with  the  ethics  of  the  press. 

We  agree  with  the  editor  of  the  Ports¬ 
mouth  Herald  when  he  says:  “These  situa¬ 
tions  are  not  good  and  certainly  do  not  en¬ 
hance  the  standing  of  the  newspapers  al¬ 
lowing  such  practice,  nor  do  they  estab¬ 
lish.  in  the  minds  of  their  readers,  any 
guarantee  that  the  news  which  the  paper 
carries  concerning  the  activities  or  the  or¬ 
ganization  which  one  of  their  own  staff 
men  represents  can  be  other  than  subject 
to  the  accusation  of  ‘biased  reporting.’  ” 

The  Herald  “refuses  to  allow  any  of  its 
personnel  to  act  as  publicity  chairman  for 
any  organization  or  function  regardless  of 
the  worthiness  of  the  cause. 

“One  situation  leads  to  another  and  no 
individual  can.  without  bias,  serve  two 
masters.” 


CONTEMPT  OF  COURT 

THE  NEWSPAPER  industry  will  witaess 
one  of  the  strangest  trials  in  its  history 
next  week  when  the  Baltimore  Sun  and 
its  publisher  are  tried  for  contempt  of 
court  because  they  printed  a  statement 
obtained  by  the  police  from  an  unnamed 
15-year-old  boy  telling  how  he  accidentally 
shot  and  killed  a  playmate,  then  concealed 
the  body  in  a  thicket. 

In  practically  every  other  city  that 
would  be  “news.”  But  not  in  Baltimore. 

In  1939,  the  Criminal  Court  of  Balti¬ 
more  issued  an  order  covering  certain 
phases  of  contempt  of  court  as  it  con¬ 
cerned  news  publications.  It  stated: 

“That  any  of  the  following  acts  shall  be 
subject  to  punishment  as  contempt:  the 
making  of  photographs  of  the  accused 
without  his  consent;  the'  Issuance  by  police 
authorities,  the  state’s  attorney,  counsel 
for  the  defense,  or  any  other  person  hav¬ 
ing  official  connection  with  the  case,  of 
any  statement  relative  to  conduct  of  the 
accused,  statements  or  admissions  made 
by  the  accused,  or  other  matter  bearing 
upon  the  issues  to  be  tried; 

"The  issuance  of  any  statement  or  fore 
cast  as  to  the  future  course  of  action  of 
either  the  prosecuting  authorities  or  the 
defense  relative  to  the  conduct  of  the  trial; 

“The  publication  of  any  matter  which 
may  prevent  a  fair  trial,  improperly  in 
fluence  the  court  or  the  jury,  or  tending 
in  any  manner  to  interfere  with  the  ad 
ministration  of  justice.” 

Under  that  set  of  rules  almost  anything 
a  newspaper  prints  about  a  criminal  or 
suspect  can  be  found  in  contempt.  This 
particular  contempt  citation  said  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  boy’s  statement  was  “embar¬ 
rassing  and  obstructing  the  administration 
of  justice.” 

Newspapers  are  not  published  to  "em 
barrass  and  obstruct  justice”  and  we  fail 
to  see  how  publication  of  the  boy’s  story 
could  do  so  in  this  instance.  Actually,  It 
probably  helped  justice  by  pointing  out 
it  was  an  accident,  whereas  mere  publics 
tion  of  his  arraignment  and  location  of  the 
body  would  have  made  him  out  a  criminal. 

’This  bench  rule  imposes  too  much 
secrecy  over  what  should  be  public  infor 
mation  and  ought  to  be  liberalized  and 
clarified. 

ADVERTISING  AND  JOBS 

FEW  'VOICES  have  been  raised  In  recent 
years  to  tell  the  story  of  advertising, 
and  its  effect  on  our  everyday  life.  ’The 
anti-advertising  propagandists  would  have 
it  eliminated  as  an  “economic  waste.”  But 
anyone  associated  with  advertising  knows 
that  it  makes  the  industrial  wheels  move. 

At  last  individual  newspapers  have  been 
given  a  tool  to  help  promote  public  under¬ 
standing  of  advertising.  The  Advertising 
Federation  of  America  is  releasing  a  cam¬ 
paign  with  the  theme:  “Advertising,  by 
Selling  More  Goods.  Makes  Your  Job  More 
Secure.”  Twelve  display  ads  are  available 
to  newspapers  at  practically  no  cost. 

’The  ads  are  well-written  and  forceful 
and  provide  every  newspaper  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  do  a  job  that  must  be  done  on 
the  local  level. 
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PERSONAL 

MENTION 


MARSHALL  FIELD,  publisher 

of  the  Chicago  Sun.  received 
an  award  from  the  Chicago  De¬ 
fender  on  its  “Honor  Roll  for 
Democracy — 1946"  for  his  mak¬ 
ing  his  newspaper  the  first  in 
the  city  to  eliminate  prejudice 
provoking  race  labels  stories. 
James  Mulroy,  managing  editor 
of  the  Sun.  spoke  on  the  special 
broadcast  for  Mr.  Field. 

Jacob  F,  Rente  has  been 
named  president  and  manager 
of  the  New  Castle  (Pa.)  News, 
succeeding  his  father,  the  late 
Fred  L.  Rente.  Richard  E. 
Rente,  in  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  prior  to  war  service, 
has  been  named  assistant  treas¬ 
urer. 

Henry  T.  Claus,  president  of 
the  Wilmington  (Del.)  News 
Journal,  is  one  of  three  men 
who  have  consented  to  exercise 
trusteeship  over  a  fund  for  a 
city  detective  killed  while  on 
duty  Christmas  night. 

Maurice  E.  Moran  has  been 
named  executive  editor  of  the 
Oil  City  (Pa.)  Derrick  and  the 
Blizzard.  He  was  formerly  with 
the  Pittsburgh  Press  and  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press. 

William  J.  Pape,  publisher  of 
the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Repub¬ 
lican,  American  and  Sunday  Re¬ 
publican.  has  been  reelected 
president  of  the  Waterbury 
Chapter,  Connecticut  Cancer  So¬ 
ciety.  Raymond  J.  Fanning, 
managing  editor  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can,  has  been  named  chairman 
of  the  chapter’s  fund  campaign 
committee. 

Webb  Stanley,  publisher  of 
the  Greenville  (Ala.)  Advocate, 
was  elected  a  vicepresident  at 
large  by  the  Alabama  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce  recently. 

Mrs.  William  G.  Dwight,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Holyoke  (Mass.) 
Transcript-Telegram,  has  been 
elected  chairman  of  the  Home 
Department  of  the  Hampden 
County  League. 

Ed  Kilman,  editor  of  the 
Houston  (Tex.)  Post,  has  been 
elected  first  vicepresident  of  the 
Houston  Kiwanis  Club  for  1947. 

E.  M.  (Ted)  Dealey,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morn¬ 
ing  News,  was  designated  “man 
of  the  month”  for  January  by 
the  East  Texas  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 


In  The  Business  Office 

HOBART  T.  FRANKS,  display 
advert  ising  representative. 
Phoenix  Arizona  Republic  and 
Gazette,  has  been  named  nation 
al  advertising  manager,  succeed 
ing  Bob  Hall  who  was  appoint 
ed  assistant  publisher. 

Timothy  J.  Re.ardon,  former 
advertising  executive.  Lowell 
(Mass.)  Sun,  has  been  named 
secretary  to  Congressman  John 
F.  Kennedy  of  Boston. 

Gene  Day  has  been  named 
local  advertising  manager.  Nor 
folk  (Neb.)  Daily  News,  and 
Arthur  Schack,  Jr.,  classified 
advertising  manager.  Both  have 


been  display  advertising  sales 
men. 


Edwin  H.  Roberts,  promotion 
manager  of  the  Portland  Ore¬ 
gonian,  is  now  city  circulation 
manager  of  the  Denver  Post. 
Leslie  Gurtler,  veteran  of  the 
department,  has  been  named 
circulation  office  manager. 


Bertram  C. 

Finch,  until  re¬ 
cently  national 
advertising 
manager,  Spart¬ 
anburg  ( S.  C. ) 

Herald  -  Jour¬ 
nal,  has  joined 
the  Branham 
Company,  Na 
t  i  o  n  a  1  news- 
paper  repre 
sentatives,  a  s 
manager  of  the 
Carolines  -  Vir¬ 
ginia  district 
with  headquarters  at  Charlotte, 


Finch 


N.  C 


Charles  F.  Moore,  Jr.,  pro¬ 
motion  director  of  the  Boston 
(Mass.)  Globe,  has  been  named 
chief  secretary  to  Robert  M. 
Bradford,  governor-elect  of 
Massachusetts. 

D.  T.  Conroy,  formerly  with 
Scripps-Howard  in  Columbus, 
O.,  and  also  former  account  ex¬ 
ecutive  of  Stephan-Industrial 
Advertising  Agency,  Cleveland. 
O.,  has  joined  Scene,  forthcom¬ 
ing  Dallas.  Tex.,  monthly,  as 
business  manager. 

Eldon  Ellis  has  been  named 
advertising  manager  of  the  Par¬ 
is  (Tex.)  News,  succeeding 
Raymond  Dixon,  who  has  re¬ 
signed  to  enter  his  own  business. 

Edward  J.  Reap,  formerly 
general  promotion  manager  of 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner, 
has  been  named  director  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Times.  He  was  formerly  with 
the  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph, 
Los  Angeles  Examiner,  and  the 
New  York  Journal. 

Alton  F.  Baker,  Jr.,  has  been 
named  classified  advertising 
manager  of  the  Santa  Ana 
( Calif. )  Globe,  succeeding 
Charles  Crutchfield,  resigned. 

Franklin  B.  Rogger,  general 
manager  of  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Polish  Everybody’s  Daily,  has 
been  elected  a  director  of  the 
Broadway-Fillmore  Association 
of  Buflalo  for  a  two-year  term. 


Honor  for  Grauley 

Philadelphia — S.  O.  Grauley, 
who  last  month  completed  50 
years  consecutive  service  in 
the  sports  department  ol  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  has  been 
chosen  to  be  the  recipient  oi 
special  honors  by  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Sports  Writers'  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  their  43rd  annual 
dinner  on  Jan.  30. 


turned  from  military  service  to 
his  former  position  as  city  dis¬ 
trict  manager  in  the  circulation 
department  of  the  Portland  Ore 
gon  Journal.  Lennie  Brost  has 
been  named  assistant  to  the 
chief  of  the  dispatch  desk. 

Thomas  A.  Hardy  of  the  bus¬ 
iness  staff,  Montgomery  (Ala.) 
Advertiser,  is  serving  as  public 
relations  officer  for  a  local  Vet¬ 
erans  of  Foreign  Wars  post. 

William  Harvey  Hammond, 
former  assistant  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Oregon  City  ( Ore. ) 
Enterprise,  has  been  named  new 
administrator  of  the  Oregon 
Liquor  Control  Commission.  He 
at  one  time  served  in  the  license 
division  of  the  secretary  of 
state’s  office. 

Robert  W.  Smalley  of  the 
Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot 
display  advertising  department, 
has  resigned  to  become  assistant 
advertising  manager  of  the  Tim¬ 
ken  Silent  Automatic  division 
with  headquarters  in  Jackson. 

H.  Robert  Shaw,  head  of  the 
circulation  bookkeeping  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Portland  Oregon 
Journal,  retired  Jan.  1  after 
more  than  20  years  in  that  post. 

James  Sturgis  May,  who  re¬ 
cently  joined  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  the  High  Point  (N. 
C.)  Enterprise,  and  Mrs.  May 
recently  announced  the  birth  of 
a  son. 

Louis  de  Martino,  city  circu¬ 
lation  district  manager  for  the 
Portland  (Ore.)  Journal,  and 
Mrs.  de  Martino  recently  an¬ 
nounced  the  birth  of  a  daughter. 

Cai.vin  Breeding  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  staff  of  the  Santa  Ana 
(Calif.)  Globe,  and  Mrs.  Breed¬ 
ing  recently  announced  the  birth 
of  a  daughter. 


Morris  Greenstein  has  re- 


( Continued  on  page  42) 


Look  Out,  Elmo! 

This  prinrr«s  Is  unhappy  be* 
cause  there  are  no  domineerinK 
men  In  her  kinadom,  but  right 
soon  she**!  awing  to  meet  Elmo. 
So  batten  down  the  hatches  for 
a  new  gale  of  fun! 


hJmo,  h\  L\cii  Jettsen.  is  mak 
iiht  lowtr  strife  iiisforyl 
itr  fivVi’  fitr  terms. 
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In  The  Editorial  Rooms 


JULIUS  S.  GRUNOW,  poUtical 
editor  of  the  Jersey  City  (N. 
J.)  Jersey  Journal,  recently  re¬ 
ceived  a  $1,000 
check  in  a  brief 
city  room  pres¬ 
entation,  mark¬ 
ing  the  close  of 
his  60th  year 
with  that  news¬ 
paper.  Frederic 
J.  Gainsway 
managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal,  recently 
marked  his  40th 
year  of  service. 

Edward  Ma¬ 
honey,  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  was  recent¬ 
ly  elected  president  of  the  San 
Francisco-Oakland  Newspaper 
Guild. 


Grunow 


George  N.  Fisher,  managing 
editor  of  the  Hibbing  (Minn.) 
Daily  Tribune,  recently  received 
a  plaque  from  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  for  25  years 
of  “loyal  friendship  and  contin¬ 
ued  service’’  to  veterans.  The 
Hibbing  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Elks  Club  and  Vet¬ 
erans  of  Foreign  Wars  previous- 
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ly  had  named  Fisher  as  Ribb¬ 
ing’s  outstanding  citizen. 

Gilbert  Webb,  staff  member 
of  the  Graham  (Tex.)  Leader, 
has  been  named  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Sweetwater  (Tex.) 
Reporter. 

Fred  W.  Minshall,  former 
city  editor.  Charleston  (S.  C. ) 
News  and  Courier,  has  joined 
the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- 
Journal. 


Robert  Swisher,  until  recent¬ 
ly  telegraph  editor  of  the  Spart¬ 
anburg  ( S.  C. )  Journal,  has 
joined  the  editorial  department, 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal. 


John  W.  Lyman,  former  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Lake  Worth  (Fla.) 
Leader,  has  joined  the  news 
staff  of  the  Spartanburg  (S.  C.) 
Herald. 

John  Lofton, 
feature  editor 
and  assistant  ed¬ 
itorial  writer, 

Spartanburg  (S. 

C. )  Herald- 
Journal,  whose 
articles  on  sci¬ 
entific  subjects 
have  attracted 
wide  attention, 
has  been  named 
executive  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  Oak 
Ridge  Engineers 
and  Scientists  of  Oak  Ridge, 
Tenn.  The  object  of  the  group 
is  to  work  for  international 
civilian  control  of  atomic 
energy. 


Lofton 


George  Morgenstern,  editor¬ 
ial  writer,  Chicago  Tribune,  is 
the  author  of  a  new  book  soon 
to  be  published  by  Devin-Adair, 
“Pearl  Harbor:  The  Story  of  the 
Secret  War.” 


Doris  Merrill  of  the  general 
assignment  staff,  Kansas  City 
(Mo.)  Times,  has  been  named 
city  editor  of  the  Hutchinson 
(Minn.)  Leader. 

Al  Pickerell  has  left  the 
Pittsburgh  bureau  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  to  join  the  journal¬ 
ism  faculty  at  Stanford  Univer¬ 
sity,  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

Floyd  Emerson,  city  editor 
Beaumont  (Tex.)  Journal,  has 
been  named  managing  editor 
and  Ed  Van  Zandt,  onetime  re 
porter,  Jacksonville  ( Tex. ) 
Daily  Progress,  and  sports  edl 
tor,  Tyler  (Tex.)  Morning  Tele 
graph,  has  been  named  city  edi 
tor. 


Gayle  Hayes,  formerly  of  the 
sports  ^aff,  Des  Moines  ( la. ) 
Registe'c  has  been  named  sports 
editor,  Columbus  (Ga.)  Ledget 
and  Sunday  Ledger-Inquirer. 

Maurice  Friedman,  associate 
editor  of  the  Sandersville  (Ga. ) 
Progress,  has  resigned  to  accept 
a  position  with  a  new  radio  sta 
tion  in  Savannah,  Ga.  Mrs 
Sarah  Wilherson  Landsell 
former  society  editor  of  the 
Progress,  has  been  named  asso 
ciate  editor. 

Robert  R.  Hosokawa,  former 
copy  reader  and  assistant  state 
editor,  Des  Moines  Register,  is 
teaching  in  the  liberal  arts  divi 
sion  of  the  State  Teachers  col 
lege  at  Winona,  Minn.  He  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  the  first  Nisei  jour¬ 
nalism  instructor  in  an  Ameri¬ 
can  college. 


Curly  Bowers,  formerly  of 
the  Lowndes  County  (Ga.) 
News,  has  joined  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Valdosta  (Ga.) 
Times  as  sports  editor  and  news 
reporter. 


Correction  in  Listing 

The  War  Department  listing 
of  519  correspondents  awarded 
theater  ribbons  (E.  &  P..  Nov. 


Robert  J.  Lamb,  former  news 
editor  of  the  Sheridan  (Wyo.) 
Press,  has  been  named  managing 
editor  of  the  Worland  ( Wyo. ) 
Northern  Wyoming  Daily  News, 
succeeding  Dick  White,  resigned 
to  go  to  the  West  Coast. 

Warren  Lowe,  former  head  of 
the  copy  desk,  Denver  (Colo.) 
Rocky  Mountain  News,  has  been 
named  city  editor. 

Virginia  Packard  has  joined 
the  society  staff,  Denver  Post. 

Edwin  Camp,  for  24  years  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  At¬ 
lanta  (Ga. )  Journal,  has  been 
named  associate  editor. 

William  J.  Sullivan,  former 
telegraph  editor  of  the  Lowell 
(Mass.)  Sun,  is  now  permanent 
city  clerk  of  Lowell,  one  of  the 
highest  city  hall  appointments. 

Oscar  B.  Rogers,  for  13  years 
county  editor  and  copyreader  of 
the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Morn¬ 
ing  Union,  has  joined  the  Man¬ 
chester  (N.  H.)  Morning  Union 
as  a  desk  man. 

Frank  Spencer,  rewrite  man, 
Boise  (Ida.)  Statesman,  has  ac¬ 
cepted  a  position  as  editor  of 
the  Burley  (Ida.)  Herald,  the 
state’s  largest  semiweekly. 

Wn.LiAM  Duncan,  formerly 
with  the  Tacoma  (Wash.)  Times, 
has  joined  the  Portland,  Ore., 
Associated  Press  bureau,  replac¬ 
ing  Arthur  Lee  who  has  been 
transferred  to  the  Helena,  Mont., 
AP  bureau.  William  Brazeau, 
formerly  with  the  Portland  AP 
bureau,  has  joined  the  Wire- 
photo  mailroom  staff  in  the  New 
York  City  AP  bureau. 

William  H.  Warren  retired 
Jan.  1  from  the  copy  desk,  Port¬ 
land  Oregon  Journal.  He  was 
formerly  with  the  Seattle 
(Wash.)  Times,  Post-Intelligenc¬ 
er  and  Star,  and  later  became 
city  editor  of  the  Olympia 
(Wash.)  Morning  Olympian,  and 


30.  page  59)  incorrectly  carried 
an  asterisk  on  the  name  of 
William  H.  Stringer.  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  denoting  a 
posthumous  citation.  Mr. 
Stringer  has  called  attention 
of  EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER  to  the 
fact  that  the  name  of  William 
Stringer,  a  Texan  who  worked 
for  Reuters,  was  omitted  from 
the  list.  He  was  killed  in 
France  in  August.  1944. 


still  later,  Sunday  editor  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Examiner. 

Ben  Holstrom,  a  member  of 
the  Minneapolis  Star  editorial 
staff  for  18  years  and  a  former 
Nieman  Fellow,  has  resigned  to 
join  the  McCann  Erickson,  Inc., 
advertising  agency,  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  office. 

Corrine  Arney  of  the  women’s 
page  staff,  Minneapolis  Tribune, 
has  joined  the  Army  Engineers 
district  office  in  St.  Paul  to  han¬ 
dle  public  relations.  Barbara 
Maurin  of  the  Tribune  news 
staff  recently  accepted  a  public 
relations  position  with  the  Minn¬ 
esota  Crippled  Children’s  As¬ 
sociation. 

S.  L.  A.  Marshall,  editorial 
writer  and  military  analyst,  De¬ 
troit  News,  has  been  appointed 
to  the  War  Department’s  Ad¬ 
visory  Commission  on  History. 

Oscar  Otis,  one  of  the  fore¬ 
most  turf  experts  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  has  joined  the  staff  of 
Triangle  Publications.  Otis  for¬ 
merly  was  with  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
San  Diego  Tribune  and  San 
Diego  Union. 

Joseph  Callan,  former  police 
reporter  for  the  Waterbury 
(Conn.)  Democrat,  has  become 
(Continued  on  page  44) 
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The  eighth  in  a  series  of  frank  talks  about  the  aluminum  industry  and  Alcoa 


NAME  THREE  ITEMS 

Cheaper  Today 
Than  Before  The  War 


Of  course,  you  can  name  one— aluminum.  But  can 
you,  offhand,  name  any  others? 

Most  everybody  knows  that  aluminum  was  20c 
a  pound  when  World  War  II  started — and  was  selling 
at  14c  a  pound  when  the  war  ended.  But  this  was 
nothing  new  for  aluminum.  The  history  of  Aluminum 
Company  of  America  is  a  history  of  price  reduction. 

When  the  company  was  founded  in  1888  to  make 
aluminum  by  the  Hall  process,  the  metal  was  selling 
for  $8  a  pound  and  each  day’s  precious  output  was 
locked  up  in  the  office  at  night.  Alcoa  developed  this 
new  metal  and  has  made  it  low  priced  and  common 
in  use. 

While  the  general  price  level  of  all  commodities 
has  today  soared  to  the  peak  of  1926,  aluminum  is 
now  about  half  its  1926  price.  Since  1928,  the  yearly 
average  price  of  aluminum  has  never  gone  up — 
always  down. 

Naturally,  lower  prices  have  spurred  the  use  of 
aluminum  and  made  its  advantages  available  for 
thousands  of  applications  that  improve  our  daily 
living.  In  1919,  aluminum  accounted  for  only  2.8 
per  cent  of  the  dollar  value  of  all  U.  S.  metallic 


products.  In  1940,  before  the  war  demand  occa¬ 
sioned  the  great  aluminum  expansion,  that  propor¬ 
tion  had  moved  up  to  4.5  per  cent. 

It  has  always  been  Alcoa's  policy  to  pass  its  price 
savings  on  to  its  customers — to  you,  the  public.  And 
that  will  always  be  Alcoa’s  policy.  In  the  years  be¬ 
tween  two  World  Wars  (1919  through  1938),  for 
example,  Alcoa’s  net  income  amounted  to  less  than 
7  per  cent  on  the  capital  employed. 

Now,  what  about  two  other  items  of  everyday  use 
that  cost  you  less  today  than  before  the  war?  Well, 
here  are  a  couple:  (1)  nylon  stockings;  (2)  fluorescent 
lamps.  And  did  you  know  that  millions  of  pounds  of 
Alcoa  Aluminum  go  into  the  textile  machinery  that’s 
used  to  manufacture  sleek  nylons  cheaper  and  in 
tremendous  quantities?  Or  that  more  than  a  million 
miles  of  Alcoa  Aluminum  cable  help  deliver  the 
electricity  that  lights  American  homes,  offices,  and 
factories? 

There  are  many  more  interesting  facts  about 
aluminum  that  you  ought  to  know.  This  series  of 
advertisements  is  bringing  them  to  you.  Watch  the 
pages  of  this  publication. 


ALUMINUM  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

1884  GULF  BUILDING  •  PITTSBURGH  19,  PENNA. 
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news  reporter  for  radio  station 
WATR,  Waterbury, 


Ralph  Wat¬ 
son,  dean  of 
political  writers 
in  the  Pacific 
N  o  rthwest 
Charles  T. 

Hoge,  feature 
editor  and  edi¬ 
torial  writer, 
and  Harry  Hill, 

“slot  man”  on 
the  copy  desk, 
all  of  the  Port¬ 
land  Oregon 
Journal,  retired 
Jan.  1.  Their 
combined  service  with  the  Jour¬ 
nal  totals  almost  100  years. 


Watson 


HiU  Hoge 

Tom  Host,  Jr.,  chief  of  sports 
publicity.  Wake  Forest  College, 
and  former  sports  editor  of  the 
Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Times,  has  been 
named  head  of  the  Wake  Forest 
College  News  Bureau. 

Paul  Neilson,  former  report¬ 
er,  Allentown  (Pa.)  Press,  and 
later  radio  division  bureau  chief 
in  Denver  for  the  Associated 
Press,  has  left  the  WBBM  news 
staff  to  Join  the  WGN  newsroom 
where  he  will  write  and  an¬ 
nounce  two  daily  newscasts. 

Dexter  Burnham,  reporter, 
Hartford  Times,  has  been  named 
assistant  state  editor. 

Henry  Charlton  Beck,  former 
Philadelphia  newspaperman  and 
author,  is  preparing  for  the 
priesthood  of  the  Episcopal 
Church.  He  has  resigned  as  ^i- 
tor  of  the  Rutgers  University 
Press  which  he  joined  after 
serving  on  the  editorial  staffs  of 
4he  Camden  (N,  J.)  Courier- 
Post,  Philadelphia  Record  and 
Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin. 

Kern  Tips,  former  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Houston  (Tex.) 
Chronicle,  and  more  recently 
radio  director  of  the  KPRC, 
radio  station  owned  by  the 
Houston  Post,  has  resigned  to 
Join  the  advertising  firm  of 
Franke  -  Wilkinson  -  Scheiwetz 
and  Tips  in  Houston. 

E.  L.  Wall,  for  26  years  with 
the  Galveston  (Tex.)  News  and 
Tribune,  resigned  last  week  as 
managing  editor  to  join  the  state 
capital  staff  of  the  Houston 
Chronicle  at  Austin.  Succeeding 
him  as  managing  editor  of  the 
News  is  Brian  Spinks,  editor, 
pending  appointment  of  a  suc¬ 
cessor. 

Andy  Anderson,  outdoors  and 
special  writer  for  the  Houston 
Press  and  Scripps-Howards 
Newspapers,  was  presented  a 
life  membership  in  the  John  R. 
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PRIZE  WINNERS  ARE  TELEVISED 

John  Mendicino  (left)  and  Dave  Mann  (right)  who  split  the  Chicago 
Sun  Founders  Award  $250  prize  for  the  best  photograph  of  the  year, 
are  shown  as  they  went  on  a  news  television  program  over  WBKB, 
Chicago.  Bill  Hamilton  (center)  discussed  with  them  their  photos. 
"Courtroom  Collapse"  by  Mendicino  and  "Easter  Parade"  by  Mann. 


Burkett  American  Legion  Post 
in  Houston  recently  for  his  work 
in  the  rehabilitation  of  disabled 
veterans. 

G.  Henry  Crawford,  formerly 
w'ith  the  Concord  (N.  H.)  Pa¬ 
triot-Monitor,  has  joined  the 
Portland,  Me.,  bureau  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  to  replace  L. 
Franklin  Heald  who  became  an 
AP  correspondent  in  Concord. 

Bill  Turnbow,  veteran  state 
Capitol  reporter  for  the  Phoenix 
(Ariz. )  Gazette,  has  been  elect¬ 
ed  president  of  the  Phoenix 
Hiram  Club, 

Allen  Rankin,  former  staff  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Advertiser -Journal,  is  the 
author  of  the  story,  "Miracle  in 
the  Park,”  in  the  January  issue 
of  Coronet. 

Mike  Morgan,  veteran  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  writer,  received  his 
discharge  from  the  Army  recent¬ 
ly  and  left  for  his  home  in  Co¬ 
lumbus.  O.,  en  route  to  a  general 
hospital  where  he  will  stay  until 
he  is  able  to  return  to  news¬ 
paper  work. 

Frank  S.  Crehan,  recently  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  service  and 
formerly  engaged  in  radio  work 
in  New  York  City,  has  joined 
the  Phoenix  Arizona  Republic 
as  a  reporter. 

John  F.  Lynch  has  transferred 
from  the  Chicago  radio  staff  of 
the  United  Press  to  an  assign¬ 
ment  as  a  rewrite  man  on  the 
night  staff  of  U.P.  in  Chicago. 
Richard  McFarland  has  been 
appointed  to  the  radio  staff. 

Norman  E.  Nicholson,  who 
formerly  worked  for  the  Kings¬ 
port  (Tenn.)  Times,  has  joined 
the  United  Press  in  Detroit. 
William  E.  Kitay,  former  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Toledo  Blade  staff, 
has  joined  the  U.P.  in  Indian¬ 
apolis.  Donald  P.  O’Connor  has 
joined  the  Lansing,  Mich.,  staff 
of  the  U.P.,  and  will  assist  in 
coverage  of  the  Michigan  legis¬ 
lature.  James  Buchanan  has 
joined  the  U.  P.  in  Chicago  as 
overnight  editor.  Until  recently 
he  was  in  charge  of  wire  serv¬ 
ice  for  the  Chicago  Sun.  Alfred 
Leech,  former  overnight  editor, 
has  been  moved  to  the  day  news 
desk.  Edward  P.  Sainsbury  has 
been  named  Central  Division 
sports  editor  for  the  U.P.  in 
Chicago,  succeeding  Tom  Devine, 
now  on  the  sports  staff  of  the 
Detroit  Free  Press. 

Ralph  Fritz,  of  the  copy  desk, 
San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Light,  has 
taken  a  leave  of  absence  to  do 
free  lance  writing. 

Leslie  Arndt,  sports  editor  of 
the  Neenah  -  Menasha  ( Wis. ) 
Daily  News-Times,  and  former¬ 
ly  with  the  Madison  Wisconsin 
State  Journal,  has  purchased  the 
Glen  Park  (Ind.)  Herald  and 
will  be  publisher  of  the  Gary 
suburban  newspaper. 

Roscoe  Macy,  editorial  writer, 
St.  Paul  Dispatch  and  Pioneer 
Press,  wrote  an  article  entitled, 
“Million  Dollar  Horse,”  which 
will  be  published  in  the  Febru¬ 
ary  issue  of  Esquire  magazine. 

Faye  Farnham,  formerly  of 
the  Williamsport  (Pa.)  Gazette 
and  the  Knoxville  ( Tenn. )  Jour¬ 
nal,  has  assumed  duties  as  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Covina  ( Calif. )  Argus- 
Citizen,  a  weekly. 


William  M.  Pinkerton,  vet¬ 
eran  Washington  newspaper¬ 
man,  was  named  director  of 
the  Harvard  University  News 
Office.  He  was  formerly  with  the 
Associated  Press  in  Washington 
and  New  York  and  before  that 
worked  for  the  Kansas  City  Star 
and  the  Omaha  World-Herald. 

Rose  Giles  has  joined  the 
copy  control  desk  of  the  Van- 
couver  (B.  C.)  Sun,  replacing 
Gloria  Hill. 

Colvin  Leonard,  special  writ 
er  for  the  Greensboro  (N.  C. ) 
News  Record  and  editorial  as¬ 
sistant  on  the  Record,  has  been 
assigned  to  the  Raleigh  bureau 
to  aid  in  the  coverage  of  the 
state  legislature,  convening  this 
month. 

Richard  C.  Bergholz  of  the 
Glendale  (Calif.)  News-Press, 
has  been  placed  in  charge  of  a 
special  news  bureau  at  Sacra¬ 
mento,  Calif.,  to  provide  cover¬ 
age  of  the  state  legislature  for 
Copley  newspapers  in  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Robert  J.  Sullivan,  for  10 
years  with  the  financial  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  United  Press,  has 
joined  the  public  relations  staff 
of  the  Wall  Street  Office  of  J. 
Walter  Thompson  Company. 


Robert  Riordan,  reporter,  Mil¬ 
waukee  Sentinel,  and  Mrs. 
Riordan  announced  the  birth  of 
a  son  Dec.  28. 


Wedding  Bells 


Vara  Judd  of  the  Chicago 
United  Press  radio  staff,  and 
Coe  Crawford,  U.  P.  reporter  in 
Chicago,  recently. 

Wayne  Harbert  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  bureau  in  Sacra¬ 
mento,  and  Georgette  Jacon  of 
Paris,  France,  in  Eugene,  Ore. 

Sydney  Monaghan,  formerly 
society  editor  of  the  Denver 
Post,  and  William  Adgate 
Hoover  II,  recently. 

Bernard  F.  Engel  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff,  Eugene  (Ore.)  Reg¬ 
ister-Guard,  and  Mrs.  Marion 
Adele  Hart,  the  daughter  of 
Harold  Say,  onetime  editorial 
writer  for  the  Portland  Oregon 
Journal,  recently. 

Ruth  Utsey,  display  advertis¬ 
ing  department,  Mobile  (Ala.) 
Press  Register,  and  Nathan  F. 
Yates,  recently, 

Genevieve  Dodge,  circulation 
accounting.  Press  Register,  and 
Alvin  Johnson,  assistant  audi¬ 
tor,  recently. 
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CIRCULATION 

Large  Dailies  Raise 
Prices;  Results  Good 

By  George  A.  Brooidenburg 


(Second  of  Two  Articles) 
METROPOLITAN  dailies  have 
had  comparatively  good  re¬ 
sults  in  raising  circulation 
prices  during  the  past  year, 
judging  from  comments  re¬ 
ceived  in  our  recent  cross-sec¬ 
tion  survey. 

The  competitive  factor  has 
entered  into  the  picture  in  some 
cities,  but  the  pattern  follows 
pretty  much  the  same  as  that 
of  non-metropolitan  newspap¬ 
ers,  whose  experiences  were 
highlighted  in  last  week's  issue 
of  E&P. 

No  Loss  in  Cleveland 
In  Cleveland,  for  instance, 
where  all  three  dailies  raised 
their  home  delivered  prices, 
none  suffered  any  loss  in  cir¬ 
culation  because  of  the  price 
increase.  No  special  induce¬ 
ments  or  offers  were  made  to 
offset  the  increase.  Carriers  re¬ 
ceived  a  portion  of  the  increase. 

The  Pittsburgh  Post-Gfizette 
raised  its  street,  newsstand  and 
home  delivery  price  on  June  3 
from  four  to  five  cents  a  copy 
(home  delivery  from  24  to  30 
cents  per  week).  During  the 
first  month  of  the  price  in¬ 
crease,  the  Post-Gazette  showed 
no  loss,  according  to  Barney  G. 
Cameron. 

During  the  summer  months, 
the  paper  showed  a  slight  drop, 
due  largely  to  vacations,  and 
was  back  to  normal  by  Sept. 
“In  October  we  sustained  a 
slight  drop  due  to  the  long 
power  strike  which  took  people 
off  the  streets  and  away  from 
their  Jobs,”  said  Cameron.  “In 
November  we  were  back  again 
within  a  few  copies  of  our  June 
figure.  We  attribute  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  price  to  the  fact 
we  added  Parade  to  our  Satur¬ 
day  paper  and  entered  into  an 
aggressive  promotion  with  our 
carriers. 

'  Reduced  Turnover 

The  Baltimore  News-Post 
raised  its  rates  last  June.  “Our 
net  decrease  for  November  as 
compared  with  the  same  month 
of  1945  was  a  trifle  over  1%, 
stated  William  M.  Mahoney. 
‘We  have  made  no  inducements 
of  any  kind  when  we  raised  our 
.  rates.  The  higher  rates  have 
helped  our  carrier  organization 
and  we  have  had  the  largest  In¬ 
crease  in  carriers  this  past  fall 
than  we  have  had  in  years.” 

'  In  a  non-competitive  city  like 
Peoria,  Ill.,  the  Journal-Star 
raised  rates  with  good  results. 

'  'We  received  no  repercussions 
>  from  it  and  suffer^  no  loss 
I  whatsoever,”  said  William  Les- 
i  ter.  “We  had  anticipated  some 
I  loss  in  our  Sunday  paper,  but 
I  failed  to  get  any,  now  we  are 
sorry  we  did  not  Increase  twice 
I  as  much  as  we  did.” 

The  Des  Moines  Register  k 
I  Tribune  raised  rates  again  early 
I  In  December.  The  price  changes 
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involved  a  five  cents  per  week 
increase  in  the  city;  street  sale 
price  increase  on  both  morning 
and  evening  from  three  to  five 
cents  a  copy;  an  increase  from 
12  to  15  cents  on  the  Sunday 
paper  outside  Des  Moines;  a 
raise  on  evening  and  carrier 
service  outside  of  Des  Moines 
from  20  to  22  cents  a  week;  a 
boost  on  mail  circulation  of  the 
evening  paper  from  $8  to  $9.50 
a  year,  and  on  the  weekly  pay 
farm  service  routes  an  increase 
from  17  to  20  cents  a  week  for 
the  Tribune  by  mail  and  five 
cents  a  week  to  Tribune  sub¬ 
scribers  who  have  the  Sunday 
paper  delivered  by  motor 
route. 

After  the  first  two  weeks  of 
the  rate  raise,  total  daily  circu¬ 
lation  was  down  only  .4%  and 
Sunday  was  off  1.5%. 

By  jumping  from  three  to  five 
cents  a  copy,  the  Minneapolis 
Times  experienced  a  15%  drop 
in  street  and  dealer  sales  during 
October  and  the  first  half  of 
November.  “Our  carrier  circula¬ 
tion  will  be  down  about  5%,” 
says  Louis  R.  Mohs.  “I  feel  that 
we  can  build  this  up  to  par 
by  about  mid-February.  We 
raised  our  carrier  price  from  65 
to  87  cents  a  month.” 

Chicago  Complicated 

In  Chicago,  the  situation  has 
been  somewhat  more  compli¬ 
cated  because  of  the  competitive 
factor.  Evening  standard  papers 
raised  from  four  to  five  cents 
on  the  newsstand  price  last 
May,  with  the  tabloid  Times  go¬ 
ing  from  three  to  four  cents. 
The  Daily  News  remained  at 
five  cents  on  Saturdays,  with  the 
Herald  -  American  going  from 
five  to  10  cents. 

On  the  five-day  basis,  CJhicago 
evening  papers  suffered  only  a 
slight  immediate  loss  which  was 
regained  within  a  matter  of  60 
days,  with  present  circulation 
figures  running  slightly  higher 
than  those  at  the  time  of  the 
price  Increase.  The  Herald- 
American’s  10-cent  Saturday  edi¬ 
tion  has  found  competition 
rather  stiff,  competing  against 
the  five-cent  Saturday  News  and 
four-cent  Times.  From  a  reve¬ 
nue  standpoint,  however,  the 
Herald-American  Saturday  edi¬ 
tion  is  well  ahead  of  its  former 
five-cent  edition. 

In  the  morning  field,  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun  went  from  three  to 
five  cents  daily,  effective  Aug.  1, 
while  the  Chicago  Tribune  re¬ 
mained  at  three  cents.  On  Sun¬ 
day,  the  Sun  sells  for  12  cents 
as  against  a  10-cent  price  of  its 
three  competitors. 

Commenting  upon  the  Sun’s 
drop  in  circulation  since  it  went 
to  five  cents,  Don  Walsh,  circu¬ 
lation  director  stated:  “You  will 
recall  that  July  was  an  excel¬ 
lent  news  month  —  particularly 
in  Chicago.  We  had  a  succes¬ 


sion  of  developments  in  the 
Heirens  story  all  through  that 
month.  Our  circulation  aver¬ 
age  was  403,409.  There  was  a 
recession  of  news  interest  in 
August  and  as  a  result  I  would 
have  anticipated  an  average  in 
the  neighborhood  of  385,000  at 
a  three-cent  figure.  We  in¬ 
creased  the  price  on  Aug.  1  and 
the  average  for  the  month  was 
340,962.  It  was  341,125  for  Sep¬ 
tember.  We  suffered  our  least 
loss  in  home  delivery.” 

Average  daily  net  paid  of  the 
Sun  in  December  was  303,647. 

Omaha  Gains 

The  Omaha  World  -  Herald 
raised  its  city  street  sales  price 
from  three  to  five  cents  in  June, 
hiked  country  circulation  mail 
from  $8  to  $9  a  year  in  July, 
increased  city  carrier  home  de 
livery  in  October,  for  morning, 
evening  and  Sunday  from  42  to 
52  cents  per  week,  keeping  the 
Sunday  price  at  10  cents  per 
copy.  Before  the  increase,  total 
net  paid  daily  circulation  was 
219,634  as  of  May,  with  223,550 
for  November. 

The  Dallas  News  raised  all 
rates  in  August,  with  a  25% 
raise  in  the  city  and  16%  out¬ 
side.  Jack  Estes  reports  no  loss 
in  circulation  adding,  “in  fact, 
we  have  had  to  cut  circulation 
twice  since  rates  were  raised.” 

The  Denver  Post  raised  sub¬ 
scription  rates  last  June  from 
$1  to  $1.25  per  month,  daily  and 
Sunday.  “At  the  time  of  this 
raise  our  newsprint  supply  was 
frozen  and  consequently  we  had 
a  considerable  backlog  of  re¬ 
quests  for  increases  which  we 
had  been  unable  to  fill,”  ex¬ 
plained  L.  E.  Gurtler.  “Our  car¬ 
rier  loss  locally  was  approxi¬ 
mately  1%  which  we  have  since 
more  than  made  up.  As  to  its 
effect  on  our  carrier  organiza¬ 
tion,  it  has  practically  elimin¬ 
ated  our  carrier  shortage 
problem  which  for  the  past 
four  years  has  been  critically 
difficult.  Of  the  25  cents  in¬ 
crease  per  month  our  carriers 
received  approximately  12 
cents.” 

The  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
raised  city  circulation  prices  in 
November,  1945,  going  from 
three  to  five  cento  per  copy 
daily  and  from  75  cento  to  $1.25 
per  month  home  delivery.  The 
Sunday  Globe  -  Democrat  re¬ 
mained  at  10  cento  a  copy  and 
is  still  a  dime  in  the  city  zone. 


However,  last  February,  the 
price  of  the  Sunday  paper  was 
raised  to  15  cento  a  copy  in  su¬ 
burban  and  all  other  zones. 
After  suffering  initial  losses,  city 
circulation  is  running  ahead  of 
a  year  ago  and  Sunday  circula¬ 
tion  has  gained  in  the  retail 
trading  and  all  other  zones  at 
15  cento. 


Sports  ior  Carriers 
THE  16  circulation  district  sta¬ 
tions  of  the  Denver  Post  have 
a  carriers’  basketball  league  or¬ 
ganized,  the  first  of  a  series  of 
athletic  promotions  planned 
under  a  new  program. 

Dar  Sims,  circulation  director, 
and  Edwin  Roberto,  city  circu¬ 
lation  manager,  planned  the  pro¬ 
gram,  with  Leonard  Yocavetta, 
formerly  district  manager  of 
Station  F,  promoted  to  athletic 
director  as  a  fulltime  assign¬ 
ment. 

Planned  to  make  a  carriers’ 
career  on  the  Post  something 
more  than  just  a  job,  the  basket¬ 
ball  league  will  be  followed  by 
baseball,  wrestling  matches, 
softball  teams,  boxing,  etc. 


More  Rate  Boosts 

ir.-VGERSTOWN'  (Md.)  Daily  Mail  and 

Mori:iiig  Herald,  4c  to  Sc  per  copy. 

Manitowoc  (Wis.)  Herald-Times,  rural 
rate  now  $7  by  mail. 

Racine  (Wis.)  Journal  Times,  30c 
weekly  by  carrier. 

Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News  and 
Buffalo  Courier-Express,  3c  to  4c  per 
copy. 

Florida  Times-Union,  Jacksonville,  30c 
to  35c  weekly  for  home  delivery. 

Jamestown  (N.  Y.)  Post-Journal.  4c 
to  Sc  daily,  carrier-delivered  25c  weekly. 

Grand  Forks  (N.  D.)  Herald,  23c  to 
27c  by  carrier  for  a.  m.  and  Sunday 
editions  weekly;  25c  to  30c  for  p.  m. 
and  Sunday  by  carrier. 
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Looking  Ahead 


The  year  1946  was  a  year  of  progress  in 
our  economy,  climaxed  by  many  substantial 
advances  toward  the  restoration  of  free  en* 
terprise  as  the  basic  principle  of  American 
business. 

With  the  advent  of  1947,  we  are  still  in  the 
stage  of  catching  up  with  accumulated  demand. 
A  year  ago,  pessimists  were  predicting  that  the 
cancellation  of  war  contracts  and  the  rapid 
demobilization  of  the  armed  forces  would 
result  in  ten  million  unemployed  and  a  wide* 
spread  depression  in  1946. 

Contrary  to  their  opinions,  this  did  not 
happen.  National  income  payments  to  indi' 
viduals  are  now  at  the  alhtime  high  rate  of 
$167,000,000,000  a  year.  Fifty-seven  million 
people  are  employed,  which  is  eight  million 
more  than  in  any  other  peacetime  year.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  have  already  reached  and 
passed  the  post-war  goals  of  even  the  most 
optimistic  economists. 

As  far  as  the  rubber  industry  is  concerned, 
more  tires  were  turned  out  in  1946  than  in 
any  other  year  in  its  history.  However,  the 
rigid  rationing  of  tires  during  the  war  years 
resulted  in  such  an  enormous  backlog  of  pent- 
up  demand  that,  even  with  the  rubber  industry 
running  at  full  capacity,  there  are  still  not 
enough  tires  to  supply  everyone. 

Just  when  supply  will  catch  up  with  demand 
depends  on  many  factors.  However,  unless 
unforeseen  circumstances  occur,  it  is  reason¬ 
able  to  expect  that  by  next  spring  car  owners 
will  be  able  to  get  the  tires  they  want  when 
they  want  them. 

Before  the  war,  the  standard  of  living  in 
this  country  of  ours  was  the  highest  in  the 
world;  and  it  is  now  higher.  Our  production 
capacity  was  substantially  increased  during  the 
war  years  to  provide  the  armed  forces  with 
the  materials  so  essential  to  victory.  Now  it 
can  be  used  to  turn  out  more  goods  to  reduce 
more  quickly  the  backlog  of  consumer  de¬ 
mand  built  up  during  four  years  of  war.  Our 
population  has  grown,  expanding  the  size  of 
our  markets.  Never  before  in  our  history  have 
we  had  so  large  a  labor  force  available. 

In  other  words,  we  have  more  people  mak¬ 
ing  mote  money  and  wanting  more  goods. 


And  we  have  the  capacity  and  the  manpower 
to  supply  those  goods  in  sufficient  quantities. 
All  of  the  elements  essential  to  continued 
prosperity  are  here,  if  we  have  the  wisdom 
and  the  skill  to  make  full  use  of  them. 

The  potential  demand  will  be  tremendous. 
People  will  want  and  need  the  products  of  a 
very  high  level  of  employment.  In  the  unfilled 
needs  of  our  own  people  we  have  all  of  the 
new  “economic  frontiers”  we  can  develop  for 
many  years  to  come. 

Even  though  our  living  standards  have  been 
far  higher  than  any  other  nation,  many  of  our 
citizens  have  lived  under  sub-standard  condi¬ 
tions.  If  we  can  find  a  way  to  distribute  more 
of  the  good  things  of  life  to  this  portion  of 
our  population,  we  shall  have  a  market  which 
in  size  and  permanence  will  far  exceed  the 
present  huge  war-born  backlogs. 

The  people  of  this  country  have  reawakened 
to  the  realization  that  we  have  the  world’s 
highest  standard  of  living,  not  by  mere  chance, 
but  because  we  have  built  upon  the  foundation 
of  free  enterprise.  Recent  developments  indi¬ 
cate  that  we  are  returning  to  the  original 
concept  of  a  free  nation,  a  land  in  which  man 
may  rise  as  high  as  his  will  and  his  skill 
will  permit. 

Now  that  we  are  regaining  this  freedom,  the 
mantle  of  responsibility  for  providing  high 
employment  and  maintaining  and  expanding 
the  standards  of  living  will  again  rest  upon  the 
shoulders  of  private  industry.  If  free  enterprise 
is  to  flourish,  industry  must  succeed  in  ful¬ 
filling  these  obligations.  And  a  large  measure 
of  its  success  will  depend  on  its  ability  to  dis¬ 
tribute  the  products  of  the  factory,  ihe  forest 
and  the  farm,  economically,  efficiently  and 
intelligently,  so  that  more  people  may  enjoy 
more  of  the  good  things  of  life. 
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SYNDICATES 

Baers  Wholesale- 
Groceries  or  Comics 


By  Helen  M.  Staunton 

FOR  some  artists  and  some 

writers  creating  a  successful 
comic  strip  is  a  lifetime  ambi¬ 
tion,  but  the  Baers  —  Stanley 
and  Betsy — broke  most  of  the 
rules. 

Family  teams  are  unusual  but 
the  Baers  achieved  a  unique 
twist  by  not  getting  the  comic 
bug  until  they  had  been  14  years 
married. 

Art  or  writing  are  the  usual 
backgrounds  for  venturing  into 
the  field  but  Stanley  went  into 
comics  from  the  wholesale  gro¬ 
cery  business  and  both  Baers 
named  as  their  chief  prepara¬ 
tion  “raising  a  family.” 

Finally,  one  successful  comic 
strip  is  usually  enough  for  any¬ 
one  but  the  Baers  had  barely 
launched  “The  Toodles”  in  the 
brand  new  Chicago  Sun  before 
Mrs.  Baer’s  father  died  and  her 
mother  asked  the  couple  to  take 
over  production  of  the  Bell 
Syndicate  daily  and  Sunday 
comic.  “The  Nebbs,”  and  the 
Sunday  strip.  “Simp  O’Dill.” 

In  New  York  this  week  to 
celebrate  their  20th  wedding 
anniversary,  the  “Chicago  Baers” 
were  commemorating  also  the 
fifth  anniversary  of  their  sudden 
arrival  as  whole.«ale  comic  pro¬ 
ducers. 

The  Baers  tried  out  the  new 
field  on  a  dare.  On  a  visit  to 
Mrs.  Baer’s  father.  Sol  Hess, 
they  were  discussing  for  the 
umpteenth  time  “The  Nebbs.” 
which  Hess  originated  and  wrote 
and  which  still  carries  his  by¬ 
line. 

“If  you  know  so  much  about 
comics,  why  don’t  you  start 
one?”  demanded  He.ss  of  the 
Baers. 

They  demurred. 

“You  haven’t  got  the  guts.” 
He.ss  charged. 

“That  dare  was  all  we 
needed.”  Stanley  Baer  told  E&P. 

I  The  two  set  to  work  on  a  script. 
They  decided  that  most  comic 
strip  parents  were  old  fashioned: 
so  they  would  do  a  modern 
couple,  and  for  children  would 
capitalize  on  the  universal  ap¬ 
peal  of  twins. 

Next  they  ran  a  want  ad  for 
an  artist  and  got  125  answers, 
tried  out  the  25  applicants  whose 
letters  sounded  mast  promLsing 
— and  were  still  without  an 
I  artist  until  an  ad  agency  friend 
told  them  of  Rod  Roth,  who 
wanted  to  work  on  a  comic. 

I  Sol  Hess  didn’t  think  too 
highly  of  the  .strip’s  chances, 
but  a  month  before  hLs  death. 

'  the  Baers  were  able  to  tell  him 
I  the  strin  was  starting  shortly 
'  in  the  Chicago  Sun  and  its  syn¬ 
dicate. 

•  Then,  at  Mrs.  Hes.s’  request. 

'  they  took  over  production  of 
“The  Nebbs.”  More  recently 
I  they  began  to  make  some 
I  changes. 

I  Since  the  continuity  of  that 
I  comic  had  tended  to  deal  more 
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and  more  with  oldsters,  the 
younger  Baers  felt  that  the 
readership  was  growing  older 
all  the  time. 

“We  were  wracking  our 
brains  how  to  get  young  char- 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  Baer 


acters  in.”  Betsy  Baer  explained. 
‘When  Dad  did  the  strip,  he 
had  had  Betsy  Nebb,  the  daugh 
ter,  and  Junior,  the  son.  but 
he  made  the  mistake  of  marry¬ 
ing  Betsy  off  so  she  wasn’t  a 
Nebb.  And  he  didn’t  grow  his 
characters  up  though  he  was 
the  one  who  suggested  that 
Frank  King  grow  Skeezix  up. 

“So  we  contrived  the  cousin, 
Willie  Nebb.  who  never  took 
money  from  anyone,  and  his 
wife,  who  thinks  Willie  can  do 
anything,  and  their  children.  It 
helped  our  Sundays  bringing 
bringing  Willie  in.  and  we  made 
Junior  grow  so  that  we  have  all 
age.s  now.” 

The  two  sets  of  comics  are  so 
different  to  the  Baers  that  they 
have  no  trouble  keeping  the 
problems  of  each  separate,  but 
they  no  longer  sit  around  look 
ing  at  each  other  and  trying  to 
squeeze  out  an  idea  for  the  one 
they  are  working  on.  They 
sleep  on  it. 

Stanley  is  the  idea  man  of 
the  team  and  when  a  thought 
strikes  him — perhaps  while  he 
goes  about  his  wholesale  gro¬ 
cery  business — he  heads  for  the 
nearest  phone.  Betsy  writes  the 
.script,  including  suggestions  to 
the  artist:  then  Stanley  reads 
it  to  himself.  (They  found 
Betsy’s  voice  would  color  it  if 
she  read  it  aloud  to  him.) 

They  check  “The  Nebbs”  and 
“The  Toodles”  balloons  again 
after  Wally  Carlson  and  Rod 
Roth,  respectively,  have  fin¬ 
ished  their  art. 

Anecdotes  by  ‘Greats' 

A  SERVICEMAN  who  followed 

through  on  a  prewar  project 
is  Bart  Hodges.  Back  when  he 
was  editing  the  University  of 
Alabama’s  humor  magazine,  he 
got  the  idea  of  collecting  per¬ 
sonal  anecdotes  as  told  by  fam¬ 
ous  persons  and  syndicating 


them.  These  anecdotes,  illus¬ 
trated  by  Hodges’  cartoons,  will 
be  syndicated  by  the  New  York 
Post  Syndicate:  three  times  a 
week  beginning  Jan.  27.  On  his 
graduation  from  Alabama.  Hod¬ 
ges  had  turned  down  news¬ 
paper  and  cartooning  jobs  to 
ride  his  thumb  around  the 
country  and  collect  his  stories 
and  cartoons  personally.  He  had 
his  feature  ready  to  syndicate 
when  the  Army  gave  him  a 
second  lieutenancy.  Returned 
from  five  major  campaigns  as  a 
lieutenant  colonel,  Hodges  had 
his  job  to  do  over  to  bring  his 
material  up-to-date  and  recently 
completed  a  31 -state  tour  col¬ 
lecting  “Life’s  Little  Dramas  as 
told  to  Bart  Hodges  ” 

New  Feature 

A  TWO  COLUMN  weekly  car 
toon,  “Oddities  of  Nature”  is 
being  offered  by  the  A.  S.  Curtis 
Features  Syndicate.  The  cre¬ 
ator  and  author  of  this  panel. 
Chuck  Thorndike,  has  appeared 
in  numerous  newspapers  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  and 
has  written  and  illustrated  12 
books.  A  veteran  of  both  world 
wars,  he  had  charge  during  the 
recent  war  of  a  department  cre¬ 
ating  syndicated  posters  and  vis 
ual  materials 

Notes 

LOUIS  N.  MARTIN  has  re 
signed  as  vicepresident  of 
General  Features  Corporation, 
effective  Jan.  4.  He  had  been 
vicepresident  since  GFC  was  or¬ 
ganized  in  1942,  with  leave  of 
ab.sence  to  serve  as  ensign,  U.S. 
Maritime  Service,  and  radio  of¬ 
ficer  in  the  merchant  marine. 
He  has  announced  no  plans  for 
the  future. 

In  the  first  international 
bridge  tournament  in  almost  10 
years,  the  United  States  team 
captained  by  Charles  H.  Goren. 
Chicago  TSiibune  -  New  York 
News  Syndicate  bridge  colum¬ 
nist.  won  the  South  American 
championship.  .  .  .  Chicago  ru 
mor  has  it  that  Irving  Caesar, 
the  popular  song  writer,  is 
working  on  a  column  idea  hav¬ 
ing  to  do  with  songs  and  music 
— something  original!  ...  A 
merger  between  National  Radio 
Productions  and  the  World- 
Wide  Press  Association  has 
been  announced  by  Manley  M. 
Green.  NRP  president,  who  adds 
that  the  organization  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  syndicate  press,  radio. 


Australia 

•  Tht  only  journal  giving  tha 
nawt  of  advartlsart.  advartls- 
Ing,  pubitihing,  printing  and 
commarcial  broadcaiting  In 
Australia  and  Naw  Zaaland. 

If  you  ara  planning  lalas  cam¬ 
paigns  or  ara  Interastad  in 
thasa  tarritorlas  raad 
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A  Newsie's  View 
Of  the  '46  News 

Dallas,  Tex.  —  “A  headline 
on  the  United  Nations?  Naw, 
that’s  no  good.  Give  me  a  good 
beer  hall  shooting  scrape  any 
day.” 

Talking  was  A1  Matthews,  vet¬ 
eran  newsboy  in  downtown  Dal¬ 
las,  to  a  Dallas  Times  Herald 
reporter  doing  a  feature  on  the 
big  news  of  the  year  from  the 
vendor’s  standpoint. 

Biggest  story  of  1946  for  street 
sales  in  Dallas  was  a  local  one — 
the  Baker  Hotel  explosion  and 
fire,  killing  nine  and  injuring 
40.  John  L.  Lewis  was  termed 
a  “drug  on  the  market,”  with 
scant  news  interest  to  the  con¬ 
noisseurs  who  cry,  “Papuh. 
mistuh?” 


screen  and  television  material 
under  the  World-Wide  name 
from  Long  Beach,  Calif.  .  .  . 
NEA  Service,  anticipating  the 
John  L.  Lewis  Supreme  Court 
case  is  releasing  a  series  of  five 
articles  Jan.  13  by  Burton  S. 
Heath  on  “Twelve  Great  De¬ 
cisions  that  Shaped  the  Nation.” 
.  ,  .  Sports  Press  is  offering  a 
weekly  column,  “Bowie’s  Ban¬ 
ter,”  beginning  Jan.  19.  .  .  . 
NEA’s  Harry  Grayson  scored  a 
six-week’s  jump  on  official  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  Army-Notre 
Dame  football  breakup.  .  .  .  New 
Register  &  Tribune  Syndicate 
serial  is  Rob  Eden’s  “A  Date 
With  Danger.” 


newspaper 
if  31,491* 
circulation 

possible 
primarily  because  the 
CHESTER  TIMES  is  the 
only  effective  means  of 
reaching  the  169,375 
persons  residing  in  the 
amazing  Chester  mar¬ 
ket. 
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Why  not  lap  this  wealth  and  resulting 
huying  power  via  the  3,1)07,391  coverage 
her  fine  newspapers  gi\e  you  of  New 
England’s  2,201.421  oct  upied  dwellings? 


Talk  to  the  new  NEW  ENGLAND 


MAINE— Bcnsor  Dally  Nawt  (M).  NEW  HAMPSHIRE— CoMetd  MenHot-PtIrlol  (E).  Katna  Safliinal  (E),  Manchatiat  Ualoa  Laadat  (M«E). 
VERMONT — Baira  Timai  (E),  Banninfton  Bannaf  (E),  Batlinfloa  Fiaa  Praai  (M).  MASSACHUSETTS — Alhol  Daily  Naws  (E),  Bavafly  Tiaat  (E),  BeaioN 
Gl«ba  (MAE),  Bolton  Globa  (S).  Boilon  Port  (M),  Borton  Port  (S),  Borton  Racord  R  Aaiartcan  (MREtJortoo  Sonday  Advartliaf  (S),  BtocWoo  Eatafpriio. 
Tiaiai  (E),  Capa  Cod  Standard-TImat,  Hyannii  (E),  Fall  Rival  Haiald  Nawi  (E),  Fltchbaif  Sanllnal  (E),  Havaihlll  Galatia  (E),  Lawranca  Easla-Tribaoa  (MAE) 
Naw  Badloid  Sanday  Slandard-TImai  (S).  Naw  Badloid  Standard  TIaiai  (E).  North  Adam  Tianieilpt  (E).  PHtiflald  Bafhihitn  Eafla  (E),  Taantoo  Gaiatto(E), 
WaMiam  Nawi  TrIbuna  (E),  Worcartai  Tnlaaiam  and  Evanint  Gaiatta  (MAE).  Wortartai  Sanday  Talatraa  (S).  RHODE  ISLAND — Pawlachat Tlaai, (E), 
Wart  Warwick  Pawtuckal  Vallay  Daily  naai  (E),  Wooniockat  Call  (E).  CONNECTICUT— Bridtaoorl  Port  (S).  Bridiaport  Port-Taloaram  (M«E),  Danbarv 
NawwTIaai  (E),  Hartford  CoaranI  (M).  Hartford  Coarant  (S),  Hartford  Tlaai  (E),  Marldan  Joamal  (E),  Maildao  Racord  (M),  Naw  Bittala  Harold  (E),  Naw 
Havan  RatWarCEAS),  Naw  London  Day  (E),  Norwalk  How  (E),  Norwkb  Ballatin  and  Racord  (MAE).  Watarbary  Rapablicao  A  Aaaricaa  (MAE),  Watarbwv 
Rapabllcaa  A  Aaaricaa  (EAS). 
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RADIO 


Network  Reports  Used 
In  Radio  Promotion 


By  Jerry  Walker 


AN  INSTRUMENT  of  public 
relations  which  the  radio  net¬ 
works  employ  to  the  advantage 
of  the  broadcasting  business  is 
the  Year  End  Report. 

The  Year  End  Report  of  the 
National  Broadcasting  Co.,  its 
Departments  and  Stations  runs 
into  something  like  100  pages  of 
mimeograph  copy,  as  laid  down 
on  all  radio  editor's  desks.  To 
lighten  the  task  of  the  column¬ 
ist  or  business  news  reporter, 
the  NBC  Press  Department 
headed  up  by  Sid  Eiges,  who  is 
experienced  in  the  ways  of  news 
departments,  delivers  a  compact 
story  of  the  report  in  about 
seven  pages. 

So  it  is  with  all  the  network.^ 
— each  vieing  for  a  paragraph 
or  two  in  the  papers. 

Many  details  of  network 
operation,  important  to  affiliated 
stations  and  to  the  hundreds  of 
new  stations  which  may  be  con¬ 
templating  network  tieup,  can 
be  gleaned  from  the  Year  End 
reports. 

Gross  Time  Sales 


Gross  billings  on  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  totalled 
$60,063,905  in  1946,  one-tenth 
placed  by  one  agency.  Young  & 
Rubicam.  American  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Co.  reported  gross  time  sales 
of  $40,617,130,  about  one-tenth 
placed  by  Dancer-Fitzgerald- 
Sample,  Inc.  Third  came  Mutual 
Broadcasting  System  with  $25.- 
933,651,  about  one-tenth  placed 
by  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  Inc. 

(National  Broadcasting  Co. 
doesn’t  tell.  Its  report  states, 
however,  that  “125  advertisers 
gave  the  company  the  largest 
volume  of  business  in  its  his¬ 
tory.”  ) 

Mutual  had  the  best  gain  of 
the  three  reporting  networks — 
an  increase  in  billings  of  nearly 
$5,000,000  over  1945,  while  ABC 
had  an  increase  of  $571,000,  and 
Columbia  took  a  drop — believed 
1  to  be  the  first  recession  ex¬ 
perienced  by  a  major  network — 
of  $5,000,000. 

Mutual  wound  up  the  year 
with  384  stations:  ABC  with  238, 
CBS  with  162  and  NBC  with 
160.  Counting  new  stations 
which  affiliated  Jan.  1,  CBS  and 
NBC  were  neck-and-neck.  Un¬ 
der  the  aggressive  leadership  of 
Edgar  Kobak.  MBS  added  100 
outlets  in  1946.  He’s  aiming  at 
,  400  by  March  1,  linked  by  22.- 
000  miles  of  lines  and  giving  the 
United  States  “the  most  com- 
,  prehensive  coverage  in  local 
communities  ever  attempted  by 
I  any  network.” 

I  Mr.  Kobak’s  reply  to  the  Blue 
Book  chiding  is  Mutual’s  record 
of  31%  of  its  time  given  to  pub- 
I  lie  service  programs,  sustaining 
and  commercial.  The  breakdown 
of  close  to  6,000  hours  of  broad¬ 
casting  for  the  year  disclosed 
that  second  to  music,  the  cate 
gory  of  news,  commentaries, 
forums,  discussions  and  debates 


occupied  26 of  the  total  titne. 

During  the  year.  Mutual  pre¬ 
sented  news  review  programs 
featuring  46  wellknown  report- 
ters.  eight  of  them  from  the  New 
York  Times  (twice  as  many  as 
from  PM.) 

In  the  field  of  cooperative 
programming.  Mutual  had  a 
22%  increase  in  sponsorship 
with  650  advertisers  participat¬ 
ing. 

1,300  Hours  oi  News 

Columbia  called  attention  to 
the  growth  of  its  Latin-Amer- 
ican  network  from  116  to  124 
stations.  A  dozen  U.  S.  stations 
joined  CBS  during  the  year. 
Also  noteworthy  was  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  27,500  broadcasts  oc¬ 
cupying  8,600  hours,  topped  by 
music  (2,700  hours),  drama 
(2,400)  and  news  (1,300).  Reli¬ 
gion  got  100.  ABC  now  claims 
that  it  reaches  into  more  than 
29,000,000  American  homes,  and 
Chairman  Edward  J.  Noble  ob¬ 
served:  “Every  phase  of  pro¬ 
gramming  has  been  tested  for  its 
contribution  to  the  good  and 
well-being  of  all  our  people.” 

Much  of  American’s  develop¬ 
ment  was  attributed  to  its  re¬ 
liance  on  printed  advertising 
promotion,  such  as  the  cam¬ 
paigns  in  two  national  maga¬ 
zines.  The  “Bingsday”  copy  in 
support  of  Bing  Crosby’s  new 
transcribed  programs  for  Philco 
was  characterized  “as  the  most 
ambitious  undertaking.” 

The  year’s  revenue  for  ABC 
came  from  105  different  spon¬ 
sors,  and  was  placed  through  89 
advertising  agencies.  The  gross 
figure  of  $40,000,000,  the  report 
noted,  “compares  most  favor¬ 
ably  with  ABC’s  first  year  of  in¬ 
dependent  operation,  1942,  when 
the  comparable  figure  was  $15,- 
782.000.” 

The  report  by  NBC  told  of  the 
effort  directed  toward  provid¬ 
ing  its  2,668  employes  with  a 
maximum  of  security  in  their 
jobs.  The  placement  staff  in¬ 
terviewed  20,638  applicants  and 
3,047  personalized  replies  to  em¬ 
ployment  inquiries  were  sent  to 
applicants. 

Nylons.  Meat  for  NBC  Staff 

An  item  of  note  on  employe 
relations:  “Special  arrange¬ 

ments  were  made  in  New  York 
for  NBC  employes  to  purchase 
7.535  pairs  of  nylons.  At  the 
height  of  the  meat  shortage 
cans  of  quality  packed  turkey 
and  chicken  were  sold  to  em¬ 


ployes  at  wholesale  price.  Tax 
advisors  were  obtained  for  a 
two-week  period  to  give  counsel 
to  174  employes  on  completing 
their  income  tax  returns.” 

At  Radio  City  in  New  York, 
NBC  greeted  927,552  guests  at¬ 
tending  2,886  audience  broad 
casts  and  took  435,000  visitors 
behind  the  scenes  on  the  Studio 
Tour. 

A  fund  of  $100,000  was  allo¬ 
cated  by  NBC  for  talent  develop¬ 
ment.  largely  in  Chicago;  the 
newsroom  claimed  many  exclus¬ 
ives,  including  interviews  with 
people  in  the  headlines;  and 
broadcast  ingenuity  landed  the 
network  on  front  pages  of  the 
nation’s  newspapers. 

“One  of  the  greatest  testimoni¬ 
als  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
NBC  facilities.”  the  report  states, 
“was  the  high  percentage  of  con¬ 
tract  renewals.  Advertisers  who 
used  the  network  in  1945,  with 
a  very  few  exceptions,  continued 
on  during  1946.” 

Package  shows,  built  to  in¬ 
crease  audiences  in  time  seg¬ 
ments,  will  result  in  more  sales 
in  the  future  of  both  time  and 
talent  not  now  being  used,  it  is 
forecast. 

Around  the  Country 

HALF  of  the  stations  receiving 

the  first  Ayer  Radio  Awards 
for  sales  promotion  activities  are 
affiliated  with  newspapers:  WW- 
SW,  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post- 
Gazette;  WBNS,  Columbus  (O. ) 
Dispatch,  and  WRNL,  Richmond 
(Va. )  Times  Dispatch  .  .  .  . 
Application  by  KALE,  the  Port¬ 
land  (Ore.)  Journal,  to  erect 


a  $25,000  transmitter  building 
has  been  approved  by  CPA  .  .  . 
Mrs.  Margaret  Barron  King, 
formerly  with  Battenfield  &  Ball 
Advertising  agency,  in  Des 
Moines,  has  joined  the  staff  of 
KALE  .  .  .  WFHR,  Wisconsin 
Rapids  (Wis.)  Daily  Tribune, 
plans  a  400-foot  tower  to  extend 
coverage  of  AM  and  FM  .... 
Harry  H.  Buckendahl  has  been 
named  vicepresident  of  KOIN, 
Field  Enterprises,  Portland,  Ore., 
and  Francis  H.  Brinkley,  a  New 
York  adman,  has  become  vice- 
president  of  WILM,  Wilmington. 
Del.,  owned  by  Alfred  G.  Hill, 
publisher  of  Chester  (Pa.) 
Times. 

Station  Moved 

Newark  (N.  J.)  Evening  News 
is  moving  its  station,  WBYN, 
from  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  to  Newark 
with  5,000  w  and  1430  kc.  Ap¬ 
plication  has  been  made  for  a 
change  in  call  letters  ....  Paul 
Denis,  who  started  a  radio  col¬ 
umn  in  the  New  York  Post 
several  months  ago,  has  added 
a  section  for  television  which 
draws  considerable  fan  mail  .  .  . 
FM  stations  have  been  author¬ 
ized  for  Times-World  Corp., 
Roanoke,  Va.  and  High  Point 
(N.  C.)  Enterprise  ....  KSDJ, 
San  Diego  ( Calif. )  Journal,  went 
on  the  air  Dec.  12  as  a  CBS 
affiliate  .  .  .  Josh  L.  Horne,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Rocky  Mount  (N.  C. ) 
Evening  Telegram,  has  received 
a  permit  for  a  new  AM  station 
at  810  kc,  1  kw  daytime  .... 
Mobile  ( Ala. )  Daily  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  has  authority  to 
operate  a  station  on  1480  kc, 
5  kw,  unlimited. 


PRE-TESTED... TO  PROTECT  YOU 


Did  you  ever  wonder  why  Burgess  Chrome  Mats  are  so 
uniformly  satisfactory.^  Well . . .  here’s  one  of  the  reasons. 
Samples  from  every  run  are  thoroughly  tested  on  a  mold¬ 
ing  machine— either  direct  pressure  or  roller— put  through 
just  as  you  would  use  them . . .  given  a  real  tough  form  to 
reproduce.  They’ve  got  to  come  out  O.K.  or  the  whole  run 
is  rejected.  Ana  this  is  just  one  of  a  whole  series  of  tests 
that  each  run  of  Burgess  Chrome  Mats  is  subjected  to. 

No ...  we  don’t  take  an^  chances . . . 
and  it’s  for  your  protection.  It’s  our 
job  to  see  that  your  Burgess  Chrome 
Mats  will  do  their  job  100%.  And  from 
what  Burgess  users  tell  us,  we’ve  been 
remarkably  successful. 


BURGESS  CELLULOSE  COMPANY 

Monufoctvr^rs  an</  Dittribvtors  of  Bvrg^n  CKrom#  ond  Mats 

FREEPORT,  ILLINOIS 

Pocific  Cooit  RiprcMnlativ*  RALPH  LEBER  CO-,  426  Polion  Bldg.,  SEATTLE,  WASH. 
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Complat*  2S0  Watt 
FM  Trammittar.  This 
unit  is  also  usad  as 
Hia  axcitar  for  highar 
powarad  transmittars. 


Now! .  .  .  SIMPLIFIED 
PHASE  SHIFT  MODULATION 
and  DIRECT  CRYSTAL  CONTROL 


•  SIMPLICITY— Recognizing  Phase  Shift 
Modulation  as  the  best  method  of  Modu* 
iating,  Raytheon  has  engineered  greater 
stability,  and  efficiency  into  this  method  by 
exclusive  and  greatly  simplified  circuit  de¬ 
sign. 

•  RUGGfD  DiPENDABILITY- Direct  crys¬ 
tal  control,  independent  of  modulation, 
gives  positive  and  automatic  control  of  the 
mean  carrier  frequency.  Simple  linear  type 
tank  circuits  are  used  for  all  stages  operat¬ 
ing  in  the  FM  band— cannot  get  out  of  tune 
or  odiustment. 

•  iFFiCIENCY— Every  circuit  is,completeiy 
shielded  to  eliminate  power  losses  by  ra- 
diotion,  interaction  and  parasitic  oscilla¬ 
tion. 

•  UNIT  CONSTRUCTION- Buy  now  only 
the  power  you  need  and  add  a  unit  for  in¬ 
creased  power  later.  All  units  are  perfectly 
matched  in  size,  styling  and  colors. 

•  EASY  INSTALLATION -Unit  dimensions 
have  been  held  to  convenient  cubicle  sizes 
for  moving  through  standard  doors,  in  ele¬ 
vators,  etc. 

•  LASTING  ECONOMY- Not  only  is  the 
purchase  price  of  a  Roytheon  transmitter 
less  but  your  savings  continue  through 
lower  operating  costs  achieved  by  greater 
operating  efficiency,  lower  power  consuntp- 
Hon  and  long  life  quality  tubes  and  com¬ 
ponents. 

•  OPERATING  SAFETY -Complete  power 
interlock  and  an  automatic  shut-off  of 
power  when  rear  doors  ore  opened  provide 
absolute  safety  for  all  operating  personnel. 


Complete  1  KW  or 
0  KW  Transmitter. 


Yes,  there  is  a  difference.  FM  by  Raytheon  is  a  greatly  simpli¬ 
fied,  more  dependable  Phase  Shift  Modulation  that  is  entirely 
new.  Do  not  be  satisfied  with  complicated,  older  circuits  when 
Raytheon  can  give  you  this  important  improvement  plus  many 
more  exclusive  features— and  at  a  lower  price. 


Broadcast  Equipment  Division 
7475  No.  Rogors  Ave.,  Chicago  26,  Illinois 
Devoted  to  Research  and  Manufacture  far  the  Broadcasting  Industry 
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In  composing  machine  progress  too, 
the  past  can  mirror  the  fntnre 


1922  The  ^  ide*Tooth  -Matrix  for  longer  matrix  life,  and  improved  dis¬ 
tribution.  An  Intertype  development.  1 9!l  1  The  Autospacer  for  auto¬ 
matic  quadding  and  centering.  Another  Intertype  “First.”  1932  The 
Combination  72-90-Channel  Mixer  for  mixing  in  one  line,  matrices  from 
three  types  of  magazines... without  shifting  magazines.  Still  another  Inter¬ 
type  advance.  1937  The  30-Em  Six-Mold  Disk... the  third  great  Intertype 
contribution  within  the  short  span  of  six  years.  1939  The  No-Turn  Au¬ 
tomatic  Electric  Magazine  Shift  or  “Autoshift”. ..another  vital  time-saver. 
Intertype-inspired.  19  IX  Judge  the  future  by  the  past.  The  Intertype 
policy  of  continuous,  painstaking  research  to  make  composing  machines 
ever  more  productive  and  composing  room  practice  more  profitable,  prom¬ 
ises  much  to  operators,  foremen  and  owners  in  the  days  ahead.  For  the 
answer  to  line-composing  problem8...i4sA:  Progressive  Intertype. 


IJXTERTYPE 


BROOKLYN  2,  NEW  YORK 
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Handling  of  Classified  Business 
Faciiilaied  by  New  'Phone  Desks 


NEW  streamlined  metal  desks 

for  classified  ad-takers  have 
been  installed  by  the  Milwaukee 
(Wise.)  Journal,  providing  every 
possible  convenience  at  the  ad- 
taker's  fingertips. 

Presenting  a  neat,  compact 
and  modern  appearence,  these 
desks  were  especially  designed 
for  ad-taking  work  by  Harry  G. 
Gwaltney,  assistant  advertising 
manager.  The  desks  make  20 
telephone  lines  available  to  each 
girl  through  100-type  two-posi¬ 
tion  key  units,  with  reserve 
space  for  six  additional  lines. 

Lightweight  Headsets 

A  glass  plate  separates  the 
two  sides  of  the  desks,  and  desk¬ 
top  compartments  are  arranged 
for  order  and  other  printed 
forms.  New  adjustable  posture 
chairs  provide  maximum  com¬ 
fort.  Improved  headsets  weigh 
only  one-quarter  of  a  pound  and 
work  with  clamp  fitting  over  the 
top  of  the  head  with  an  exten¬ 
sion  carrying  the  mouthpiece  at¬ 
tached  to  the  receiver  end  of  the 
clamp. 

The  modernized  want  ad  de 
partment  of  the  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal  occupies  a  spacious  well- 
lighted  corner  on  the  third  floor, 
in  comfortable  surroundings. 
This  new  department  was  in¬ 
stalled  to  accommodate  the  ever- 
increasing  number  of  Journal 
classified  ad  users.  The  number 
of  individual  classified  ads  ex¬ 


ceeded  900.000  in  1946,  compared 
with  808,685  in  1945.  and  640,570 
in  1941.  More  than  60.000  vol¬ 
untary,  non-contract  advertisers 
will  be  served  this  year. 

With  1,600  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  contracts  in  force,  the  Jour¬ 
nal  has  one  of  the  largest  con¬ 
tract  totals  in  the  country.  Re¬ 
plies  sent  to  box  numbers  of 
want  advertisers  this  year  are 
at  a  rate  over  50%  higher  than 
in  1945  when  124.213  replies 
were  handled. 

George  Bolton  Quits; 
Plans  Florida  Vacation 

George  R.  Bolton,  press  room 
foreman  and  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Joliet  (Ill.)  Her¬ 
ald-News,  for  33  years,  retired 
Jan.  1.  He  plans  to  take  life 
easy  and  will  .spend  the  next 
few  months  in  Florida. 

Bolton  was  a  newspaper  print¬ 
er  for  53  years,  worked  for  the 
Copley  chain  of  newspapers  for 
33  years-  and  served  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Joliet  Typographical 
Union  No.  194  for  16  years.  He 
learned  the  trade  in  Joliet  in 
1894,  and  with  the  exception  of 
two  years  at  various  shops  in 
Chicago  and  on  the  old  Chicago 
Inter-Ocean,  spent  all  of  his  53 
years  in  printing  on  Joliet  news¬ 
papers. 


One  of  the  new  ell-steel,  two-position  ed-taker  telephone  desks  designed  by 
the  Milwaukee  Journal  advertising  department. 


Jamestown  Engraving 
Section  to  Be  larger 

Purchase  of  a  three-story 
building  adjoining  Jamestown 
(N.  Y. )  Post-Journal  property 
is  announced  by  J.  R.  Nelson, 
general  manager.  The  building 
will  continue  to  be  occupied  by 
present  tenants,  as  no  immediate 
plans  for  expansion  are  contem¬ 
plated  other  than  providing 
larger  quarters  for  the  engrav¬ 
ing  department. 


Vermont  Daily  Gels 
Engraving  Plan> 

The  St.  Johnsbury  (Vt.)  Cale¬ 
donian  Record  has  announced 
the  establishment  of  a  photo¬ 
engraving  plant,  to  offer  local 
pictures  as  a  daily  feature.  The 
plant  includes  a  Robinson  14  x 
17  automatic  focusing  camera 
equipped  with  Zeiss  process  lens- 
a  vacuum  printing  frame,  a 
Croke  multiple  burning-in  stove 
and  a  42-inch  foot  shear. 


View  of  the  new  department  for  classified  ad-takers  at  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Journal,  showing  two  supervisors'  desks  in  the  foreground  and  the  nine  new 
two-position  telephone  desks  beyond. 
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Nassau 

LEADERS  COMBAT 
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Caraway  Leaves  Hospital,  Trial  Resumes 
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Appeal  For  lUrmoay 


The  Nassau  Daily  Review- 
Star,  Hempstead  Town,  Long 
Island,  N.  Y.,  has  appeared  in  a 
redesigned  type  dress  and  make¬ 
up.  The  change  was  planned  by 
Gilbert  P.  Farrar,  consulting 
typographer,  who  spent  more 
than  three  weeks  working  with 
department  heads  and  mechani¬ 
cal  staff. 

Three  basic  changes  underly 
the  transformation;  (1)  the  re¬ 
striction  of  headlines  to  one  type 
face,  except  on  the  Society 
Page:  (2)  standardization  of 
type  sizes  In  relation  to  the 
news  value  of  heads;  and  (3) 
the  distribution  of  typographic 
emphasis  over  the  entire  page. 

This  last  move  keeps  the  bold 
headlines  from  crowding  the 
top  of  the  page,  where  often 
they  fight  each  other  for  the 
reader’s  attention  while  the  rest 
of  the  page  becomes  a  grey  blur. 

The  new  type  policy  also 
stresse.s  a  restrained  use  of 
boxes  and  “kicker”  heads,  as  ham  in  some  of  the  heads  in  the 
well  as  the  proper  spotting  of  old  makeup, 
pictures — in  appropriate  sizes —  While  the  redesign  was  plan- 

to  flag  the  reader’s  eye. 

Caps,  Flash  Left 

Other  revisions  include  the 
elimination  of  purely  decorative 
rules  and  all  short  “30”  rules, 
substitution  of  a  shorter  two-line 
head  for  the  single-line  eight- 
column  banner  head,  and  a  ta¬ 
boo  on  condensed  fonts  in  heads 
of  more  than  one-column  width. 

All  heads  are  now  set  in  caps 
and  are  flush  left.  “Decks”  or 
“drops”  do  not  appear  below 
the  fold  on  the  front  page,  and 
only  here  and  there  inside  the 
newspaper. 

The  box,  for  short  items  of 
special  interest,  is  no  longer 
fully  enclosed.  Side  borders 
have  been  discarded  and  the 
copy  is  set  in  regular  news 
face,  indented  on  both  sides. 

’The  introduction  of  a  two- 
column  folio  line  in  place  of  the  This  new  edition  of  ‘“rhe  Art 
old  fashioned  eight-column  rule  and  Technique  of  Photo-Engrav- 
makes  the  heads  stand  out  at  ing”  has  a  more  expanded  his- 
the  top  of  the  page  and  creates  tory  of  the  process  than  the  edi- 
an  illusion  of  greater  page  Won  published  in  1941. 
length.  More  pages  are  devoted  to 

One  aspect  of  the  restyling  color  plates  and  the  preparation 
that  has  aroused  surprised  com-  of  subjects  for  reproduction, 
ment  is  the  achievement  of  a  Every  phase  in  the  manufacture 
crisp,  modern  look  throughout  of  a  halftone  or  line-etching  is 
the  newspaper’s  pages  by  the  illustrated.  Also  described  are 
use  of  Cheltenham  Bold  for  all  many  of  the  more  intricate  steps 
except  Society  heads.  People  in  the  making  of  plates  for  re¬ 
in  the  publishing  and  advertis-  production, 
ing  fields  rarely  associate  this  The  production  man,  partic- 
40-year-old  type  face  with  mo-  ularly,  is  bound  to  find  this  new 
dern  layouts.  compilation  valuable  in  his 

everyday  duties  because  of  the 
All  Hoads  OR  MocRiROs  wealth  of  accurate  pointers  it 

Chief  among  the  reasons  that  contains.  A  list  of  “Don’ts”  and 
clinched  the  choice  of  Chelten-  a  glossary,  including  all  terms 
ham  was  that  it  enabled  the  adopted  by  the  American  Photo- 
Review-Star  to  effect  the  change-  Engravers  Association,  add  to 
over  without  buying  as  much  the  book’s  importance  as  a  pro¬ 
as  a  single  font  of  type.  An-  duction  aid. 
other  reason  was  the  Chelten-  Another  valuable  addition  to 
ham  Bold  permitted  the  Review-  the  book  is  a  table  rating  the 
Star  to  retain  an  identifying  worth  of  various  subjects  for 
characteristic  in  the  new  setup,  reproduction  as  halftones  or 
since  it  had  been  using  Chelten-  line-etchings. 
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Seek  $280,000 
For  School  Job 
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SdmtiB  Lirti  Boredom 
As  WeO  Af  Now  Weapon* 


Idea  for  Naphtha 

Among  valuable  ideas  sent  in  to 
the  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal  for 
improvements  in  the  composing 
room  for  the  new  plant  into  which 
they  will  move  in  1947,  was  the 
following: 

Art  Bishop,  longtime  employe 
in  ad  alley,  said:  “I  suggest  that 
a  tank  or  other  large  receptacle 
which  could  be  filled  from  the 
’wagon’  be  used  for  storage  of 
type-cleaning  naphtha  instead  of 
keeping  it  in  5-gallon  cans  as  is 
now  done.  The  fluid  could  be 
drawn  from  the  tank  by  a  faucet, 
eliminating  fire  hazard  as  well  as 
much  waste  of  time  and  labor.” 


Book  Provides  Help 
In  Engraving  Process 


Langley  Becomes 
linotype  Engineer 
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EXCLUSIYE  WITH  SCOTT 


Automotive  Type  super  heat-treated  Alloy  Steel  High  Speed 
Gearing  automatically  lubricated:  most  powerful  and  strongest 
on  any  press,  and  much  more  efficient  than  any  other  press 
gearing. 

Heavy  Duty  3  to  2  Ratio  High  Speed  Folders,  collecting  without 
transferring  of  collected  sections  from  one  set  of  pins  to  another. 

Patented  Automatic  Safety  Gates  on  Folders  completely  pro¬ 
tecting  folders  against  danger  from  folder  chokes. 

Both  “Straight-Unit"  and  “Multi-Unit"  Press  arrangements  and 
Combinations  of  both,  providing  maximum  versatility. 

In  addition,  the  most  rigid  impression  and  inking  facilitate 
superior  printing. 

All  Scott  Units,  new  and  old,  are  designed  for  easy  conversion 
for  spot  or  multi-color  printing. 

Scott  offers  thoroughly  proven  design.  Many  repeat  orders  at¬ 
test  the  success  of  the  latest  Scott  Presses. 


WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO..  INC 

PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 
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EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 

Varying  Widths 
(aii  for  ingenuity 

The  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
Times,  wrestling  with  a  shortage 
of  newsprint,  is  using  nine  dif¬ 
ferent  widths  of  paper,  includ¬ 
ing  some  mill  ends,  in  its  daily 
editions  and  resorting  to  Rube 
Goldberg  schemes,  on  occasion, 
to  make  everything  come  out 
even. 

When  its  winter  quota  of 
paper  was  curtailed  because  of  a 
partial  shutdown  of  its  supply 
plant  in  Newfoundland,  the 
Times  obtained  what  paper  it 
could  elsewhere  and  wound  up 
with  white  paner,  pink  paper, 
heavy  paper,  thin  paper,  paper 
from  New  York,  paper  from 
Finland  and  nine  different 
widths. 

The  pink  paper  poses  no  great 
problem.  It  will  be  used  for 
sports  pages  only.  The  odd  sizes, 
however,  did.  At  times,  rolls  of 
fivt  different  widths  were  used 
in  printing  a  22-page  edition. 
Sometimes,  the  Times  came  out 
with  many  of  its  pages  half  an 
inch  wider  than  the  others. 
Some  days,  one  or  two  pages 
are  an  inch  and  a  half  wider 
than  all  the  others.  This  extra 
width  is  folded  over  and  spe¬ 
cially  -prepared  advertising, 
sometimes  in  color,  is  run  on 
each  side. 

When  it  came  to  a  tabloid  run, 
however,  the  Goldberg  scheme 
was  concocted  by  Press  Fore¬ 
man  Charley  Watkins  to  take 
care  of  the  extra  inch  and  a 
half. 

Watkins  installed  a  slitter  on 
top  of  the  folder  and  attached 
to  It  two  lengths  of  tubing  taken 
from  the  inside  of  a  paper  roll. 
As  the  press  runs,  the  slitter 
cuts  off  the  extra  width.  This 
then  funnels  into  the  long  tube 
and  is  run  down  into  a  large 
trash  can. 

At  the  last  checkup.  Times’ 
paner  widths  were  66  inches,  65, 
49V6,  33.  32V&,  30,  21,  18  and 
16V6.  Problem  of  the  21-inch 
roll  has  not  been  figured  out. 

Eddie  Gaughan  Joins 
N.  Engiand  Suppiy  (o. 

Eddie  Gaughan,  former  press¬ 
room  foreman  on  the  Tulsa 
(Okla.  >  World  and  Tulsa  Trib¬ 
une  has  joined  New  England 
New.spaper  Supply  Co.  as  South¬ 
west  representative.  In  1935  in 
Oklahoma  City,  he  helped  or¬ 
ganize  the  Texas-Oklahoma  Me¬ 
chanical  Conference,  which  is 
the  Southern  Newspaper  Me¬ 
chanical  Conference  ( Western 
Division).  In  1938  he  helped  or¬ 
ganize  the  Southwest  Confer- 
]  ence  Printing  Pressmen  and  As- 
I  sistants. 

Before  going  to  Tulsa,  he  was 
I  a  press  man  on  the  Des  Moines 
I  (la.)  Register  and  Tribune. 
Prior  to  that  he  was  Pressroom 
foreman  on  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune  and  Minneapolis  News. 

I  He  served  his  apprenticeship  on 
!  the  St  Paul  Daily  News. 
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Pressman  Gaston  Jones  watches  trim¬ 
ming  from  St.  Petersburg  Times  odd- 
size  paper  hurtle  out  of  tube  rigged 
up  by  Press  Foreman  Charley  Watkins. 

A-C  Press  Control 
Device  Explained 

A  new  fuIly-automati9  print¬ 
ing  press  control  providing 
smooth,  safe,  and  accurate  oper¬ 
ation  of  newspaper  presses  has 
been  announced  by  the  General 
Electric  Co.  Composed  of  a  unit 
substation,  primary  panel,  and 
secondary  cubicle,  the  new  con¬ 
trol  can  be  used  with  a-c  drives 
of  60  to  200  hp.  All  functions 
of  the  control  are  selected  by 
the  operator  from  push-button 
stations  in  the  press  room. 

The  factory-wired  unit  sub¬ 
station  contains  the  necessary 
transformer,  circuit  breakers, 
disconnect  switches,  and  busses 
to  supply  the  correct  a-c  voltage 
to  the  drive  system. 

The  primary  panel  dispatches 
power  to  the  various  units  in 
the  press  drive  system  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  signals  from  the  push 
buttons.  In  addition,  it  guards 
against  overloads  and  overtem¬ 
peratures  in  the  motors,  stops 
the  press  if  the  web  breaks,  and 
operates  the  cylinder  brakes, 
drive  brakes,  and  safety  signal 
system  The  panel  contains  a 
load  ammeter,  a  special  protec¬ 
tive  device  to  prevent  accidental 
operation  of  the  equipment 
when  the  panel  is  being  tested, 
and  selector  switches  for  paral¬ 
lel,  normal,  emergency,  and  test 
operation. 

The  secondary  cubicle  regu¬ 
lates  the  speed  of  the  press 
drive.  It  contains  the  special 
G-E  cam  switch  which  provides 
accurate  speed  control  by  regu¬ 
lating  the  amount  of  resistance 
in  the  secondary  of  the  wound- 
rotor  press-drive  motor  and  co¬ 
ordinating  the  operation  of  the 
main  and  the  threading  motors. 


Static  Removed 
From  Print  Dryer 

A  new  answer  has  been  found 
to  the  problem  of  static  electric¬ 
ity  in  the  drying  of  photographic 
prints.  A  unit  known  as  the 
lonotron  has  been  installed  on 
the  processing  lines  of  both  Pa- 
yelle  Color.  Inc.,  and  the  Pavelle 
Black-and-White  Laboratories  in 
New  York.  and.  according  to  Leo 
Pavelle.  president,  it  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  faster  work  and  a 
smoother  operation. 

Installed  at  the  discharge  end 
of  standard  commercial  auto¬ 
matic  drum  dryers,  the  lonotron 
unit  removes  the  static  charges 
which  cause  prints  to  adhere  to 
the  drum  or  to  each  other.  At 
times  before  the  lonotron  was 
applied,  .static  was  so  bad  that 
prints  “floated”  out  of  the  col¬ 
lecting  baskets  and  fell  to  the 
floor. 

The  lonotron  static  eliminator 
consists  of  a  shielded  bar  with  a 
radioactive  alloy  strip  positioned 
over  the  paper  prints  at  the 
point  where  the  static  charge 
tends  to  build  up.  The  air  at 
this  point  is  ionized  by  the  alpha 
rays  from  the  radioactive  source. 
This  ionized  air  acts  as  a  con 
ductor  to  remove  the  static 
charges  as  they  are  generated, 
so  there  can  be  no  attraction- 
repulsion  effects  or  .sparking. 

Test  installations  of  the  lono¬ 
tron  static  eliminator  have  been 
in  operation  for  some  time,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  manufacturer. 
U.  S.  Radium  Corporation,  535 
Pearl  Street.  New  York  City, 
but  the  Pavelle  installations  are 
the  first  commercial  applications 
in  the  photographic  field. 

The  lonotron  operates  contin¬ 
uously  without  a  power  source 
and  it.s  action  is  permanent,  as 
the  radioactive  source  is  said  to 
lose  only  SO'T  of  its  alpha-ray 
generating  power  in  some  1,600 
years.  As  designed  into  its 
shielded  supporting  member,  the 
active  source  is  highly  direc¬ 
tional,  so  that  radiation  effects 
are  non  existent  or  negligible  ex¬ 
cept  at  the  point  desired. 

As  applied  at  the  discharge 
end  of  the  Pavelle  color-print 
processing  machine,  the  lono¬ 
tron  has  solved  a  costly  produc¬ 
tion  difficulty.  A  continuous  strip 
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composition  is 
truly  profitable 
composition. 
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Arrow  shows  position  of  lonotron 
static  eliminator  on  end  of  drum 
dryer.. 

of  prints  emerges  from  the  dry¬ 
ing  section  of  this  100-foot-long 
machine  at  the  rate  of  20  feet  a 
minute.  Previously,  as  the  strip 
emerged  through  a  group  of 
rollers,  it  took  on  a  static  charge 
that  caused  the  materials  to 
stick,  and,  in  some  instances  to 
produce  shock.  This  sometimes 
led  to  a  stoppage  in  the  strip 
movement  and  endangered  the 
half-mile  of  unfinished  prints 
along  the  way. 

Since  the  installation  of  the 
lonotron.  the  first  to  be  made  on 
equipment  of  this  kind,  the  strip 
emerges  smoothly,  and  continu¬ 
ous  supervision  at  this  point  is 
unnece-ssary. 

Mark  Wayman  Dies; 

S.  F.  Superintendent 

Mark  Wayman,  73,  mechanical 
superintendent,  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  for  many  years,  died 
Dec.  30. 

In  a  1913  political  scandal, 
when  an  attempt  was  made  to 
fire  the  Chronicle,  Mr.  Wayman 
stood  by  covering  typesetting 
machines  with  fire-resistant  ma¬ 
terial  so  they  could  not  be  dam¬ 
aged. 

His  experiences  in  untangling 
machines  which  crashed  through 
to  the  Chronicle  basement,  land¬ 
ing  on  the  presses,  after  the 
1906  earthquake  caused  him  to 
recommend  a  new  type  of  align¬ 
ment  to  prevent  a  similar  hap¬ 
pening  in  the  future.  This  was 
adopted  by  the  Chronicle. 
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Brochure  Issued 
On  Plant  Layout 


German  Printing 
Advances  Reported 
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THREE  WAYS 

to  save  on  type  metal 


In  th«  hustle  and  bustle 
of  {vitting  out  a  daily 
newspaper,  there  ie  a 
definite  limit  upon  the 
amount  of  time  which 
can  be  spared  for  make- 
ready  for  each  edition. 
Yet,  proper  ink-control, 
which  can  be  provided 
only  by  adequate  moke- 
ready,  is  extra  important 
on  high  speed  runs. 
Mercury  Newspaper 
Rollers  solve  the  prob¬ 
lem  by  providing  de¬ 
pendable  ink  control 
with  a  minimum  of  press 
adjustment. 


3.  SPECIFY  IMPERIAL  quality 
type  metal  and  be  sure  of 
lower  yearly  metal  costs. 

Omit  every  other  line  and  your  readers  will  object;  buy 
metal  on  a  price  per  pound  basis  and  your  mechanical 
superintendents  will  object;  but  when  you  specify  Im¬ 
perial  Type  Metal  no  one  objects!  Imperial  gives  better 
casts,  clear  sharp  laces  and  a  better  looking  sheet  with 
a  lower  price  per  pound  per  year.  Ask  any  user!  Take 
the  sale,  sure  way  to  save. 
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EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 

Judges  Named  for  IPI  Essay  Prize; 
Other  Plans  for  Franklin  Memorial 


STILL  THE  HONORS  COME 

Frederic  W.  Goudy,  82,  noted  type  designer  (right),  receives  e  certificate 
of  honorary  life  membership  in  Printing  Industry  of  America,  Inc.,  from 
James  F.  Newcomb,  president,  "in  appreciation  of  his  creative  genius  in 
giving  to  the  world  of  printing  more  than  100  excellent  type  designs." 


THE  judges  who  will  select  the 

30  national  prize  winners  in 
the  11th  annual  essay  contest 
sponsored  by  International  Print¬ 
ing  Ink  in  cooperation  with  the 
National  Graphic  Arts  Education 
Association  were  announced  re¬ 
cently. 

Harry  L.  Gage,  vicepresident 
of  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co., 
will  be  chairman  of  the  five-man 
jury.  Others  are:  Harold  E. 
Stassen,  former  Governor  of 
Minnesota  and  presidential  can¬ 
didate;  Lowell  Thomas,  radio 
commentator;  Wesley  A.  Sturges, 
Dean  of  Yale  University,  School 
of  Law;  Norman  Chandler,  pres¬ 
ident  and  publisher  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times. 

TTiousands  of  students  in  more 
than  150  high  schools,  junior 
high  schools  and  preparatory 
schools  will  participate  in  the 
contest  by  writing  essays  on 
“Printing’s  Place  in  the  Postwar 
World  ”  Each  school  selects  the 
two  best  essays  submitted  by  its 
students:  and  these,  in  addition 
to  receiving  local  prizes,  become 
eligible  for  the  national  awards. 

The  19th  Annual  Printing  Ed¬ 
ucation  Week,  Jan.  13-1’7,  is 
again  being  sponsored  by  the 
NGAEA  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Franklin  Institute,  the  Inter¬ 
national  Benjamin  Franklin  So¬ 
ciety  and  Printing  Industry  of 
America,  Inc. 

Printing  Education  Wank 

A  statement  by  Joseph  F.  So- 
race,  national  chairman,  ex¬ 
plained  the  objectives  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“During  Printing  Education 
Week,  it  has  been  proposed  to 
commemorate  the  birthday  of 
our  great  American  patriot  and 
printer,  Benjamin  Franklin,  and 
to  promote  a  knowledge  of  his 
life  and  achievements. 

“Programs  extolling  and  ex¬ 
emplifying  his  teachings  and 
philosophy  as  a  diplomat  and 
printer,  should  be  encouraged 
,  and  emphasized  by  patriots, 
teachers  of  printing,  schools  of 
printing,  students,  newspaper 
publishers,  printers.  Craftsmen 
Clubs,  patriotic  and  civic  groups, 
department  stores,  libraries, 
broadcasting  chains,  political 
subdivisions,  and  any  interested 
individual  or  group. 

"Data  to  promulgate  appro- 


Chess  Champion 

Marvin  Palmer,  Detroit  (Mich.) 
News  compositor,  is  the  postal 
chess  champion  of  the  United 
,  States,  succeeding  John  Stapfer, 
I  of  Englewood,  N.  J.  In  the  na- 
^  tional  tournament,  Palmer  de- 
I  feated  each  of  his  18  opponents 
I  for  a  perfect  record.  The  tourney 
began  in  1944  with  788  players. 
Palmer  was  among  the  126  final- 
j  ists  who  finished  play  this  year. 


priate  ceremonies  and  to  arrange 
suitable  programs  will  be  pro¬ 
vided  on  request.  Your  patriotic 
and  professional  cooperation  is 
earnestly  solicited.  It  is  fitting 
that  an  interesting  and  impres¬ 
sive  celebration  be  arranged  to 
honor  the  memory  of  this  grand 
American  and  patron  printer. 
His  professed  principles  and 
homilies  are  timely  and  refresh¬ 
ing.  So  let  us  be  guided  by  the 
spirit  of  this  prescient  statesman, 
and  give  his  anniversary  fitting 
recognition. 

“It  has  been  stated  that  Ben¬ 
jamin  Franklin  was  endowed  a 
genius.  No  such  endowment  is 
possible.  By  combining  his  na¬ 
tive  talent  with  the  experiences 
he  received  as  a  printer  and  pub¬ 
lisher  in  his  youth,  he  was  en¬ 
abled  to  learn  and  earn,  and 
thus  became  a  genius  of  the  first 
magnitude. 

“As  the  world  grows  continu- 
ually  smaller,  yet  it  also  grows 
more  complex.  The  more  closely 
the  people  of  the  earth  are 
brought  together,  the  more 
points  of  friction  are  felt.  Yet 
Banjamin  Franklin  foresaw  the 
need  to  harmonize  conflicting  in¬ 
terests  and  to  produce  the  good 
life  which  all  crave.  The  sim¬ 
plicities  of  his  teachings  empha¬ 
size  good  neighborliness,  toler¬ 
ance,  understanding,  thoughtful¬ 
ness  for  the  other  fellow.  Let 
us  not  forget  that  the  inner  life 
begins  when  the  soul  becomes 
good,  and  not  when  the  intellect 
ripens. 

Printing  Industry  Boosted 

“To  quote  Benjamin  Franklin 
— ‘If  you  would  reap  praise  you 
must  sow  the  seeds,  gentle  words 
and  u.seful  deeds  ’  ‘That  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  printing  has  chiefly  to  do 
with  men's  oninions:  most  things 
that  are  printed  tending  to  pro¬ 
mote  some,  or  oppose  others.’ 
‘I  have  given  you  a  Republic  if 
you  can  keep  it.’  What  a  herit¬ 
age  was  given  us  by  that  great 
American,  Benjamin  Franklin! 

“Yours  for  a  universal  Ben¬ 
jamin  Franklin  Commemora¬ 
tion.’’ 

In  1944  the  International  As¬ 
sociation  of  Printing  House 
Craftsmen  linked  its  arms  with 
the  National  Graphic  Arts  As¬ 
sociation  in  the  active  promotion 
of  Printing  Education  Week. 
Printing  Education  Week  had 
been  originated  by  the  United 
Typothetae  and  subsequently 
taken  oyer  by  the  National 
Graphic  Arts  Association. 

’The  program  for  1945  was 
quite  successful  but  in  1946  with 
the  assistance  of  many  of  the 
leaders  in  the  Graphic  Arts, 
Printing  Eductation  Week  broad¬ 
ened  to  include  Printing  Week. 
“We  now  hope  to  use  Printing 
Week  as  a  vehicle  not  only  to 
promote  Graphic  Arts  education 
but  to  sell  the  Graphic  Arts  as 
a  business,  as  a  career,  and  as 
an  outstanding  and  important 
segment  of  our  economy,’’  ac¬ 


cording  to  W.  H.  Griffith,  presi¬ 
dent  of  lAPHC. 

The  International  Association 
of  Printing  House  Craftsmen 
through  its  Public  Relations 
Commission  will  attempt  to 
“spearhead”  this  effort  and  the 
71  local  Craftsmen’s  clubs  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada 
will  take  the  initiative  in  the 
various  communities  of  which 
they  are  a  part,  in  organizing 
and  implementing  this  effort  on 
a  local  basis.  The  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Commission  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  will  provide  a  pattern 
for  procedure,  ideas,  materials 
and  methods.  The  International 
will  also  provide  news  releases 
on  a  national  scale,  in  fact  they 
will  do  everything  they  can  to 
help  put  over  "Printing  Week” 
for  the  industry. 

Traditional  wreath-laying  cere¬ 
monies  at  the  Franklin  Statue 
in  Printing  House  Square,  New 
York  City,  will  be  held  Jan.  17. 

Hoe  Co.  Reports 
Net  of  $447,284 

R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.  reports  for 
its  fiscal  year  ended  Sept.  30, 

1946  a  net  income  of  $447,284 
after  all  charges  and  taxes, 
equal  to  $4.65  a  share  on  the 
96,000  outstanding  shares  of 
Class  "A”  stock. 

‘"These  figures  do  not  reflect 
any  federal  tax  carryback,  but 
arise  exclusively  from  opera¬ 
tions,"  J.  L.  Auer,  Hoe’s  presi¬ 
dent,  said.  In  the  preceding 
fiscal  year,  net  income  was  $586,- 
991  or  $6.11  per  Class  “A”  share. 

Provision  for  Federal  normal, 
surtax  and  excess  profits  taxes 
amounted  to  $375,000  in  the  fis¬ 
cal  year  ended  Sept.  30,  1946. 
Sales  for  the  year  amounted  to 
$6,221,000. 

Peak  sales  In  prewar  years 
were  around  $7,000,000,  and  a 

1947  business  of  $12,000,000  is  in 
sight. 


PERSONAL  GALLEY 

William  Gisby  has  been  re¬ 
leased  from  the  Navy  and  has 
returned  to  the  composing  room 
at  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal. 

Benjamin  J.  WESTBavELT  re¬ 
tired  recently  from  the  Newark 
(N.  J.)  News  alter  32  years  on 
the  correction  bank. 

Otto  C.  Schultz,  foreman  of 
the  composing  room  of  the  Junc¬ 
tion  City  (Kan.)  Daily  Union, 
has  begun  his  50th  year  with 
the  paper. 

Eddie  Caldwell  has  been 
named  composing  room  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Cheyenne  News¬ 
papers,  Inc. 

George  S.  Lang,  foreman  of 
the  Newburyport  (Mass.)  Daily 
News,  who  suffered  a  severe  in¬ 
jury  to  his  foot  several  weeks 
ago  when  a  heavy  cut  fell  from 
a  stone,  has  returned  to  his 
duties. 

William  Lawrence,  operator 
who  returned  to  his  prewar  job 
in  the  composing  room  of  the 
Portland  I  Ore.)  Oregonian,  has 
left  to  attend  medical  college 
under  the  GI  bill. 

E.  A.  (  Ed  )  Cochran,  veteran 
of  the  Portland  Oregonian  com¬ 
posing  room  staff  has  retired 
after  44  years’  service. 

Floyd  B.  Doziera,  Alabama 
Journal  (Montgomery)  press¬ 
man,  was  shot  in  the  leg  acci¬ 
dentally  when  his  gun,  leaning 
against  the  car,  fell  and  dis¬ 
charged  as  he  was  preparing  to 
make  a  weekend  trip. 

Stanley  J.  Mead,  former 
printing  department  manager  of 
the  Corona  (Calif.)  Independ¬ 
ent,  has  purchased  the  Son  Fer¬ 
nando  Sun  from  William  L. 
Odett  and  Lamont  Odett. 

Jack  Rheinhardt  is  back  in 
charge  of  the  Son  Antonio 
( Tex. )  Express  -  Evening  News 
engraving  room  after  having 
entered  business  for  himself 
several  months  ago. 

J.  Louis  Schorr,  69,  has  re¬ 
tired  from  the  Cincinnati  (O.) 
Times-Star  composing  room  staff 
after  55  years. 
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equipment  review 

Machinist  Devises 
inventory  System 

A  good  system  for  keeping 
track  of  parts  and  supplies  used 
for  the  nine  Linotypes  operated 
by  the  Mason  City  (la.)  Globe- 
GazPtte  has  been  worked  out  by 
B.  J.  DuSold.  the  paper  s  ma¬ 
chinist.  according  to  the  Lino¬ 
type  News. 

“We  have  a  card-index  tray 
filled  with  three-by-five-inch 
cards.”  Mr.  DuSold  related. 
"Each  of  our  nine  machines  is 
numbered  and  the  correspond¬ 
ing  number  is  placed  on  the 
card.  I  might  add  that  in  the 
same  tray  we  also  have  cards 
indexed  for  each  of  our  two 
Ludlows  and  our  Elrod,  as  well 
as  for  Elrod  molds  when  they 
are  sent  in  for  service  and  re¬ 
pair,  and  the  date  on  which  we 
get  them  back.  We  also  have 
cards  indexed  ‘repairs,’  on  which 
are  entered  the  dates  sent  and 
received  on  all  parts  sent  to  the 
Linotype  Company,  such  as  side 
and  back  knives. 

“As  a  new  part  is  placed  or  a 
repair  made  on  a  Linotype,  the 
date,  part  description  and  price 
are  entered  against  the  machine. 
At  the  end  of  each  month  these 
cards  are  totaled,  set  up  in  type 
and  proofs  drawn.  One  copy  is 
given  to  the  publisher,  L.  P. 
Loomis,  one  to  W.  D.  McCauley- 
composing-room  superintendent, 
and  one  is  kept  by  myself. 

“At  the  end  of  each  year,  these 
monthly  reports  are  grouped 
into  a  recapitulation  form,  an  in¬ 
ventory  taken  of  all  parts  and 
matrices  on  hand  and  copies  of 
the  report  and  inventory  filed. 

Storehouse  for  Paper 

The  CPA  has  approved  a  pe¬ 
tition  from  the  Recorder  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  publishers  of  the 
Greenfield  (Mass.)  Recorder-Ga¬ 
zette,  to  erect  an  addition  to  its 
present  building  to  be  used  for 
storing  newsprint.  The  work 
will  cost  an  estimated  $7,025. 


A  Pof's  a  Pot 

David  H.  Newsom,  publisher, 
Walnut  Creak  (Calif.)  Courier 
Journal,  showed  a  film  on  his 
plant's  activities  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Northern  California  Advertis¬ 
ing  Managers  Association.  During 
the  presentation  he  remarked  that 
a  metal  pot  shown  had  since  been 
replaced. 

As  the  reel  ended,  Harry  Els- 
trom,  publisher,  San  Bruno  (Calif.) 
Herald,  inquired: 

"How  much  for  the  old  metal 
pot?" 

"It's  not  in  the  best  of  condi¬ 
tion,  I  warn  you,"  Newsom  an¬ 
swered.  “Make  it  $15."  Cash 
was  delivered  and  the  sale  com¬ 
pleted  right  there. 


FOR  ON-SPOT  PICTURES  WITH  STORY 


A  look-see  diagram  of  the  novel  car 
States  for  transmission  ol  photos  e 
(E.  &  P.,  Jar 


NEW  EQUIPMENT 

THE  Brunswick  (Ga.)  JVeics  has 

announced  a  $60,000  expan¬ 
sion  program,  including  a  Du¬ 
plex  standard  tubular  rotary 
press  with  a  capacity  of  30,000 
papers  an  hour  to  replace  a  flat¬ 
bed  press  with  3,000  per  hour 
capacity.  Other  new  equipment 
iiicludes  a  Blue  Streak  Lino¬ 
type  machine,  entire  new  type 
faces,  a  new  stereotyping  ma¬ 
chine  and  replacement  of  prac¬ 
tically  all  handset  type  now  in 
use. 

The  Lawrence  (Mass.)  Eagle 
and  Tribune  have  changed  to 
Regal  body  type,  8  point  on  9, 
and  Bodoni  bold  headlines. 

The  La  Crosse  (Wis.)  Tribune 
has  added  more  color  to  its  pages 
and  has  inaugurated  two-color 
and  black  printing,  made  possi¬ 
ble  by  the  addition  of  a  new  ink 
fountain  to  its  press.  The  first 
two-color  page  ad  announced  an 
anniversary  of  a  local  jewelry 
store  and  showed  a  red  rose  and 
green  stem  and  leaves,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  black  base  color.  The 
art  work  and  engravings  were 
done  by  staff  members  of  the 
Tribune. 

New  head  type  has  been 
placed  In  use  on  the  Omaha 
(Neb.)  World-Herald.  It  is  Chel- 
tonian  Medium. 

Davidson  Sales  &  Service  re¬ 
ports  sales  of  a  Davidson  Dupli¬ 
cator  to  the  the  Dalles  (Ore.) 
Chronicle  and  a  Davidson  Folder 
to  the  Hillsboro  (Ore.)  Argus. 

The  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Trib¬ 
une  is  installing  the  first  of  three 
16-page  unit  additions  to  its  80- 
page  Goss  press.  Only  one  of  the 
units  can  installed  at  present. 
The  other  two  and  a  folder  can¬ 
not  be  installed  until  a  three- 
story  addition  to  the  Tribune 
building  can  be  built. 

The  Oskaloosa  ( la. )  Herald  has 
made  its  appearance  in  new 
dress,  following  installation  of 
a  new  Ludlow  and  a  new  Elrod. 
A  new  Intertype  G-4-4  was  put 
into  service  several  weeks  be¬ 
fore  as  part  of  a  $50,000  modern¬ 
ization  program.  Another  Inter¬ 
type  will  be  delivered  to  the 


being  used  by  the  New  Orleans  (La.) 
ind  voice  from  the  scene  of  stories. 
I.  4,  Page  28.) 

Herald  in  the  Spring  and  early 
delivery  is  anticipated  on  new 
commercial  printing  department 
presses,  stereotype  equipment, 
and  the  Herald  contemplates 
purchase  of  another  8-page  unit 
for  the  present  16  page  Duplex 
tubular  press. 

The  Greensboro  (N.  C.)  News- 
Record  has  installed  two  Gerard 
semi-automatic  typing  machines 
in  the  mailing  room,  according 
to  E.  O.  Aslinger,  production 
manager.  The  machines  replace 
manual  method  of  wiring. 

The  Clanton  ( Ala. )  Union- 
Banner  has  added  a  Model  8, 
two-magazine  Linotype. 

The  Petersburg  (Ind.)  Press 
has  installed  a  Goss  Comet  print¬ 
ing  press  purchased  from  the 
Little  Falls  (Minn.)  Daily  Press. 
The  Little  Falls  paper  has  in¬ 
stalled  a  new  Goss  Cox-O-Type. 

RECENT  DEATHS 

GEORGE  F.  MIDDENDORF,  69, 

superintendent  of  Louisville 
(Ky. )  Courier- Journal  and  the 
Louisville  Times  composing  room 
from  1922  until  1935. 

JoACK  Foster  Akers,  59,  night 
foreman  of  the  Portland  (Ore.) 
Oregonian  mail  room. 

James  Morgan,  pressman  at 
the  Portland  (Ore.)  Oregonian 
for  23  years. 

William  P.  Howard,  60,  assis¬ 
tant  superintendent  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  (Mass.)  Post  stereotype  de¬ 
partment  for  17  years. 

Albert  C.  Dietrich,  58,  a  Bos¬ 
ton  ( Mass. )  Herald  -  Traveler 
pressman  for  more  than  30  years. 

Carl  Marchmond  Robert  Los- 
sius,  66,  pressroom  foreman,  San 
Francisco  Examiner  from  1912 
until  his  retirement  in  1936. 

William  J.  Leonard,  66, 
Worcester  ( Mass. )  Telegram 
printer  for  45  years. 

C.  P.  Markman,  83,  former  su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  Manchester 
(N.  H.)  Union-Leader  composing 
room.  He  retired  in  1944. 

William  Davy,  84,  for  19  years 
night  foreman  of  the  San  Fran- 
eisco  News.  He  retired  last  year. 
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Everybody  Helps 
Daily  After  Fire 

The  Dalles  ( Ore. )  Daily 
Chronicle  resumed  publication 
18  days  after  an  early  morning 
fire  destroyed  its  plant. 

The  story  of  its  resurrection 
from  fire  is  the  story  of  coopera¬ 
tion  which  is  the  life-blood  of 
small  American  cities.  The 
whole  staff  and  all  of  their  avail¬ 
able  friends  turned .  out  with 
huge  boxes  of  dry  rags  and 
painstakingly  wiped  clean  every 
piece  of  mechanical  equipment 
that  could  be  salvaged. 

The  building  destroyed,  a  va¬ 
cant  garage  and  an  old  ware¬ 
house  were  put  at  the  disposal 
of  Ben  R.  Litfin.  publisher  and 
owner  of  the  paper.  A  local 
sawmill  came  to  the  rescue  by 
sawing  large  timbers  on  which 
the  Duplex  press  now  sits  in¬ 
stead  of  the  conventional  press 
“pit"  where  it  was  before.  The 
warehouse  is  the  mechanical 
shop  and  business  office  and 
there  the  reporters  check  in  to 
Editor  K.  L.  Hicks. 

The  most  noticeable  change  in 
the  newspaper  upon  resumption 
of  publication  is  the  change 
over  to  Intertype  Vogue  for  its 
headline  type-face. 

Conference  Is  Set 
Al  Galveston,  Feb.  17 

The  Southern  Newspaper  Me¬ 
chanical  Conference  (Western 
Division)  will  be  held  Feb.  17 
and  18  at  the  Galvez  Hotel,  Gal¬ 
veston,  Texas. 

L.  W.  Culver-  Fort  Worth 
(Tex.)  Star-Telegram  who  was 
vice-chairman,  became  chairman 
of  the  Conference  upon  resigna¬ 
tion  of  F.  J.  Williamson.  The 
Conference  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee  elected  W.  F.  Thompson, 
Austin  ( Tex. )  American-States- 
man,  vice-chairman  at  a  meeting 
Nov.  24. 

Named  Vulcan  Agency 

California  Ink  Co.,  Inc.,  has 
been  given  the  exclusive  sales 
agency  for  Vulcan  Offset  Litho¬ 
graphic  blankets  and  newspaper 
impression  blankets  for  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast. 


But  No  Ironing! 

In  1890  Cap'n  John  B.  Thomas 
swapped  his  big  gold  watch  for 
the  Dawsonville  (Sa.)  Adver¬ 
tiser.  Cap'n  Thomas  died  in  1911 
but  he  left  a  talented  daughter 
to  carry  on  for  him.  The  daugh¬ 
ter,  Mrs.  Maude  Thomas  Howard, 
is  56  now  but  she  still  spends  14 
hours  a  day,  six  days  a  week  in 
the  print  shop,  writing  all  the  Ad¬ 
vertiser's  news,  setting  all  its  type 
by  hand,  running  the  Whitlock 
flatbed  press  and  accepting  ad¬ 
vertising  when  the  merchants 
came  around  with  it. 
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RR  Ad  Hits 
Tax  Subsidies 
For  Airports 

Calling  on  all  taxpayers  to 
“investigate  now  how  much  of 
the  taxpayers’  money  has  been 
and  is  being  used  in  your  com¬ 
munity  to  support  privately 
owned  commercial  airlines,” 
the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad 
this  week  ran  1600-line  ads  in 
all  the  daily  newspapers  on 
its  lines  in  New  York,  Mass¬ 
achusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Ver 
mont  and  Maine. 

Copy  was  headed,  “You've 
Been  Working  on  the  Runway”. 
In  cartoon  treatment,  the  ads 
pictured  men,  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  from  all  walks  of  life  pav¬ 
ing  an  airport  runway  with  dol 
lar  bills. 

According  to  Publicity  Man 
ager  Herbert  L.  Baldwin,  this 
“strong  copy,  right  from  the 
shoulder.  Is  the  start  of  a  vig¬ 
orous  effort  by  the  road  to  stop 
the  unfair  competition  which 
now  obtains  between  commer¬ 
cial  airlines  and  the  railroads 
all  over  the  country.” 

One  of  the  most  open  attacks 
yet  launched  by  any  railroad 
against  the  airlines  and  their 
use  of  municipal  and  state  ter¬ 
minals  and  airports,  the  Boston 
and  Maine  ads  assert: 

“We  are  not  seeking,  nor  do 
we  want,  any  handout  from  the 
taxpayers.  The  Boston  and 
Maine,  and  eve’-v  other  railroad 
welcome.s  FAIR  competition: 
but  we  are  tired  of  airline  op¬ 
erators  boasting  of  reducing 
their  fares  and  providing  free 
meals  and  other  frills  for  their 
passengers,  but  not  bothering  to 
explain  to  the  public  why  they 
can  do  this.” 

Another  part  of  the  ad  say.s 
the  terms  “state”  and  “munici¬ 
pal”  airports  are  misnomers. 
They  have  been  built  and  oper¬ 
ated  almost  entirely  as  tax-free 
terminals  for  commercial  air¬ 
lines.  it  is  stated,  and  plane.s 
owned  bv  individuals  are  “gra¬ 
ciously  allowed  to  land  and  take 
off  from  the'e  airports  when.  as. 
and  if  the  commercial  airlines 
aren’t  using  the  runways  at  the 
moment.” 


Campaigns  &  Accounts 

continued  from  page  14 

thorized  dealers.  Overall  theme 
will  be  the  desirability  of  hav¬ 
ing  a  Stromberg-Carlson  in  the 
home  to  provide  entertainment 
for  teenagers,  a  means  of  music 
appreciation  for  children  and  re¬ 
laxation  and  pleasure  for  the 
parents.  Human  Interest  illus¬ 
trations  will  be  used  to  put 
these  points  across.  A  radio  pro¬ 
gram  is  also  to  be  carried  on. 
McCann-Erickson,  New  York, 
is  the  agency  for  the  radio  and 
sound  divisions  of  the  company. 

Campaign  Briefs 
A  NEWSPAPER  and  radio  cam¬ 
paign  for  Soltice,  new  quick 
rub  for  colds  and  muscular  sore¬ 
ness,  will  be  tested  in  selected 
markets.  Soltice  is  a  product  of 
the  Chattanooc^  MEDirim:  Co. 
The  agency  is  Charles  W.  Hoyt, 
New  York  .  .  .  Advertising  for 
the  "Handl-Brella  Bag”,  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  Handi-Bag  Co. 
New  York,  will  appear  in  some 
newspapers  as  well  as  fashion 
magazines  and  trade  papers. 
Shappe-Wilkes,  New  York,  di¬ 
rects  the  account  ...  In  1947, 
The  Arizona  -  California  Des¬ 
ert  GRA»>EFRurr  Industry  will 
spend  $35,000  in  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  in  three  states— Cali¬ 
fornia.  Washington  and  Oregon. 
Ads  of  168  lines  will  appear 
frequently  in  32  dailies  in  26 
cities  .  .  .  Newspapers,  farm 
papers  and  direct  mail  will  be 
used  this  year  by  Innis,  Speiden 
&  Co.,  New  York,  manufacturer 
of  chemicals,  in  a  campaign  on 
behalf  of  its  Larvacide  division. 
The  newly  appointed  agency  is 
the  House  of  J.  Hayden  Twiss, 
also  New  York  .  .  .  S.  Klein, 
New  York  City  specialty  store 
on  Union  Square  which  last 
month  resumed  advertising  after 
a  25  year  halt,  ( E&P  Dec.  14, 
p.  32 )  announces  that  it  will 
launch  an  institutional  campaign 
shortly.  This  will  be  of  an  ex¬ 
perimental  nature.  New  York 
City  newspapers  are  the  only 
media  to  be  used.  Reiss  Adver¬ 
tising,  New  York,  has  been 
handling  the  account. 


AIR  Mail 


As  the  tempo  of  American  busineu  life  grows  faster  and  faster,  it 
becomes  increasingly  important  to  get  news  ttikUe  it  is  nrau.  EDITOR 
Ji  PUBLISHER’S  tBeckly  issues  are  rendering  a  real  service  along  this 
line  by  keeping  subscribers  in  close  touch  with  the  latest  developments 
in  the  world  of  newspapers. 

For  those  executives,  however,  who  wish  even  faster  service  than  is 
possible  through  the  regular  mails,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  now 
offers  a 

SPECIAL  AIRMAIL  SERVICE 

EDITOR  A  RUBLiSHER  will  6«  deltwmrmd  much  week  to  mny  point  in  tUo 
Vnttod  Slotet  BY  AtRMAiL  af  the  foUowimp  rmtets 

One  Year  $20  Six  Months  $10 

Addr„,  Ordsrs  to;  AIRMAIL  DIVISION 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  ’ 


Agency  Appointments 

BATTEN.  BARTON.  DURSTINE 

&  OSBORN.  Chicago,  has 
been  appointed  by  Standard  Oil 
Companv  ( Indiana )  to  develop 
and  conduct  a  program  of  insti¬ 
tutional  advertising.  McCann- 
Erickson,  Chicago,  continues  to 
handle  the  company’s  product 
advertising. 

Henri,  Hurst  &  McDonald, 
Chicago,  has  been  named  by 
Celotex  Corp.,  Chicago. 

W.  Earl  Bothwell,  New  York, 
will  handle  Canadian  advertis¬ 
ing  for  G.  Washington's  Instant 
Coffee  and  Broths,  it  is  an¬ 
nounce  by  Home  Products  In¬ 
ternational.  Ltd.,  division  of 
American  Home  Products  Corp. 
Newspapers  and  trade  papers 
will  be  used. 

Kenyon  &  Eckhardt  has  been 
retained  by  the  Mallory  Hat  Co., 
Danbury,  Conn.,  for  advertising 
by  both  the  men's  and  women's 
divisions. 

Street  &  Finney,  New  York, 
has  been  appointed  to  handle 
the  advertising  of  Affiliated 
Products,  Inc.,  division  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Home  Products.  This  in¬ 
cludes  the  following  lines:  Louis 


Philippe,  Edna  Wallace  Hopper, 
Neet  Depilatory  and  deodorant, 
Jo-Cur,  Heather  and  Kissproof. 

Hirshon-Garfield,  New  York, 
has  been  retained  by  Diaper- 
wite,  Inc.,  New  York.  Newspap¬ 
ers  and  magazines  will  be  used. 

Foote,  Cone  &  Beldinc,  San 
Francisco,  is  the  agency  named 
by  the  Anglo  California  National 
Bank. 

Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  & 
Osborne,  New  York,  receives 
the  account  of  American  Home 
magazine. 

■ 

$275  For  Essays 

Daixas,  Tex. — Thirteen  prize¬ 
winning  essays  on  civic  improve¬ 
ment  were  selected  in  a  Dallas 
Times  Herald  contest  from  more 
than  200  entries.  First  prize 
was  $100,  second  $50,  third  $25, 
and  10  others  $10  each.  All 
essays  were  published  one  a  day 
on  the  editorial  page. 

■ 

New  ABC  Member 

WORLANO,  Wyo.  —  The  North¬ 
ern  Wyoming  Daily  News  has 
become  a  member  of  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations. 
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Buffalo  Evening  News 

EDWARD  H.  BUTLER,  Editor  and  Pubiither 

**Buffalo*s  Only  Evening  Newspaper^* 

KELLY-SMITH  CO.,  National  Representatives 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Editors  Expose  Ideas 
On  Picture  Business 


By  William  Reed 

WHAT  make^  a  good  photogra¬ 
pher?  What  makes  a  good 
picture?  What  causes  a  picture 
editor  to  choose  one  photograph 
and  discard  dozens  of  others? 
How  can  educators  and  editors 
judge  whether  a  young  man  or 
woman  is  particularly  gifted  for 
the  picture  business? 

These  perennially  perplexing 
and  generally  unanswered  ques¬ 
tions  indicate  that  little  is  actu¬ 
ally  known  about  the  psycho¬ 
logical  and  emotional  ingredi¬ 
ents  of  good  lensmen  and  their 
products.  At  the  same  time, 
they  are  worth  answering,  if  for 
no  other  purpose  than  to  advi-e 
the  hundreds  of  young  people 
who  are  turning  to  press  pho¬ 
tography  for  a  lifetime  career. 

It's  Not  All  Luck 

Successful  picture  men  are 
generally  most  reluctant  to  talk 
about  the  talents  that  are 
needed  for  their  profe-s’on. 
But  Editor  &  Publisher  cornered 
a  few  of  the  top  newspaper  and 
syndicate  editors  recently  and 
got  some  comments  that  were 
illuminating. 

All  of  them  agreed  that  while 
‘•just  plain  luck”  could  not  be 
completely  discounted  in  taking 
good  pictures,  the  fact  that  a 
surprisingly  large  number  of 
them,  even  those  in  the  spot 
news  field,  were  turned  in  by 
the  same  photographers,  year 
after  year,  indicates  that  luck 
is  a  minor  factor. 

“No  man  making  an  action 
picture  can  say  that  he  de¬ 
termined  the  exact  instant  that 
the  peak  of  the  action  took 
place.”  one  editor  said.  “But 
long  experience  in  the  field  and 
a  keen  sense  of  timing  helps 
the  photographer  to  judge  fair¬ 
ly  accurately.  As  nearly  as  I’m 
able  to  figure,  a  good  photog¬ 
rapher  has  a  ‘feeling’  for  action 
shots  that  Ls  almost  instinctive. 
After  a  man  has  cove’^ed  several 
hundred  ball  games,  his  reflexes 
tell  him  when  to  snao  the  shut¬ 
ter  as  the  runner  slides  for  a 
base.” 

Visual  Imagination 

The  quality  of  “visual  imagi¬ 
nation”  was  frequently  men¬ 
tioned  as  a  necessary  qualifica¬ 
tion.  “The  press  photographer 
must  be  the  type  that  is  tem- 
peramentallv  attuned  to  think¬ 
ing  symbolically,”  one  editor 
observed.  “He  might  be  inar¬ 
ticulate  exceot  in  the  medium 
of  pictures:  he  frequently  can’t 
remember  details,  which  is  one 
of  the  reasons  we  often  get  such 
poor  captions. 

“He  should  be  able  to  grasp  all 
the  picture  potentials  of  a  story 
before  he  gets  to  the  spot. 
When  he’s  sent  to  cover  a  lunch¬ 
eon,  he  must  imagine  all  the 
possibilities  of  getting  an  un¬ 
usual,  rather  than  a  run-of-the- 
mill  picture,  and  mast  be  pre- 
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pared  for  these  possibilities 
when  they  arise.” 

The  ability  to  get  an  action 
shot  where  little  action  is  pos 
sible  is  one  of  the  reasons  that 
picture  editors  rarely  employ  a 
war  photographer  on  the  basis 
of  his  combat  work  alone. 

“On  the  battlefield,  the  pho¬ 
tographer  has  an  opportunity 
for  thou.sands  of  action  sho’s 
and  almost  any  picture  he  take  : 
has  the  chance  of  scoring.”  one 
editor  explained.  “There  the 
job  is  obviously  much  easier 
than  when  a  man  is  covering  a 
speech  by  the  mayor.” 

Ha  Must  Be  Aggressive 

A  good  photographer  must  be 
aggressive,  the  editors  said. 
They  must  not  be  afraid  of 
people  nor  overawed  by  titles. 
One  editor  told  of  a  dinner 
given  by  Churchill  at  which  the 
notables  were  “like  puppets” 
jumping  up  and  sitting  at  the 
photographers’  commands.  Akin 
to  this  qual’tv  is  that  of  getting 
into  the  place  to  get  the  pic¬ 
ture  at  the  time  the  news  event 
occurs.  Photographers,  unlike 
reporters,  cannot  “reconstruct” 
the’r  stor'es  through  interviews 

’The  .special  “sense,”  “instinct.” 
or  “feeling”  that  good  photog¬ 
raphers  demonstrate  in  their 
soot  news  pictures  is  often  car¬ 
ried  over  into  a  field  of  subject 
matter  such  as  babies,  animals, 
weddings,  etc.  But  even  the 
large  syndicates  cannot  afford 
to  assign  one  photographer  ex 
clusively  to  a  single  subject 
“Our  men  must  be  able  to  shoot 
anything  from  a  society  wed¬ 
ding  to  a  murder  in  the  same 
day,”  one  syndicate  editor  de¬ 
clared. 

In  general  the  editors  were 
satisfied  with  the  work  of  their 
lensmen.  but  they  pointed  out 
mistakes  in  caption  writing  and 
the  lack  of  knowledge  of  cur¬ 
rent  affairs  of  some  of  the  lens- 
men. 

“One  of  the  great  faults  of 
photographers  is  that  they  don’t 
read  the  neweoapers.”  someone 
remarked.  “If  we  send  them 
for  a  picture  of  Joe  Blow,  thev 
aren’t  auite  sure  whether  he’s 
a  hatchet-slayer  or  a  European 
diplomat.” 

What  Makes  Picture  Good 

The  editors  were  a  little  more 
preci'e  in  describing  what  con¬ 
stituted  a  good  picture.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  them,  it  should  be  HI 
one  that  fully  illustrates  the 
storv  assigned.  (2)  well-framed 
— taken  from  such  an  angle  that 
it  offers  the  best  perspective  of 
ob.1ective  photography,  and  (3) 
photographically  good  in  a  tech¬ 
nical  sense  —  in  focus,  well- 
timed.  etc. 

Pictures  of  major  disasters  ol 
the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  other  political  nota- 
ble.s.  atomic  power  and  war  are 
all  “naturals”  that  most  news¬ 


papers  will  run.  regardless  of 
their  value  photographically. 
Pictures  of  lesser  news  interest 
must  stand  up  as  pictures  them¬ 
selves  before  they  will  be  used. 
Pictures  that  appeal  to  one's 
emotions  are  generally  “good,” 
regardless  of  their  photographic 
or  news  value.  These  include 
picture.s  of  animals,  babies,  lov¬ 
ers.  or  those  of  kindnesses  such 
as  one  of  a  man  helping  a  crip 
pled,  old  woman. 

Half  in  the  Caption 
Captions  were  valued  by  one 
editor  •  as  “at  least  50%  the 
worth  of  the  picture.”  They  all 
agreed  that  it  took  an  unusual 
talent  to  write  a  caption  well 
and  that  the  job  was  not  often 
taken  as  seriously  as  it  should 
be  in  either  newspapers  or  wire 
services.  The  editor  of  one  syn¬ 
dicate  .«aid  that  deadlines  forced 
mo.st  of  his  writers  to  compase 
captions  without  even  .^eein;.; 
the  picture.  “We  know  it  isn't 
the  ideal  method,”  he  .said,  “but 
we  th’nk  editors  would  rather 
get  the  photo  in  time  to  use  it 
than  have  a  complete  caption.” 

One  picture  editor  stated  that 
his  colleagues  on  the  writing 
staff  could  do  everyone  a  serv 
ice  if  they  .'topped  using  the 
‘  outworn  cliche  —  ‘the  pooping 
of  flashbulbs.’  I  don’t  think  the 
writers  know  what  harm  thev 
are  doing  by  laboring  this 
phrase.  The  result  is  that  most 
people  think  that  you  need  a 
place  as  large  as  the  Grand 
Canvon  to  take  fla.sh  pictures 
safely.” 

Throuah  the  I.“ns 
ROBERT  WOOEISUM.  staff  pho 
tographer  in  Acme  New.soic- 
tures’  Washington  bureau,  has 
been  advanced  to  the  manager¬ 
ship  of  the  Albany  bureau,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Edwin  Montross  who 
goes  to  Acme’s  Atlanta  bureau 
as  assLstant  manager.  Montro.ss 
will  also  serve  as  telephoto 
technician  in  charge  of  the 
Southeast  territory.  .  .  .  Mort 
Walton,  onetime  roto  photog¬ 
rapher.  Detroit  Free  Press,  has 
returned  to  the  staff  after  a 
stint  as  a  photo  editor  for  the 
Associated  Press  in  New  York. 
.  .  .  Kenneth  Rogers,  chief  nho- 
tographer.  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Con¬ 
stitution.  has  had  some  of  his 
scenic  pictures  compiled  Into  a 
bound  engagement  calendar  for 
1347.  .  .  .  Carol  W.  Martin  re 
signed  his  post  after  serving  for 
nine  years  as  staff  photographer 
for  the  Greensboro  (N.  C  ' 
News  Record  to  devote  full  time 
to  Martin’s  Darkroom,  his  com 
mercial  photography  business. 
John  Moebes,  formerly  with  the 
Wilminoton  (N.  C.)  Post,  has 
joined  the  News-Record.  .  .  .  'Ted 
Kei.l,  photograoher  for  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  recently 
covered  the  first  mail  delivery 
bv  heliocopter  in  Northern  New 
York.  Bert  Fink,  photo  clerk. 
Herald  Tribune,  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  reporting  staff. 
Howard  Ci.teford,  photographer 
and  ski  editor  of  the  Taroma 
<  Wa.sh.)  News  Tribune,  has  been 
elected  .secretary  of  the  Pacific 
Northwestern  Ski  Association. 

.  .  Robert  Bryant.  Interna¬ 
tional  News  photographer  for 
five  years  in  the  Pacific,  re¬ 
turned  to  the  United  States  re- 


Entry  Deadline  Near  | 

All  entries  in  the  8th  Annual  . 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  New.  1 
Picture  Contest  must  be  in  the  | 
mail  on  or  before  Jan.  31! 

First  E  &  P  competition  since  ( 

the  war.  it  offers  three  cash 
awards — S150,  S75  and  S50 — 
for  the  best  Spot  News  Photos 
published  in  a  newspaper  dur-  I 

ing  1946. 

Contestants  should  submit  i 

8x10  glossies  moun'cd  on  card-  f 

board  (not  bigger  than  16x20). 
Eligible  are  photographers  on 
newspapers,  syndicates,  news 
services  and  accredited  free 
lance,  in  the  United  States,  , 

Canada  and  Mexico.  j 


cently  with  hi.s  bride.  Olga 
Ogneff.  They  were  married  in  , 
Shanghai  Nov.  7.  .  .  .  Robert  ‘ 
Mooney,  photographer  for  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  for¬ 
mer  Army  Air  Forces  captain, 
was  elects  pre-ident  of  the  15th 
Air  Force  Society  at  their  meet 
ing  in  Philadelphia  recently.  .  . . 
Phil  I.  Harrington,  nhotogra- 
pher  for  the  Madison  Wisconsin 
State  Journal,  has  joined  the 
Minneapolis  Morning  Star.  .  .  . 

Roy  Derickson  has  joined  the 
photography  staff  of  the  St.  Paul  I 
Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press  after 
military  discharge. 

■ 

Haire  Is  Publisher 
In  Wilmington,  N.  C.  ' 

Wilmington,  N.  C.  —  Ap-  f 
pointment  of  Joe  C.  Haire  as  ! 
publisher  and  general  manager  j 
of  the  Wilmington  Post  was  an-  ' 
nounced  by  Phil  Bucheit,  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Post  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 

Haire,  a  veteran  of  both  World 
Wars,  has  been  associated  with 
the  Post  since  September,  1945, 
when  he  came  to  Wilmington  j 
from  Macon,  Ga.,  to  become  ad  | 
vertLsing  manager,  then  business  t 
manager  and,  last  July,  general  'i 
manager.  i 

His  career  began  in  Macon  in 
1919  when  he  became  an  ad 
vertising  salesman  for  the 
Macon  News,  later  being  ad¬ 
vanced  to  advertising  and  busi- 
ne.'S  manager.  When  that  news¬ 
paper  was  consolidated  with  the 
Macon  Telegraph  in  1930,  he 
became  associated  with  the  In¬ 
ternational  Paper  and  Power 
Company  and  was  assigned  to 
the  post  of  advertising  manager, 
and  later  business  manager  of 
the  Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle, 
m 

Mainwaring  Buys 
Oregon  Paper 

Nampa,  Ida. — Purchase  of  the 
Ontario  ( Ore. )  Argus  from 
Ralph  Curtis  by  Bernard  Main- 
waring.  publisher  of  the  Nampa 
Free  Press,  was  announced  here 
by  Mainwaring. 

Don  Lynch,  advertising  man 
ager  of  the  Free  Press,  will  be 
come  publisher  of  the  Argus 
and  acquire  an  interest.  Main  • 
waring  .said.  Darell  Smith  will 
head  the  Free  Press  advertising  j 
and  engraving  departments.  | 
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Crisis  in  Peru 
Follows  Slaying 

Lima,  Peru — Francisco  Grana 
Garland,  42,  president  of  the 
board  and  editor  of  La  Prensa, 
the  leading  morning  newspaper 
here,  was  assassinated  Jan.  7. 
The  newspaper  attributed  the 
crime  to  "political  intolerance.” 

Grana  was  leaving  the  Sanitas 
pharmaceutical  products  fac¬ 
tory,  of  which  he  was  manager. 
As  he  entered  his  car,  he  was 
shot.  He  died  a  few  minutes 


after  being  taken  to  a  hospital. 

The  victim  was  the  oldest  son 
of  a  famous  Peruvian  surgeon. 
The  widow  and  two  small  chil¬ 
dren  survive. 

The  entire  Peruvian  cabinet 
resigned  Jan.  9  as  a  result  of 
the  murder,  and  all  business 
and  newspapers  suspended  in 
citywide  mourning. 

A  conservative  paper.  La 
Prensa  has  vigorously  attacked 
the  semi  socialistic  policies  of 
the  Aprista  -  dominated  govern 
ment.  Outlawed  as  a  "subver¬ 
sive”  party  until  1945,  the  APRA 
formerly  wa.s  considered  virtu¬ 


ally  communistic.  It  was  a  bit¬ 
ter  critic  of  "Yankee  Imperial¬ 
ism,”  the  church,  the  army  and 
capitalists,  but  since  gaining  po¬ 
litical  power  it  has  been  more 
moderate. 

In  Mexico  City,  Dr.  Ricardo 
Alcalde  Mongrut,  La  Prensa's 
assistant  publisher,  told  the 
United  Press  that  Grana  had 
been  the  leader  in  a  fight  to 
keep  the  Peruvian  government 
from  granting  Canada’.s  Inter¬ 
national  Petroleum  Company 
vast  oil  concessions. 

He  said  Grana  died  because 
he  wa.s  the  foremost  ooDonent 


of  the  APRA  policy  and  a  de 
fender  of  Peruvian  press  free¬ 
dom. 

■ 

Employes  Share  Profits 

Hartford,  Conn. — Directors  of 
the  Hartford  Times  announced 
this  v/eek  that  Times  employes 
will  share  in  the  company’s  net 
profit  The  bonus  payment  will 
be  based  upon  15%  of  the  net 
earnings  of  the  corporation, 
after  federal  and  state  taxes 
have  been  deducted.  The  profit 
sharing  plan  was  started  in 
1936. 


For 


better  pictures . .  •  shoot  wit 


ACTION?  This  has  plenty!  An<t  Lou  Miller,  free-lance  news 
photographer  of  San  Diego  stopped  it  cold  with  G-E  Photo- 
flash.  More  and  more  you’ll  find  press  photographers  using 
G-E  Alidgets,  the  really  modern  flash  bulbs  .  .  .  and  using  them 
on  all  types  of  shots. 


rUih*d at  I  f  400  with  G-¥.  Phutofluih  hy  Lott  Muhr,  San  Hicg 


Among  Advertising  Folk 

Two  Officers  Elected 
JOHN  L.  ANDERSON  has  been 
elected  vicepresident  and 
treasurer  of  McCann-Erickson, 
Inc.,  New  York,  and  Kathryn 
Kelly  has  been  elected  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  agency.  Anderson 
joined  the  Erickson  Co.  in  1919 
as  a  copywriter,  became  copy 
chief,  assistant  to  the  president 
and  treasurer.  When  McCann- 
Erickson  merged  in  1930,  he  was 
named  assistant  treasurer  of  the 
new  company  and  later  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  post  of  treasurer. 
Prior  to  his  new  appointment  he 
served  as  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer.  Miss  Kelly  went  to  work 
for  the  McCann  Co.  35  years 
ago  as  secretary  to  H.  K.  Mc¬ 
Cann.  She  served  as  assistant 
secretary  before  her  election  as 
agency  secretary. 

JWT  Names  10 

THE  Board  of  Directors  of  J. 

Walter  Thompson  Company 
has  announced  the  election  of 
10  vicepresidents.  From  the  New 
York  office,  they  are:  S.  Kelsey 
Denton,  William  J.  Griffin, 
Jr.,  John  Hosch,  Jr.,  Arno  John¬ 
son  and  Maitland  Jones.  From 
the  Chicago  office,  George  Pear¬ 
son;  from  the  Detroit  office, 
John  Kuneau,  George  P.  Rich¬ 
ardson,  Jr.,  and  Norman 
Strouse;  and  from  the  Holly¬ 
wood  office,  Norman  Blackburn. 

In  New  Spots 

JOHN  D.  WITTEN,  formerly 
chief  statistician  of  the  U.  S. 
Army  Service  Forces  and  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  research  department 


^  .-•i:  .  i 


Langhoff  Witten 

of  Young  &  Rubicam,  New  York, 
has  been  appointed  assistant  to 
the  pre-ident  of  the  agency, 
Sigurd  S.  Larmon.  He  is  suc¬ 
ceeded  as  manager  of  the  re¬ 
search  department  by  Dr.  Peter 
Langhoff,  who  recently  organ¬ 
ized  and  has  been  director  of 
the  research  service  of  the  Vet¬ 
erans  Administration. 

George  Enzinger  will  join  the 
Chicago  office  of  Roy  S.  Dur- 
stine  Feb.  1.  Since  1938  Enzinger 
has  been  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  head  of  the  Chicago 
office  of  Buchanan  &  Co. 

Peter  Hilton,  former  vice- 
president  of  Maxon,  Inc.,  New 
I  York,  has  Joined  Donahue  & 

I  Coe,  New  York,  as  a  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  account  executive. 
During  the  past  year  Hilton  was 
I  president  of  Musicraft  Record- 
I  ing  Corp. 

George  O.  Logan,  recently  re¬ 
leased  from  the  Army,  has 
joined  G.  M.  Basford  Co.,  New 
York,  as  account  executive. 


William  Thorniley  has  joined 
the  Seattle  office  of  J.  Walter 
Thompson. 

Nicholas  Freydberg,  former 
assistant  to  the  publisher  of 
Newsweek  magazine  and  recent¬ 
ly  of  the  promotion  department 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune,  has  joined  Donahue  &  Coe, 
New  York. 

Frank  A.  Kearney,  recenUy 
an  account  executive  with 
Dancer  -  Fitzgerald  -  Sample, 


Kearney 


Dickely 


New  York,  and  J.  J.  Dickely,  a 
former  member  of  the  creative 
staff  of  Ted  Bates,  Inc.,  New 
York,  have  joined  the  New  York 
office  of  W.  Earl  Bothwell. 

Jack  Yarmove,  previously 
with  Young  &  Rubicam,  New 
York,  joins  the  executive  staff 
of  the  Institute  of  Public  Rela¬ 
tions,  New  York,  as  of  Jan.  13. 

Frederick  Russell  has  been 
named  art  director  and  Mal¬ 
colm  W.  McClellan,  production 
manager,  of  Goold  &  Tierney, 
New  York.  Russell  was  former¬ 
ly  with  Kie'ewetter.  Wetterau 
and  Baker.  New  York,  and  Mc¬ 
Clellan  with  Schuyler  Honner 
Co.  and  Young  &  Rubicam,  New 
York. 

Robert  N.  Mann,  for  the  past 
nine  vears  with  Ti»ne  magazine, 
has  joined  Hanlv,  Hicks  &  Mont¬ 
gomery,  New  York,  as  an  exec¬ 
utive  in  the  merchandising  divi¬ 
sion. 

G.  Bruce  Woodin.  who  for¬ 
merly  operated  his  own  agency 
at  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  and  who 
also  is  a  former  advertising  man 
for  Gannett  Newspapers,  has 
been  appointed  account  execu¬ 
tive  of  G.  M.  Basford  Co.,  New 
York. 

Hiram  H.  Thompson,  Jr.,  has 
been  named  production  manager 
of  Charles  L.  Rumrill  &  Co., 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  He  was  pre¬ 
viously  with  Abbott  Kimball,  as 
production  manager  of  the  Los 
Angeles  office. 

Promotions 

STORRS  HAYNES  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  manager  of  the  radio 
department.  Compton  Advertis¬ 
ing.  He  joined  the  agency  in 
1940,  later  left  to  go  overseas 
with  the  AFRS,  and  returned  to 
the  agency  in  December,  1945. 
Frederick  Anderson,  account  ex¬ 
ecutive  of  Compton  has  been 
elected  vicepresident  of  that  or¬ 
ganization.  He  has  been  with  the 
agency  since  1941  and  earlier 
was  with  Alley  &  Richards,  New 
York.  He  will  serve  as  an  ac¬ 
count  supervisor,  in  addition  to 
his  duties  as  vicepresident. 

Cary  A.  Rowland,  head  of  the 
horticultural  and  agricultural 
division,  Lee-Stockman,  New 


York,  has  been  elected  a  vice- 
president. 

Bernard  M.  Ryan,  formerly 
production  manager,  Benton  & 
Bowles,  New  York,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  traffic  manager  of  the 
agency.  Walter  J.  Bodt  takes 
over  the  production  job. 

Philip  Solomon,  who  has 
been  with  Blaine-Thompson  Co., 
New  York,  for  the  past  17  years 
and  lately  has  had  charge  of 
New  York  theatre  advertising, 
has  been  appointed  account  ex¬ 
ecutive  for  Warner  Bros.  Pic¬ 
tures.  He  succeeds  Walter 
Blake  who  is  joining  the  Mc¬ 
Cann  -  Erickson,  Inc.,  Los  An¬ 
geles. 

Media  Men  Officers 

NEWMAN  F.  MrEVOY,  of  New- 

ell-Emmett  Company,  New 
York  was  installed  yesterday  as 

president  of  the  _ _ 

Media  Men's 
Association  of  p'jL 
New  York  at 
its  January  I 
meeting.  Other 
new  officers  are 
Robert  Erath, 

Kenvon  &  Eck- 
hardt.  first  vice- 
president:  Hen- 
RY  Sparks, 

Young  &  Rubi¬ 
cam,  second 
V  i  c  e  p  resident:  McEvoy 

William  Schink,  G.  M.  Bas¬ 
ford  Co.,  secretary:  Ben  Moy¬ 
er.  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  treas¬ 
urer;  Karl  Ki.imchfck,  Comp¬ 
ton  Advertising,  sergeant  at 
arms:  Harry  Duffy,  Grev  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency,  and  Daniel 
Pykett,  Kudner  Agencv,  execu¬ 
tive  hoard  members,  and  Wal¬ 
ter  Barber.  Compton  Advertis¬ 
ing.  Inc.,  chairman  of  the  exec¬ 
utive  board. 

Company  Changes 

PAUL  GEDEN,  formerly  In 

charge  of  coonerative  adver¬ 
tising  for  Revlon  Products  Corp., 
has  been  promoted  to  assistant 
advertising  manager,  in  charge 
of  administration  and  details. 

Vincent  Shallow  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  advertising 
manager  of  the  Joseph  S.  Finch 
Division.  Schenley  Distillers 
Corp.,  New  York.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  a<:sistant  advertising 
manager  for  Austin,  Nichols  & 
Co.  and  William  Jameson  &  Co. 

Ford  Thomas  Rose,  formerly 
of  the  Ogden  (Utah)  Standard- 
Examiner  and  later,  of  Rose  Ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  manager, 
Becton,  Dickinson  &  Co.,  Ruth¬ 
erford,  N.  J.,  physicians  special¬ 
ties. 

Leavitt  E.  Griswold  has  been 
named  advertising  manager. 
Drug  Division  of  Schieffelin  & 
Co.,  New  York.  He  was  formerly 
assistant  advertising  manager  of 
all  divisions  of  Schieffelin  &  Co. 
and  manager  of  the  drug  de¬ 
partment. 

W.  E.  Benedict  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  and  sales 
promotion  manager  of  Nashua 
Manufacturing  Co.  Previously 
he  was  advertising  and  publicity 
director  of  Callaway  Mills. 

Donald  E.  Buckwell,  who  has 
been  with  the  advertising  de¬ 


partment  of  the  Stanley  Works, 
New  Britain,  Conn.,  for  the  past 
10  years,  has  been  made  assis¬ 
tant  advertising  manager  of  the 
company. 

G.  R.  Schreiner,  formerly  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  Carnegie- 
Illinois  Steel  Corp.,  becomes  as¬ 
sistant  director  of  advertising. 
United  States  Steel  Corp.  of  Del¬ 
aware,  succeeding  Reese  H. 
Price,  resigned.  Schreiner  was 
succeeded  by  Robert  J.  Wilcox, 
who  vacated  the  post  of  assis¬ 
tant  to  the  advertising  manager. 

Philip  C.  Rogerson,  formerly 
with  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son.  becomes 
assistant  to  the  advertising  and 
public  relations  director  of  the 
Boca  Raton  Club,  the  Roney- 
Plaza,  and  other  hotels  in  a  new 
chain  being  formed. 

Personals 

MARIE  M.  SCHMIDT,  chief 

clerk  of  the  media  department 
of  Ward  Wheelock  Co.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  has  retired  after  com¬ 
pleting  over  40  years  service. 
She  joined  the  company  in  1906 
when  it  was  called  Powers  and 
Armstrong,  as  file  clerk.  In  1910 
she  was  transferred  to  the  media 
department  and  since  has  held 
nearly  all  positions  in  that  de¬ 
partment,  including  acting  man¬ 
ager  for  a  period. 

Arnold  Cohan,  president,  Ar¬ 
nold  Cohan  Corp.,  New  York, 
has  been  elected  national  presi¬ 
dent  of  Phi  Alpha  fraternity  for 
1947.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
marketing  department  faculty  at 
New  York  University’s  school 
of  commerce,  accounts  and  fi¬ 
nance. 

Aa<?ncY  Nofes 

THE  New  York  office  of  W. 

Earl  Bothwell,  Inc.,  has 
moved  to  larger  quarters  at  270 
Park  Avenue. 

Gordon  J.  Neilson  has  organ¬ 
ized  the  Gordon  Neilson  Co. 
agency  in  Waukesha,  Wis.  Of¬ 
fices  are  located  in  the  Freeman 
building.  Neilson  was  formerly 
advertising  manager  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Truck  Equipment  Co., 
Waukesha. 

Kaplan  &  Bruck,  New  Yorki 
has  moved  to  larger  quarters  Iff 
the  Fisk  Building,  2B0  West  57th 
St.,  New  York. 

Edward  H.  Sykes,  Sykes  Ad¬ 
vertising,  Pittsburgh,  announces 
the  formation  of  Sykes  Adver¬ 
tising,  Inc.,  a  general  advertising 
agency.  The  new  company  re¬ 
tains  the  same  personnel,  offices, 
and  accounts. 

Seymour  Ruck  has  withdrawn 
from  the  copartnership  of  Sky- 
Mour  Ruck  and  Daniel  E. 
Brown  of  Daniel  E.  Brown  Ad 
vertising.  New  York.  The  agency 
continues  at  142  West  32nd  St. 

The  partnership  of  Alley  & 
Richards  Co.  has  been  changed! 
to  a  corporation.  Alley  &  Rich¬ 
ards,  Inc.,  as  of  Jan.  1.  A  list- of 
officers  will  be  announced  after 
the  first  annual  stockholders 
meeting  next  week. 

James  F.  Smith,  advertising 
director  of  Brown-l^ompson  de¬ 
partment  store,  Hartford,  Conn., 
for  the  past  four  years,  an¬ 
nounces  the  opening  of  National 
Advertising  Agency,  that  city. 


EDITOR  R  PU  RUSHER  for  Jaauary  11.  1947. 


—  the  existing  stockholders’  suits 

ni/l  ,  lO  J  ^  for  the  purpose  of  judicial  re- 

l/l/hat  Kyur  t^eaaeri  view  of  the  proposed  settlement. 

- - To  summarize  the  matter,  in 

I.  F.  Neylon  Gives  Other  each  suit  in  which  I  was  a  par^ 
i*  .  .  TT  1  e  ■»  defendant,  I  was  vindicated 

Details  in  nearst  ouit  either  by  court  judgment  or 

TO  the  Editor:  dismissal  on  the  merits  and,  by 

In  the  issue  of  Dec.  21,  you  reason  of  such  vindication,  was 
carry  a  very  comprehensive  awarded,  in  each  instance,  my 
story  of  the  settlement  of  stock-  costs  and  counsel  fees  which 
holders’  suits  involving  Hearst  totaled  approximately  $100,000. 
Consolidated  Publications,  Inc.  Because  of  the  wide  and  sen- 
Hearst  Consolidated  Publica-  sational  publicity  which  attend- 
tlons,  Inc.  was  incorporated  in  ed  the  filing  of  these  suits,  I 
1930.  I  drafted  the  legal  papers,  would  be  grateful  if  you  would 
was  a  director  of  the  corpora-  publish  the  facts  set  forth  in 
tion  until  1934  and  counsel  for  this  letter, 
the  corporation  until  December  John  Francis  Nfyi-an, 

31,  1935,  when  I  retired.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

In  1938,  a  stockholders’  suit 
was  filed  on  behalf  of  Sidney  Paper  Pickup  Plan 
Cans  in  New  York  and  with  Mr.  Would  Help  Dailies 
William  Randolph  Hearst  and  rj.Q  Editor: 
other  directors’  I  was  named  a  ^  suggestion  made  recently 
defendant.  by  the  Chicago  Tribune,  and 

In  1939.  a  ^It  embodying  al-  reported  by  Editor  &  Publisher 
most  the  identical  allegatioiu  of  pgg^  44  jjg  Dec  28,  1946 
the  complaint  was  filea  on  issue,  that  “publishers  use  their 
behalf  of  Samuel  Mann  in  Call-  circulation  organizations  to  pick 
fornia.  up  the  50%  of  their  newspapers 

In  this  suit,  in  cominon  with  uow  wasted  after  being 

Mr.  Hearst  and  other  directors,  read”  contaihs  an  unusual 
I  was  also  named  a  defendant,  amount  of  merit. 

Demanded  a  Trial  Despite  the  fact  that  waste 

The  California  case  was  the  paper  collections  last  year  were 
first  ready  for  trial.  increased  beyond  the  wartime 

There  were  a  number  of  pro-  peak,  a  tremendous  amount  is 
posals  of  settlement.  Because  still  being  wasted,  and  the  mar- 
of  the  nature  of  the  charges,  keting  of  many  new  consumer 
Mr.  Hearst  on  his  own  behalf  articles,  which  would  be  well 
and  I  as  an  Independent  litigant  advertised  both  nationally  and 
rejected  the-^e  offers  and  de-  locally,  is  being  delayed  by  the 
manded  a  trial.  inability  of  their  manufacturers 

TTie  trial  which  consumed  lo  obtain  packaging  materials, 
four  and  a  half  months  was  had  The  building  of  new  homes  to 
before  the  Hon.  Clement  L.  «  veir  large  extent  is  being  af- 
Shlnn  in  Los  Angeles.  fected  by  the  shortage  of  waste 

At  the  conclusion  of  that  trial,  paper.  As  you  know,  great 
Mr.  Hearst  and  I  were  vindi-  quantities  of  waste  paper  are 
cated.  Although  there  was  ho  consumed  in  the  manufacture  of 
precedent  in  California,  the  building  boards,  roofing  ma- 
court  awarded  me  judgment  for  terials.  Insulation  products  and 
costs  of  suit  in  the  amount  of  linoleums. 

$24,739.08  and  counsel  fees  in  Undoubtedly,  greater  quanti- 
the  sum  of  $60,000.  ties  of  newsprint  could  be 

Sehlement  Refused  ^ap"er??”?he  pSblish'ers  could 

After  the  trial  of  the  Mann  work  out  a  program  for  the  col- 
case  in  California,  counsel  for  lection  of  old  newspapers,  for, 
all  parties  agreed  that  the  Cans  a,  the  Tribune  so  aptly  says: 
case  in  New  York  was  a  mere  -if  the  manufacturers  of  these 
remnant.  This  was  the  only  products  can  buy  scrap  paper, 
case  in  which  I  was  a  party  they  don’t  have  to  invade  the 
in  New  York.  wnndpiilB  market  of  materials.” 

The  firm  of  Donovan  Leisure.  We  feel  that  this  matter  is  of 
Newton  and  Lumbard  repre-  sufficient  Importance  to  be  given 
sented  me  in  New  York.  serious  consideration  bv  the 

No  offer  of  settlement  was  newspaner  niibllshers  of  the  na- 
ever  made  by  me  or  on  my  be-  tion.  who  did  .«mrh  a  great  iob 
half  or  accepted  by  me  or  on  in  the  .«timnlation  of  waste 
my  behalf.  paper  collections  during  the 

On  the  contrary,  I  refused  war. 
all  offers  of  settlement.  Colley  R.  Baker. 

Before  the  court  began  con-  Director,  Ea.stern  Con¬ 
sideration  of  the  offer  of  settle-  servatinn  Committee 

ment  ultiinately  approved,  a  Waste  Faner  Consum 

stipulation  dismissing  me  on  the  Ing  Industries, 

merits  was  executed  by  counsel  a 

Newsmen  Organize 

In  addition  to  the  stipulation  Atlanta.  Ga.— To  help  ellmln- 
dismissing  the  ra.«e  against  me  ate  the  anonymous  "nolitical 
on  the  merits.  I  was  given  an  observers”  and  put  officials  “on 
undertaking  reimbursing  me  in  the  record”  with  their  remarks, 
the  sum  of  $15,000  to  cover  co.sts  the  newsoaoermen,  press  service 
inclnding  counsel  fees  In  the  representatives  and  radio  news 
Cans  ca-oe.  A  conv  of  this  under-  announcers  covering  the  State 
taking  is  herewith  enclosed.  Capital  and  Legislature  have 
The  stipulation  dismissing  me  organized  a  Georgia  Capital 
and  the  undertaking  relmburs-  Press  and  Radio  Association.  C, 
ing  me  for  costs  and  counsel  E-  Gregory.  Atlanta  Journal, 
fees  were  filed  in  the  Supreme  was  named  president,  and  Dale 
Court  of  New  York  before  the  Clark,  Radio  Station  WAGA 
order  was  entered  consolidating  secretary-treasurer. 
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Akance  Hctiae ! 


NATIONAL 


FESRUARy  22-  MARCH  1 

The  Number  One  Home  Sewing  Promotion 
of  the  year  offers  big 
February  Opportunity  for  local  tie-ins 


Free  mats  axe 
available  to  stocea 
in  4  column  (illus¬ 
trated),  3  column, 
and  1  column  sizes 


I  Ktuc 


ADVERTISING  MANAGCRS' 


Now  is  the  time  to  call 
on  local  merchants  and  help  them  map  plans  for  National 
Sew  and  Save  Week,  the  most  important  home  sewing 
promotion  of  the  year.  Last  year,  despite  shonages,  stores 
throughout  the  country  bought  841,547  lines  of  local 
advertising  featuring  fabrics,  patterns,  and  notions.  This 
year  should  break  all  records. 


WOMEN'S  PAGE  EDITORS* 


Patterns  head  the  list 
of  all  editorial  features  in  popularity,  doubling  the  pull¬ 
ing  power  of  the  next  most  popular  feature,  "sports,” 
according  to  the  recent  NNPA  Survey  of  90  newspapers 
with  a  combined  circulation  of  1 3,408,636.  Funhermore, 
the  National  Needlecraft  Bureau’s  own  nationwide 
survey  of  sewing  customers  proves  that  79%  will  sew 
more  this  year  than  last.  Sewing  is  of  vital  interest  to 
your  readers.  Write  us  for  pertinent  illustrated  anicles  on 
home  sewn  fashions  for  use  in  conjunction  with  National 
Sew  and  Save  Week. 

Mml  JMeerd  Bum  M. 

385  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  16,  New  York 


Customers  Speak  Out 
In  Borden  Campaign 


Fund  Raised 
For  Blind  Boy 


By  3r?ttY  Foezol 


ON  THE  theory  that  a  good  were  available  to  those  families 
word  from  a  satisfied  cus-  who  wanted  them,  he  added, 
tomer  is  just  about  the  best  For  the  most  part,  the  cam 
sales  argument  there  is,  the  era  man  went  out  on  appoint 
Borden  Company,  New  York, 


Bellevue,  O.  — Johnny's  Dog 
Fund,  sponsored  here  for  the 
past  several  weeks  and  sup¬ 
ported  strongly  by  the  daily 
Gazette,  has  ended  with  'olind, 
eight  year  old  Johnny  Lower  be 
ing  given  a  bank  deposit  total¬ 
ling  nearly  $1,400 


Drug  Ads  Head 
List  of  '46 
FTC  Citations 


Washington — Drug  copy  still 
makes  up  more  than  one-half 
the  total  number  of  advertise¬ 
ments  raising  questions  of  false 
and  misleading  practices,  the 


has  been  using  testimonials  in 
a  campaign  for  Borden’s  Golden 
Crest  Milk. 

The  ads.  which  are  run  In  a 
total  of  67  dailies  and  weeklies 
throughout  the  areas  of  Man 
hattan.  New  Jersey.  Staten  Is¬ 
land  and  vrestchester.  Conn., 
quote  mothers  who  buy  Borden’.s 
regularly  on  how  their  Johnnies 
a.nd  Janes  have  benefited  from 
“this  creamier,  richer  milk.” 

Interesting  feature  of  each  ad 
is  a  picture  of  the  family  the 
testimony  concerns. 

Started  in  August 

The  Borden  Company  ofTi- 
cially  started  the  campaign  la.st 
August.  John  Dobson,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  Borden's  Farm 
Products  division,  told  Editor 
&  Publisher,  but  because  of  the 
bottle  shortage  was  forced  to 
call  a  halt  to  it  early  in  October. 
As  the  situation  esised,  the  cam¬ 
paign  was  resumed  for  the 
month  of  December.  It  is  out 
of  the  papers  now  until  1947 
plans  and  appropriations  are 
approved,  but  will  probably  be 
picked  up  again  late  in  Janu¬ 
ary. 

Originally  scheduled  to  ap¬ 
pear  twice  a  week,  the  90-line 
insertions  were  placed  five  days 
a  week  in  each  daily  during 
December.  Quite  intentionally 
the  ads  resemble  news  items, 
consisting  of  a  two-line  head 
line,  simple  illustration  and  two 
or  three  short  paragraphs  of 
.straightforward  copy. 

“The  campaign  has  brought 


The  fund  drive  devoted  a  good  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
deal  of  .space  to  accounts  of  the  disclosed  in  its  annual  report  to 
blind  youth  who  declared  he  had  congress. 


3  Sisters  Thriving 
on  this  Creamier  Milk 


for 


been  saving  his  pennies 
years  for  a  guide  dog. 

Bellevue  Gazette  Editor  Har¬ 
old  Detlefsen  wrote  a  daily,  page 
one  story  for  the  several  weeks 
of  the  drive,  and  also  turned 
out  three  editorials  devoted  to 
the  campaign. 


Ad  Describes 
NAM  Program 


tl««t  Patncia.  C«rol.  «:nd  Ruth  fialt- 
and  thnr  rotnim,  Mn.  Laurence  J 
lialUcr.  I58th  St.,  Ho«ar<! 

IjMch,  L.l. 

Thetr  preity,  healthy  sL«ten  all  ajrrve 
that  l)onkn  *  extra-creamy  OoMen 
Creat  MilW  <•  Anri  their 

innthcT  gives  them  lots  of  it 
krovtx  It's  tmo-t  mmttitkini,  ton. 

GoMrn  Crest  Milk  m  l.Tmogenitfd  M 
mnrr  rtpid  dtge«{bd:t>  It't  the  ftneM 
of  aU  Bc^n  mtUa.  And  m  Border  i. 
tt'a  GOT'  tu  be  good: 


The  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  ran  this  week 
the  first  advertisement  on  its 
newly  adopted  program  for  in¬ 
dustrial  harmony. 

Full  page  size,  it  appeared 
Jan.  8  in  56  metropolitan  dailies 
in  14  cities  of  500,000  or  more 
population.  Total  circulation 
was  20,000,000  and  cost  of  the 
ad  was  about  $80,000. 


In  cases  where  the  advertising 
was  determined  to  be  false  or 
misleading,  and  where  circum¬ 
stances  warranted,  the  adver¬ 
tisers  were  given  the  privilege 
of  executing  stipulations  to 
“cease  and  desist”  from  the 
practices  involved.  The  ques¬ 
tioned  advertisements  were  as¬ 
sembled  in  915  cases  involving 
952  commodities,  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  proportions: 

Food  (human),  2.2%;  food 
(animal),  1.4';;;  drugs.  65.5%; 
cosmetics,  14.4'';:  curative  de¬ 
vices,  1.8%;  other  products, 
14.77o. 

Read  1,637  Papers 
As  a  basis  for  its  continuing 
furvey  of  radio  and  periodicai 
advertising,  the  commission  ex¬ 
amined  1,667  editions  of  rep¬ 
resentative  newspapers,  28  is- 
.sues  of  domestic  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  publications,  1,033  issues 
of  magazines  and  farm  trade 


In  accordance  with  the  pro 
gpm  set  forth  by  the  board  of  journals,  and  mail  order  catalogs 
directors  last  month  at  NAMs  circulars  containing  an  ag- 

convention  in  New  York,  the  gregate  of  11,731  pages.  An 
ad  urged  employers  to  see  that  average  of  4,547  pages  of  radio 
their  policies  encourage;  high  script  was  read  each  w.orking 


ISordens 

GOLDEN  CREST  MILK 


wages  based  on  high  produc¬ 
tivity;  favorable  working  con¬ 
ditions;  stabilized  employment; 
and  a  spirit  of  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  employers  and  employes. 


day.  Advertisements  read  to¬ 
taled  371,000;  518,000  radio  com¬ 
mercial  continuities  were  ex¬ 
amined. 

The  commission  expressed  its 


A  Local  Testimonial 


It  aLso  developed  the  10  prin-  appreciation  for  the  cooperation 
ciples  by  which  NAM  believes  extended  by  press  and  radio  in 
management  and  labor  can  fight  against  false  and  mis- 
wipe  out  tne  abuses  of  collec-  leading  copy 
tive  bargaining.”  encompassing 


and  to  make  mama  happy  by 


quite  a  response,”  Mr.  Dobson  giving  her  a  chance  to  get  her 


stated.  “.  .  .  as  well  as  a  bevj 
of  letters  from  mothers  wanting 
us  to  use  pictures  of  their  chil 
dren!” 

The  families  who  have  been 
featured  in  the  ads  were  chosen 


ment,  he  said,  “to  be  sure  all  ..  j  -  •  j  >  i  v,.., 

the  children  would  be  close  by  revisions  of  labor  Presents 

NAM  has  sent  proofs  of  the  Annual  Staff  Awaids 

ad  to  its  16,000  members,  urging 

them  to  place  it  in  their  own  Centralia,  Ill.  —  The  second 
community  new-papers  and  of-  annual  Verne  Joy  newspaper 


hair  done  ahead  of  time.” 

In  all.  an  effort  has  been 


made  to  keep  the  campaign  as  fering  additional  reproductions  awards  for  outstanding  journal 
localized  as  possible.  Instead  jjj  quantity  for  distribution  to  istic  talent  exhibited  in  the  Cen- 
of  using  the  same  family  pic-  .suppliers,  customers  and  civic  tralia  Evening  Sentinel  were 


leaders. 

Decision  to  run  the  ad  was 
based  in  part  on  the  wide  press 
coverage  and  editorial  support 
given  to  the  convention,  NAM 
said.  More  ads  on  the  “indus- 


ture  in  all  papers  within  the 
by  the  Borden  Company  and  its  sales  area,  a  picture  of  a  family 
advertising  agency.  Young  &  which  resided  within  the  im- 
Rubicam.  New  York,  from  “pos-  mediate  circulation  area  of  each 
sibilities”  submitted  by  the  Bor-  paper  was  used.  For  example, 
den  routemen.  he  explained,  a  New  York  City  paper  would 
The  drivers  were  asked  to  turn  have  “Mrs.  Arthur  Fink  of  35 
in  the  names  of  some  of  their  W.  92nd  St.”  speaking  and  a 
longest  and  best  customers,  pref-  paper  in  Tarrytown  would  fea- 
erably  those  who  had  several  ture  “Mrs.  R.  J.  Kelly  of  95 
children  in  the  small  age  group.  Beekman  Avenue,  N.  Tarry- 
Then  agency  “Investigators”  town.” 

called  on  these  customers  to  see  The  ads  were  not  rotated  nor 
if  they  were  willing  to  take  was  any  ad  run  twice, 
part  in  the  campaign,  etc.,  and.  The  small-space  copy  on  a 
after  a  cross-section  list  had  frequent  insertion  schedule  was  Gamble  S  Assistant 
been  drawn  up  a  camera  man  decided  upon  to  fit  the  budget  Anoolntment  of  Richard 
was  sent  out.  and  the  sales  needs,  Mr.  Dobson  Appointment  of  Richard 

“The  testimonials  were  not  pointed  out.  In  placing  the 
purchased,”  Mr.  Dobson  stressed,  copy,  Borden’s  requests  forward 
“nor  does  the  family  receive  a  position  above  the  fold. 


made  at  a  Sentinel  Christmas 
dinner.  Joy,  editor-publisher  of 
the  Sentinel,  announced  the  fol¬ 
lowing  winners  (by  classes): 

Straight  news  reporting  in 
Centralia  and  immediate  area — 


trial  harmony”  program  may  be  Jack  Daniel,  managing  editor. 


run,  it  was  stated,  but  no  def¬ 
inite  schedule  has  been  decided 
upon. 

Agency  for  the  NAM  is  Ben¬ 
ton  &  Bowles,  New  York. 


Scheidker  Named 


L. 


free  supply  of  milk  or  anything 
like  that.  It  Ls  all  on  a  purely 
voluntary  basis.  The  routemen 
receive  no  compensation  for 
their  part,  either.” 


first;  Tom  W.  Maddox,  corres¬ 
pondent  of  the  Centralia  bureau. 
Associated  Press,  honorable  men¬ 
tion. 

Local  feature  writing  —  Bill 
Beck,  reporter,  first;  Mrs.  Opal 
Melton  Loucks,  society  editor; 
Ernest  M.  Dolan,  an  Illinois  Cen¬ 
tral  railroad  engineer-column¬ 
ist,  and  Sherman  Doolen,  former 
sports  writer,  all  honorable  men¬ 
tion. 

Display  advertisement  —  Ro¬ 
bert  Mapes,  Sentinel  ad  staffer, 


Scheidker  as  an  a.«sistant  exec¬ 
utive  secretary  of  the  American 
Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies  has  been  announced 

Referring  to  the  editorial-type  bv  Frederic  R.  Gamble,  presi-  first,  and  Neil  Puffer,  ad  staffer, 
insertions,  John  Callahan  of  dent  and  executive  secretary.  honorable  mention. 

Young  &  Rubicam  who  handles  Scheidker  joined  the  associa-  Judgment  was  based  on  copy 
the  Borden  account,  declared  tion  as  staff  executive  in  charge  appearing  in  the  Sentinel  during 

that  the  Continuing  Study  of  of  creative  and  promoMonal  ac-  the  year  ended  Nov.  30,  1946. 

The  pictures  of  the  families  Newspaper  Reading  had  a  lot  to  tivities  in  January,  1946,  upon  All  winners  were  awarded  cer- 

used  in  the  ads  were  all  taken  do  with  the  choice  of  format,  to  his  release  fmm  active  duty  tificates  of  merit.  First  place 

specially,  and  prints  of  these  insure  maximum  effectiveness.  with  the  U.  S.  Naval  Reserve.  winners  received  $20  each. 
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Baltimore  Sun  Head 
'  Faces  Contempt  Trial 


BALTIMORE.  Md  — The  A.  S. 

Abell  Co.,  publisher  of  the 
Baltimore  Sun  papers,  and  Paul 
!  Patterson,  pres- 
;  Went,  will  go 
’  on  trial  for  con¬ 
tempt  of  court 
here  Friday. 

Jan.  17.  before 
Judge  Emere  H. 

Niles  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Bench  of 
Baltimore  City. 

The  citation 
for  contempt, 
signed  bv  Chief 
,  Judge  W.  Con- 
I  well  Smith  and 
'  Judge  E.  Paul 

Mason,  of  the  Criminal  Court, 
was  based  on  a  news  story  that 
appeared  in  the  Evening  Sun  on 
'  Nov.  23.  1946. 

A1.SO  named  in  the  contempt 
citation  was  Capt.  Henry  J. 
Kriss,  chief  of  detectives  of  the 
Baltimore  Police  Department. 

The  news  story  which  brought 
the  charge  revealed  that  an  un¬ 
named  15 -year -old  boy  had 
made  a  statement  to  police,  giv¬ 
ing  details  of  how  he  accident¬ 
ally  shot  a  13-year  old  playmate. 
Richard  Wayne  Truman.  The 
story,  which  attributed  details 
of  the  accused  boy's  statement 
to  Captain  Kriss.  also  revealed 
I  how  the  youth  and  another  play¬ 
mate  had  concealed  the  Truman 
i  boy’s  body  in  a  thicket  in  a  Bal- 
i  timore  park. 

The  Truman  boy  had  been 
missing  from  his  home  six 
j  weeks  and  had  been  the  object 
of  a  state-wide  search. 

'Obstructed  Justice* 

The  contempt  citation  stated 
that  publication  of  the  boy’s 
statement  in  the  news  article 
was  "embarrassing  and  obstruct¬ 
ing  the  administration  of  jus¬ 
tice.’’ 

In  his  answer,  the  publisher 
stated  that  the  article  was  ap¬ 
proved  for  publication  by  the 
proper  editors  who  so  approved, 
because  in  their  judgment,  “it 
j  was  not  a  report  of  a  criminal 
case  but  of  an  accident  that 
might  result  in  a  charge  of  man- 
I  slaughter.’’ 

i  "After  the  ‘Home  Edition’  ( first 
*  edition)  had  been  released.’’ 
j  the  company’s  reply  continued. 

I  "other  ^itors  being  uncertain 
!  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
■  applicable  rules  that  might  be 
made  by  the  presiding  judges 
j  became  concerned  lest  the  pub- 
j  llcation  might  be  deemed  in  vio- 
j  lation  of  one  of  the  court  rules 
and  deleted  from  the  original 
story  that  part  which  concerned 
the  youth’s  statement.  The  story 
thus  changed  was  published  in 
the  three  later  editions  of  the 
newspaper.’’ 

j  The  newspaper’s  answer  also 
stated; 

“The  matter  published  in  the 
'Home  Edition’,  the  publication 
I  of  which  was  complained  of,  had 
r  to  do  with  the  death  of  a  boy 
that  was  patently  accidental; 
subsequent  investigation  has 
seemingly  confirmed  this  to  be 


the  fact.  On  the  same  day  that 
the  publication  was  made,  the 
accused  boy  was  released  in  the 
custody  of  his  mother  upon  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  granted 
by  the  Hon.  Edwin  T.  Dicker- 
son.  judge,  upon  the  recommen¬ 
dation  of  the  state  s  attorney. 

Merely  Gave  Boy's  Side 

’  It  is  respectfully  submitted 
that  the  publication  complained 
of  d'd  not  offend  against  that 
which  the  restrictions  on  publi 
cation  is  intended  to  safeguard: 
it  was  not  made  in  disregard  of 
any  rule  of  court  or  in  violation 
of  any  restriction  on  the  publi¬ 
cation  thereof  which  was  recog¬ 
nized  as  such  by  those  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  publication:  but  that 
the  article  was  published  in  the 
belief  that  it  was  an  act  of  an 
unfortunate  accident  in  which 
two  panic-stricken  boys,  whose 
misfortune  it  was  to  have  been 
involved,  were  given  the  benefit 
(I*  o  cle'’’'  of  tvi-'r  •Po¬ 

sition  simultaneously  with  the 
publication  ox  me  lacc  oi  tne 
death;  if  the  article  had  simply 
reported  that  the  two  youths 
had  been  taken  into  custod.v  on 
account  of  the  death  of  a  com¬ 
panion.  a  manifest  injustice 
would  have  been  done  them. 

“If  it  was  an  error  to  publish 
the  art'cle  as  appeared  in  the 
Home  Edition,  and  which  was 
changed  in  subsequent  editions, 
it  was  an  error  made  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  fairness  to  the  boys  in¬ 
volved.  It  is  submitted  that  the 
publication  could  not  possibly 
offend  against  any  rule,  custom 
or  practice  of  the  courts  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  publication  of  mat¬ 
ter  that  might  come  before 
them.’’ 

In  his  answer.  Captain  Kriss 
denied  he  released  for  publi¬ 
cation  any  quotations  from  the 
statements  made  by  the  accused 
boy  to  the  police. 

Subsequent  to  the  citation  for 
contempt,  the  accused  youth 
was  given  a  preliminary  hearing 
in  police  court.  The  statement 
on  which  the  original  .story  was 
based  was  submitted  as  evi¬ 
dence  and  read  aloud  at  the 
hearing. 

The  accused  youth  was  then 
held  for  action  of  the  Grand 
Jury,  indicted  on  a  charge  of 
manslaughter,  and  found  guilty 
in  Criminal  Court.  Sentence  was 
withheld. 

May  Clarify  Rules 

Chief  Judge  Smith  assigned 
the  contempt  case  to  be  heard 
before  Judge  Niles  and,  under 
Maryland  law,  the  state’s  attor¬ 
ney  will  prosecute.  Judge  Niles 
also  asked  the  Baltimore  Bar  As¬ 
sociation  to  appoint  amicus 
curiae  to  help  prosecute. 

The  trial  is  expected  to  clarify 
Maryland’s  contempt  of  court 
rules  as  they  apply  to  publica¬ 
tion  of  news. 

In  April,  1939,  the  Criminal 
Court  of  Baltimore  issued  an  or¬ 
der  covering  certain  phases  of 
contempt  of  court  as  it  con¬ 
cerned  news  publications. 
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Test  Your  Horse  Sense 

I 

I -  Dr.  George  W .  Crane  - 

j  (Select  the  answers  which  you  consider  best.  The  last 
:  problem  counts  5  points.) 

1.  Whicli  one  of  these  plants  is  Cupids  ally? 

HOLLY  POINSETTIA  LAUREL  MISTLETOE 

2.  One  itieli  of  rainfall  equals  how  much  snowfall? 
3I^CHES  5  INCHES  10  INCHES  18  INCHES 

{  3.  Which  one  of  thes«;  creatures  has  the  longest  life  span? 

I  HORSE  DOG  CAT  COW 

j  1.  Y  ou  should  expect  to  purchase  dimity  by  the 

DOZEN  YARD  POUND  BUNCH 
1  r>.  In  which  sport  is  no  attempt  made  to  break  tie  scores? 

I  BASEBALL  BASKETBALL  FOOTBALL  TENNIS 

I  ().  You  deserve  one  point  for  each  correct  matching  of  these 
names  with  the  objects  pictured  below  to  which  each 
I  pertains:  , 

I —  Dobbin;  —  Reynard;  —  Peter;  —  Bruin;  —  Tabby 


Score  yourself  as  follows:  0-2,  poor;  3-6.  .average;  7-8,  superior; 
9-10,  very  superior.  Note — The  last  question  counts  five  points. 

[Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.:  Copyright:  By  The  Chicago  Tribune] 


Dr.  Crane  vs.  “Question  &  Answer” 

Compare  Dr.  Crane’s  “Horse  Sense”  method  of  offering  practical 
facts  with  the  old-fashioned  “question  and  answer”  set-up.  Dr.  Crane 
“packages”  his  information  more  attractively,  for  he  tempts  readers  to 
take  a  chance  and  try  to  outguess  him  hy  means  of  the  4-an8wer  or 
“multiple  choice”  plan.  Thus  they  try  to  answer  their  own  queries 
which  is  admirable  pedagogy!  Contrast  these  two  methods: 

f^UESTION;  Which  plant  is  Cupid's  ally? 

.\NSWER;  -Mistletoe  is  Cupid’s  ally. 

Now  notice  Dr.  Crane’s  more  stimulating  plan:  ) 

1.  Which  one  of  these  plants  is  Cupid’s  ally? 

HOLLY  POINSETTL4  LAUREL  MISTLETOE 

Dr.  Crane’s  quiz  method  tops  them  all,  as  you  can  see  from  the 
Continuing  Studies,  for  he  employs  streamHned  psychological  methods. 
This  column  is  handled  exclusively  by  the  Tribune-News  Syndicate,  Inc;. 

For  his  other  ace  feature,  “THE  WORRY  CLINIC,”  contact  either 
king  Features  Syndicate  or  the 

Hopkins  Syndicate,  Inc.,  Chicago,  ni. 
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Cartoons  Used 
By  Circulator 
Get  Results 

Portland,  Ore.  —  The  prob¬ 
lem  of  wet  papers  in  Portland  is 
out  of  proportion  to  the  city's 
amount  of  rainfall,  because  pre¬ 
cipitation  is  a  year  round  thing 
and  not  limited  to  a  definite 
“rainy  season.’’  (The  U.  S. 
Weather  Bureau  states  that 
41.62  inches  is  the  normal 
amount  of  rainfall  in  Portland. 
During  the  year  1886  more  than 
67  inches  of  rain  fell  and  in 
1929  there  were  only  26.11  inches 
of  rain). 

During  the  winter  months 
newspapers  make  every  effort 
to  insure  dry  papers  to  their 
readers. 

George  L.  Wilson,  a  city  di¬ 
strict  manager  with  the  Journal 
circulation  department,  uses  his 
ability  as  a  cartoonist  to  aid  in 
this  campaign.  In  each  of  his 
two  districts  is  a  large  sign: 

“Reward.  $1.00  paid  for  every 
good  reason  why  any  sane  sub¬ 
scriber  would  want  to  receive 
a  wet  paper.” 

Wilson  recently  did  a  broad¬ 
side  cartoon  which  has  been  re¬ 
produced  and  is  on  display  in 
every  district  in  the  city,  show¬ 
ing  “Izzy  Punk,”  carrier,  going 
out  in  the  rain  to  retrieve  a 
“missed’  paper  from  a  porch 
gutter,  rose  bush,  fish  pond  and 
the  yard  next  door  and  finally 
explaining  that  the  newspaper 
‘was  right  there  where  any  fool 
could  find  it!” 

.cartoons  get  a  laugh  from 
the  kids,  but  the  records  show 
mey  take  the  lessons  to  heart. 
During  the  worst  shortage  of  pa¬ 
pers  he  did  a  cartoon  on  “Stinky 
the  Snitcher,”  which,  according 
to  city  circulation  manager 
Richard  M.  Brown,  practically 
eliminated  the  problem  of  one 
carrier  stealing  papers  from  an¬ 
other  carrier. 

“When  Your  District  Manager 
Was  a  Carrier”  was  another  very 
successful  subject,  sugar-coat¬ 
ing  with  humor  and  exaggera¬ 
tion  a  dose  of  adolescent 
psychology. 

It  was  Wilson  who  began  the 
practice  of  encouraging  his  car¬ 
riers  to  pay  their  accounts  by 
the  fifth  of  a  month  on  the  basis 
that  by  making  collections  early 
the  carriers  would  find  collec¬ 
tions  easier,  realize  their  profit 
sooner  and  free  them  for  more 
sales  activity.  Today,  all  carrier 
accounts  are  payable  the  fifth. 

Another  aid  used  by  district 
managers  of  the  Journal  is  the 
monthly  rating  card  mailed,  like 
a  report  card  from  school,  to  the 
parents  of  the  carriers.  It  lists 
the  number  of  new  orders, 
promptness  of  payment,  at¬ 
tendance  at  sales  meetings  and 
conduct  at  carrier  stations,  with 
spaces  for  rating  —  Excellent, 
Good,  Fair,  or  Poor,  and  is 
signed  by  the  district  manager. 
■ 

To  Fete  Texas  Editors 

Houston,  Tex. — ^Texas  editors 
and  publi^ers  will  be  special 
guests  at  the  opening  day,  Jan. 
29,  of  the  Houston  Fat  Stock 
Show  and  Rodeo. 
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Izzy  Punk  Cartoon  Does  a  lob  in  Portland 


Garis  Retires, 
But  He  Won't 
Quit  Writing 

Newark.  N.  J. — Father  Time 
knocked  nard  on  the  door  last 
week  at  the  city  room  of  the 
Newark  News  and  the  day  many 
staffers  had  come  to  believe 
must  still  be  years  ahead  finally 
came:  Howard  R.  Garis,  with 
the  paper  more  than  a  hailf-cen- 
tury,  finally  retired. 

But  Garis  will  continue  to 
write  both  a  weekly  feature  for 
the  News  aud  his  Uncle  Wiggily 
bedtime  stories. 

Garis,  at  73,  up  until  his  last 
day  in  the  office  remained  a  one- 
man  production  machine  who 
turned  out  rewrites,  obits,  fea¬ 
tures  and  spot  news  with  equal 
—  and  always  amazing  —  dis¬ 
patch. 

Always  modest  and  unobtru¬ 
sive,  he  was  reluctant  to  spread 
word  that  he  was  retiring.  It 
was  only  after  he  had  left  that 
many  staffers  learned  about  it. 

How  much  easier  he’ll  be  able 
to  take  it  remains  a  question. 
The  Garis  home,  at  times,  has 
been  as  busy  as  the  News’  city 
room.  Mrs.  Garis — who  as  Lil¬ 
ian  Mack  was  the  News’  first 
woman  reporter — can  do  things 
with  copy  paper,  too:  she's  writ¬ 
ten  more  than  40  books.  Son 
Roger,  who  now  lives  in  Rye, 
and  daughter,  Cleo,  have 
written  their  share  of  books, 
too! 


Supreme  Court 
Denies  Appeal 
On  Ad  Rate  Law 

Washington  —  The  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  has- 
refused  to  disturb  a  New  Hamp 
.shire  court  ruling  banning  pre 
mium  prices  for  political  adver¬ 
tising  carried  by  newspapers 
and  radio  stations. 

The  Portsmouth  (N.  H.) 
Chronicle  and  Gazette  Publish 
ing  Co.,  had  challenged  the  val¬ 
idity  of  the  state  law  but  was 
unsuccessful  in  the  New  Hamp 
shire  courts.  Petition  was  filed 
in  the  Supreme  Court  for  re¬ 
view  but  the  justices,  by  vote  of 
six  to  three,  found  no  federal 
question  was  involved  and  de¬ 
clined  to  hear  the  appeal.  Jus 
tices  Douglas,  Murphy  and  Rut¬ 
ledge  favored  the  review  but 
were  outnumbered. 

The  state  statute  is  a  bar 
against  charging  a  higher  rate 
for  political  copy  than  is 
charged  for  space  and  time  de¬ 
voted  to  other  advertising  pur¬ 
poses. 

■ 

Paris  Runs  One,  Also 

Paris,  Tex.  —  In  a  64-page 
year-end  edition,  the  Paris 
Morning  News  assessed  the  agri¬ 
cultural  and  livestock  progress 
of  Lamar  County  and  adjacent 
area  of  north  Texas.  A.  G.  (Pat) 
Mayse,  publisher,  reported  on 
the  growth  of  Paris  industries. 


Coniii  Scores 
In  Chicago 
Appearances 

Chicago  —  Milton  Caniff,  cre¬ 
ator  of  "Terry  and  the  Pirates” 
and  the  forthcoming  “Steve  Can¬ 
yon."  took  this  city  by  storm  this 
week  in  a  four  day  whirl  of  ac¬ 
tivity  heralding  the  debut  of  his 
new  adventure  strip  offered  by 
the  Chicago  Sun  Syndicate. 

He  appeared  before  high 
school  groups,  the  Chicago  Ro 
tary  Club,  the  Headline  Club  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  and  at  a  lunch¬ 
eon  staged  by  the  Chicago  Sun 
at  the  Palmer  House.  In  each 
appearance,  the  artist  intro¬ 
duced  his  new  characters 
through  the  medium  of  chalk. 

At  the  Sigma  Delta  Chi  din 
ner.  Caniff  was  honored  by  fel¬ 
low  members  and  by  comic 
strip  artists  in  the  Chicago  area. 
He  was  introduced  by  Chester 
Cleveland,  editor  of  Sigma  Chi 
magazine. 

The  Headline  Club  of  SDX 
elected  new  officers,  including 
Herb  GralHs,  Chicago  Times, 
chairman  of  the  board:  William 
R.  Ray,  National  Broadcasting 
Company,  president;  Russ  Stew¬ 
art,  Chicago  Times,  first  vice- 
president;  Everett  Norlander, 
Chicago  Daily  News,  second 
vicepresident:  and  Victor  E. 
Bluedorn,  SDX  executive  secre¬ 
tary,  secretary-treasurer. 

Directors  elected  were  Wil¬ 
liam  Canfield,  Inland  Daily  Press 
Association;  Ken  Clayton,  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune;  Joe  Mogan, 
United  Press;  George  Gallati, 
International  News  Service; 
Marion  Sheen.  Associated  Press; 
Lou  Shainmark,  Chicago  Herald- 
American;  James  Mulroy,  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun. 

Also  Walter  Curtis,  Na¬ 
tional  Editorial  Association;  Wil¬ 
liam  Loomis,  -LaGrange  (Ill.) 
Citizen;  Curtis  D.  MacDougall, 
Medill  School  of  Journalism, 
Northwestern  University:  Don 
Kelley,  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System;  Ell  Henry,  American 
Broadcasting  Company:  B>ruce 
Dennis.  WGN;  Larry  Salter, 
Manly  Mumford  and  Hal  Rain- 
ville,  the  latter  three  public  re¬ 
lations  representatives. 

■ 

Moide  Ad  Art 

Twentieth  Century -Fox,  movie 
producers,  are  sponsoring  a 
showing  of  advertising  art  at 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  in 
New  York  City.  The  show, 
which  opened  Jan.  7,  includes 
works  by  John  Falter,  Dean 
Cornwell,  Robert  Benney.  Doug¬ 
las  Crockwell,  and  Norman 
Rockwell.  Some  of  the  draw¬ 
ings  were  used  In  advertise¬ 
ments  of  “The  Late  George 
Apley,”  “Song  of  Bernadette” 
and  “The  Razor’s  Edge.” 

■ 

Sued  for  $1,250,000 

Los  Angeles — Suit  for  $1,250,- 
000  damages  arising  from  al¬ 
leged  libel  in  a  Los  Angeles  Ex¬ 
aminer  story  has  been  filed  by 
Herbert  K.  Sorrell,  president  of 
,  the  Conference  of  Studio  Unions, 
against  Hearst  Publications,  Inc. 
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Allen,  Weare 
Replace  Statons 
On  Herald  Trib 

Two  long  term  executives  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
Elsa  Lang,  promotion  manager, 
and  Harry  Staton,  editor  of  the 
syndicate,  ( in  private  life  Mr 
and  Mrs.  Harry  Staton),  have 
announced  their  retirement 
Feb.  1. 

Elsa  Lang  will  be  succeeded 
as  promotion  manager  by 
George  Howard  Allen,  formerly 
general  manager  and  secretary 
of  the  Cooperative  Analysis  of 
Broadcasting,  and  Mr.  Staton's 
editorial  duties  will  be  assumed 
by  Duel  Weare. 

Miss  Lang  will  continue  to 
direct  promotion  for  the  annual 
Herald  Tribune  Forum.  A  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  newspaper's  staff 
since  June,  1924,  she  built  the 
promotion  department  from  six 
to  more  than  50  staff  members 
and  directed  it  in  activities  of 
importance  to  every  department 
of  the  newspaper. 

Under  her  leadership  the  de¬ 
partment  developed  its  “Con¬ 
tinuing  Home  Study’’  and  its 
recent  circulation  campaign 
under  the  slogan  "You’re  Miss¬ 
ing  Plenty  If  You  Don’t  Read 
the  Herald  Tribune!” 

Formerly  promotion  manager 
of  the  old  New  York  Evening 
Post,  Miss  Lang  is  senior  mem¬ 
ber  in  years  of  service  of  the 
New  York  Newspaper  Promo¬ 
tion  Managers’  Association,  a 
former  president  of  that  organ¬ 
ization  and  the  only  woman 
ever  to  serve  as  president  of 
the  National  Newspaper  Promo¬ 
tion  Association. 

Mr.  Allen  will  take  over  the 
promotion  direction  from  a 
background  rich  in  market  , 
study  and  statistical  work.  He  ! 
is  the  newlv  elected  national  * 
dirwtor  of  the  American  Mar¬ 
keting  Association  and  a  for-  i 
mer  president  of  its  New  York 
Chapter.  In  1945  he  was  named  | 
chairman  of  AMA’s  national 
committee  on  personnel  and 
placement. 

In  addition  to  managing  CAB 
Mr.  Allen  served  formerly  as 
assistant  to  the  president  of  the 
National  Theatre  Sales  Co.  and 
assistant  director  of  promotion 
and  research  of  WOR,  member 
of  the  .<^ervice  staff  of  Arthur 
Kudner  Inc.  and  account  execu¬ 
tive  with  McCann-Erickson.  He 
was  formerly  with  the  Paris 
and  Peart  and  Sherman  K. 
Ellis  ad  agencies. 

Mr.  Staton  retires  after  27 
years  with  the  syndicate  during 
which  he  developed  the  wide 
sale  of  such  columnists  as  Wal¬ 
ter  Lippmann.  Dorothy  Thomp- 
.son.  Sumner  Welles  and  Elmo 
Roper  and  .such  cartoonists  as 
the  late  Clare  Briggs,  H.  T. 
Webster  and  Harry  Haenigsen. 

He  had  been  connected  with 
newspaper  work  or  journalism 
since  Joining  the  Brooklyn 
Times  in  1894.  He  got  his  first 
chance  in  the  newsroom  by 
learning  the  unusual  art  of  typ¬ 
ing  overnight  and  later  serv^ 
as  reporter  on  the  Brooklyn 
Standard  Union,  New  York  Eve¬ 
ning  World  and  Neio  York  Eve¬ 
ning  Sun.  From  1904  to  1912  he 


Staton  Lang 

was  art  director  of  the  New 
York  Globe,  then  for  a  time 
edited  and  published  Trend 
magazine.  From  1916  to  1919  he 
'neaded  the  press  department 
for  Barnum  &  Bailey  Circus. 

Mr.  Weare  joined  the  Herald 
Tribune  Syndicate  from  five 
years  in  the  Army,  during 
which  he  served  as  executive 
officer  for  Maj.  General  R.  M. 
Littlejohn  and  earned  a  col¬ 
onelcy.  A  graduate  of  Princeton 
and  the  Harvard  School  of  Bus¬ 
iness,  he  had  worked  in  the 
tool  and  steel  business  and  was 
for  seven  years  with  the  Des 


Allen  Weare 


Moines  Register  and  Tribune, 
and  Cowles  Publications,  latter¬ 
ly  as  special  assistant  to  the 
general  manager. 

■ 

Mrs.  Thackrey  at  WLIB 

Mrs.  Dorothy  S.  Thackrey, 
publisher  of  the  New  York  Post, 
announced  this  week  she  would 
assume  also  the  duties  of  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of 
WLIB  on  Feb.  1,  following  the 
resignation  of  Jackson  Leighter, 
who  asked  to  be  relieved  after 
completing  a  year’s  reorganiza¬ 
tion  program. 


DeLomar  Gets 
G.  M.  Post  On 
Gadsden  Times 

Gadsden,  Ala.  —  Curtis  De- 
Lamar,  business  manager,  has 
been  appointed  general  manager 
of  the  Gadsden  Times.  He 
joined  the  Times  a  year  ago, 
having  previously  been  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Macon 
(Ga.)  Telegraph  and  News. 

Starting  his  newspaper  career 
as  a  route  carrier  for  the  Macon 
papers  in  1916,  DeLamar  has 
served  in  various  capacities  in 
the  business  office. 

DeLamar  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Southern  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers  Association  last 
September. 

■ 

Makes  Delivery  Shift 

The  St  Johnsbury  (Vt.)  Cale¬ 
donian-Record  has  announced 
that  it  has  taken  over  the  circu¬ 
lation  of  its  own  newspaper. 


YOUR  SALES  SLIP 
SHOWING- 

...  if  your  New  England  cover¬ 
age  is  missing  Massachusetts' 
wealthy  North  Shore.  Here  in 
this  rich  industrial  area  there's 
a  high-income  trading  zone  of 
over  300,000  ...  a  worthwhile 
market  for  anybody's  list.  It's 
wide  open  to  advertisers  in  the 
North  Shore's  ovm  newspaper 
...  THE  LYNN  ITEM.  The 
oldest  paper,  with  the  largest 
circulation  .  .  .  the  ITEM  carries 
the  greatest  amount  of  adver¬ 
tising  by  far. 

IF  YOU  HAVE  SOMETHING  TO  SELL 
PUT  IT  IN  THE  ITEM— KEY  TO  THE 
GREAT  NORTH  SHORE  MARKET 


THE  ONLY  A.B..C.  NEWSPAPER  IN  LYNN 

Represented  by  SMALL,  BREWER  and  KENT,  Inc 
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$6,000,000  Building 
Projects  on  W.  Coast 

continued  from  page  7 


This  perspective  prepared  by  Stone  &  Thompson,  architects,  oi 
Roanoke,  shows  the  contemplated  future  home  of  the  Roanoke  (Va.) 
Times  and  the  Roanoke  World-News,  only  port  of  which  is  to  be 
begun  immediately. 


Modern  structure  for  Walla  Walla  Union-Bulletin 


tect:  Holmes  &  Naiver,  engi 
neers:  P.  J.  Walker  Co.,  con 
tractors. 


age  room  with  the  machinery  First  Staqe  ol  3-Unit  .u  -ii 

room  located  in  the  sub-base-  p  building  will  be  one  of  the 

ment.  Aside  from  the  lobby  Uegun  in  noonoke  finest  and  most  modern  news- 

area,  the  entire  first  floor  will  be  Ro  vnoke,  Va.  —  A  three-year  paper  plants  of  its  size  in  the 

occtinied  by  an  extension  of  the  building  program  has  been  an-  entire  country,  w^asuring  120 

pressroom  and  of  the  loading  nounced  bv  the  Times-World  ^y  140  feet,  it  will  be  two  stories 

—  ■  .  Dublishers  of  the  Roan-  high  except  over  the  mechanical 

oke'  Times  and  World  News,  departments,  which  will  have 
The  first  unit  of  the  program.  one  story.  There  will  be  no 

which  is  now  under  way,  con-  basement. 

si'ts  of  the  erection  of  a  me-  The  structure  is  entirely  of 
unit  and  heating  reinforced  concrete,  including 

costing  $390,000  which  floors,  walls  stairs  and  slab  roof, 

been  anoroved  bv  the  It  will  be  a  class  A  fireproof 

P’^oduction  Adminls  building. 

tration.  This  unit  will  house  I^ntry  will  be  into  a  two-story 
new  equipment.  including  lobby  and  general  office,  hous- 

Goss  presses  now  on  order  or  log  the  business  department, 

to  be  ordered  amounting  to  classified  advertising  and  circu- 

$400  000  lation  departments,  with  a  two- 

The  win«»  now  under  con-  f 

struction  will  be  a  three  storv  first 

and  mezzanine  structure  built  , 

the  southeast  corner  of  ^e  the  executive  offices,  ad- 

Salem  Avenue  and  Commerce  "X  "room®’  mM 

-  - - j  at  Street  and  linked  wHh  the  Jnj  farrier  ’rooms  commeJefa 

-these,  being  the  present  budding.  It  will  house  department  and  boiler 

folders  geared  for  50.000  papers 

an  hour  Thev  will  bo  on  the  ^ h v  from  tL  iVhv 

floor  immediately  above  the 

basement  which  will  hold  nress  ®fni''Trnr.f  virct  anH  will  c* 
reels,  paper  and  other  facili-  iVn^th  of  ^ 

Paper  storage  will  be  pro  ' 

vided  on  a  mezzanine  level  building  along  Poplar, 
as  well  as  in  the  basement.  New  Engraving  Plant 

Papers  will  be  delivered  The  second  story  will  house  a 

from  the  presses  to  a  second  new  engraving  and  photographic 
heated,  humidified  floor  mailing  room,  from  which  department,  a  small  auditorium 

on  Second  Street,  at  the  opposite  and  cleaned. )  Unusually  high  bundles  will  be  dropped  in  with  kitchen  facilities,  employes' 

from  the  illumination  intensities  will  be  chutes  to  a  loading  platform  locker  and  lounge  rooms,  and 

Building  from  used  through  a  combination  of  opening  on  an  alley  in  the  several  miscellaneous  offices. 

■  ■  ■  and  incandescent  rear  of  the  present  building.  A  20-foot  concrete  private  al- 

There  will  be  four  The  top  floor  will  be  devoted  ley  will  extend  the  width  of  the 

elevators,  one  entirely  to  the  composing  and  building,  between  Poplar  street 

stereotype  departments.  This  and  the  alley,  on  the  west  side 
building  will  provide  approxi-  of  the  structure.  This  will  pro- 
mately  48,000  additional  square  vide  space  for  newsprint  and 
feet  of  floor  space.  furnace  oil  delivery,  loading  of 

Both  passenger  and  freight  newspaper  trucks  and  an  en- 
.*  ■  5  will  be  installed,  trance  and  parking  place  for 

capable  of  lifting  2,000  and  10,-  carriers. 

000  pounds  respectively.  (Continued  on  page  71) 
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rr..nV  “fh:  concourse.  Second  floor  will  b^  Corp. 

ground^several^wee^s  sunervfs  extension  of 

fng  Jrelimlnarv  construction  w  ofess^confroTro^m'.'ndTn 

thf  Drol^ct®  is  J®  ShL?  exteiJ^ion  of  t?e  man?oom 

fOUrth  floor  will  Chanical 

H^st  Publications.  inr’ude  added  space  for  the  has 

The  new  site  is  not  far  from  composing  room.  Civilian 

the  heart  of  Seattle’s  business  „  n  /-•  j-.-  j 

section,  vet  in  a  location  with  Conditioned 

easv  traffic  access  to  railroad  The  architectural  style  of  the 

stations,  ferries,  and  bus  depots,  new  structure  will  be  modern 
and  close  to  main  highways  end  functional,  characterized  by 
leading  to  principal  nearby  com-  contir.”ous  horizontal  fenestra- 
munities.  t’on  affo’-ding  rnaximnm  natural 

ill”mination.  It  will  be  faced 

Excavation  Work  Begun  limestone. 

TUT-  H  with  Dolished  red  granite  facing  ot* 

On  L.  A.  limes  Addition  on  the  ground  floor  and  a  base 

Los  Anceles  —  Excavations  of  noiishcd  black  granite 

for  the  new  Los  Angeles  Times  sidewalk  level — t! - ' — 1..^ 

building  a’^e  nearly  completed  exterior  facing  materials  of  the 
and  preliminary  foundation  present  Times  Building, 
work  is  under  wav.  Schedules  Doorway  and  window  metal 
call  for  steel  erection  to  begin  work  at  street  l^vel  will  be 
in  April.  bronze.  The  building  is  to  be 

The  structure  will  be  10  of  structural  steel  construction, 
stories  and  two  basements,  ex-  firenroo^ed  with  concrete  and  so  I'®' 
tending  from  40  feet  below  designed  that  all  earthquake  re¬ 
street  level  to  150  feet  above  sistance  is  carried  in  the  struct- 
with  an  estimated  cost  of  $3,-  urel  frame. 

750,000.  It  will  front  120  feet  It  will  be  100%  air  conditioned 
on  Spring  Street  and  165  feet  ( cooled  or 

c..  Z _ Z  Z1 _ 1, 

end  of  the  block 
present  Times  „ 

which  it  will  be  separated  by  fluorescent 
the  three-story  wing  which  lighting, 
houses  the  pressroom,  mailroom,  passenger 
composing  room  and  concourse,  freight. 

Under  present  plans,  the  With  completion  of  the  build- 
Tlmes  will  utilize  the  flrst  four  ing.  the  Times  will  occupy  the 
floors  of  the  structure,  the  rest  entire  length  of  the  block  on 
being  available  for  short-term  Spring  from  First  to  Second, 
leases.  However,  President  and  as  well  as  a  portion  of  frontage  elevators 
Publisher  Norman  Chandler  pre-  on  Broadway  in  the  same  block, 
diets  that  the  Times  will  “have  Rowland  H.  Crawford  is  archi 


ir3 

ai 

; 

A 

1  ^ 

Alter  remodeling  job  in  Chanute,  Kas. 


Proposed  lor  San  Diego  Union  &  Tribune-Sun 


Walla  Walla  Building 
Provides  Comfort 

,  continued  from' page  70 


Heating  and  air  conditioning 
will  be  of  the  most  modern  type 
available.  An  oil  burner  will 
provide  heat  for  the  circulating 
air  svstem  through  the  winter 
months,  while  a  combination 
mechanical  and  cold  water  cool¬ 
ing  system  will  use  the  same  air 
ducts  to  provide  comfortable 
working  temperatures  during 
the  summer. 

A  well  to  provide  water  for 
the  cooling  svstem  has  been  in 
process  of  drilling  for  the  past 
month,  being  located  at  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  tract. 

Another  effort  to  provide 
ideal  working  conditions  for  the 
personnel  of  the  newsoaper  will 
be  made  through  the  installation 
of  acoustical  material  on  the 
ceilings  and  walls  of  all  deoart- 
ments,  including  mechanical  as 
well  as  front  oflRce  areas,  to  re¬ 
duce  the  level  of  noise. 

Lighting  is  to  be  by  fluores¬ 
cent  ceiling  fixtures  arranged  in 
continuous  banks,  providing  an 
extremely  high  level  of  illumin¬ 
ation. 

New  Equipment  Ordered 

Exterior  finish  of  the  building 
is  cream-colored  concrete,  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  center  section  em¬ 
bracing  the  business  and  com¬ 
mercial  printing  offices.  The 
latter  area  is  faced  with  green 
ceramic  tile. 

A  large  amount  of  new  equip¬ 
ment  is  being  purchased  which 
will  go  into  operation  at  the 
time  the  change  in  buildings  is 
made.  Chief  among  these  is  a 
new  24  page  Dunlex  unitubular 
press,  which  will  permit  high¬ 
speed  production  of  the  various 
editions  with  three  colors  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  black. 

In  addition,  other  new  equip¬ 
ment  has  been  ordered  for  the 
mechanical  departments  and  the 
commercial  printing  department, 
and  new  office  furniture  is  to  be 
provided  in  the  front  offices, 
advertising  and  news  depart¬ 
ments  to  harmonize  with  the  ex¬ 
tremely  modern  design  of  the 
entire  building. 

Emory  Glen  Morgan,  Harold 


E.  Crawford  and  H.  Brandt  Ges- 
sel  are  architects  associated  in 
the  project.  The  contractor  is 
O.  D.  Keen. 

Plant  On  One  Floor, 

Public  Hall  Upstairs 

Ch'nute,  Kan. — A  major  re¬ 
modeling  iob  has  been  com¬ 
pleted  at  the  home  of  the  Chan¬ 
ute  Tribune  in  the  past  year. 

Details  of  the  scheme,  as  re¬ 
lated  bv  Managing  Fditor  Ernest 
W.  Johnson,  include; 

Lavout:  All  on  one  floor: 

front  office  in  shane  of  an  L. 
with  the  business  office  near  the 
L’s  angle  and  the  news  and  ad¬ 
vertising  departments  on  either 
side:  flow  of  operations  ar¬ 
ranged  without  wasted  space 
and  steos,  from  newsroom  back, 
in  order,  through  composing 
room,  stereo  denartment,  press¬ 
room,  and  carrier  tables  and 
mailing  de.'k  near  the  back  door; 
to  rear  of  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  is  iob  printing  plant,  and 
bevond  that  is  newsprint  stor¬ 
age. 

Lighting:  Natural  expmsure 

with  steel  commercial  projected 
windows  along  entire  north 
wall,  serving  composing,  stereo, 
press  and  mailing  denartments: 
arMficial  light  with  fluorescent 
fixtures. 

Front:  Projecting  out  from 
2  story  portion  of  building,  utili¬ 
zes  materials  native  to  Chanute 
area  such  as  pre-cast  blocks  of 
white  concrete  and  ivory-painted 
bricks;  office  windows,  alu¬ 
minum  bar  construction:  shel¬ 
tered  entrance,  bordered  with 
wrought-lron  railing. 

Features:  Steam  overhead 

heating  units  in  mechanical  de¬ 
partments  and  air-conditioning 
plant  in  the  front  which  is  con¬ 
vertible  to  summertime  use; 
darkroom  with  built-in  compart¬ 
ments  for  all  equipment  and  sup¬ 
plies;  ample  cabinet  storage 
throughout;  tile  floor  in  office 
and  wood  blocks  in  composing 
room;  venting  for  fumes  and 
smoke;  buzzer  connections  be¬ 
tween  departments;  unloading 
crane;  permanently  -  mounted 
bulletin  boards. 

Upper  floor:  Recreation 

room,  contributed  to  the  use  of 
the  youth  of  the  community  un¬ 
der  adult  supervision. 


4-Story  Srtn  Diego 
Building  Planned 

Plans  for  a  $1,200,000.  four- 
.-tory  plant  to  house  the  San 
Diego  (Calif.)  Union  and  Trib¬ 
une  Sun  have  been  disclosed  by 
Lester  G.  Bradley,  president  of 
the  Union-Tribune  Publishing 
Co. 

Construction  of  the  reinforced 
concrete  building,  to  contain 
117.500  square  feet,  will  begin 
when  labor  and  materials  are 
available. 

Alread.v  acquired  is  a  square 
block  site  overlooking  the 
downtown  business  district  and 
now  occupied  by  a  hotel  which 
is  one  of  San  Diego’s  oldest 
landmarks.  To  be  retained  will 
be  downtown  offices  for  the  cir¬ 
culation  and  classified  adver¬ 
tising  departments,  Bradley 
said. 

Ultimate  press  capacity  of  the 
new  structure  will  be  32  units, 
exclusive  of  a  color  press,  as 
compared  with  the  present  ac¬ 
comodations  for  seven  units. 
Ample  parking  space  will  be 
provided  on  a  portion  of  the 
property  on  which  any  foresee¬ 
able  expansion  can  be  accom¬ 
plished. 

Plan.s  for  the  project  have 
been  drawn  by  Lockwood, 
Greene  Engineers,  Inc.,  New 
York  City. 

Site  Acciuired  for  Home 
Of  Hilo  Tribune-Herald 

Hilo,  Hawaii.  —  One  of  the 
largest  Hilo  real  estate  deals  on 
unimproved  business  property 
was  consummated  when  it  was 
announced  that  the  Hilo  Trib¬ 
une-Herald  had  purchased  the  lot 
on  the  Makai  Hamakua  corner 
of  Kinoole  and  Mamo  Streets, 
according  to  Dean  D.  Sellers, 
vicepresident  general  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Hilo  Tribune-Herald. 
Ltd. 

The  property  is  composed  of 
30,000  square  feet  of  land. 

Plan.s  for  a  new  modern  news¬ 
paper  office  and  plant  building 
to  be  erected  on  the  newly  ac¬ 
quired  property  as  soon  as  ma¬ 
terials  are  available  and  labor 
more  plentiful  were  divulged  by 
the  company  manager. 

Negotiations  are  under  way 
for  the  purchase  of  a  modern 


newspaper  press  which  will  have 
the  capacity  of  printing  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  24  pages  in  one  opera¬ 
tion  at  a  speed  of  20,000  papers 
per  hour.  It  is  expected  that 
this  press  will  be  installed  in 
the  present  newspaper  building 
at  Keawe  and  Wailuku  within 
a  few  months  and  then  moved 
later  to  the  new  location. 

In  addition  to  the  press,  over 
$50,000  worth  of  new  equipment, 
including  two  new  Linotypes, 
new  presses  for  the  commercial 
printing  department  and  new 
machinery  for  the  bindery,  is 
now  on  order. 

Unlike  mainland  newspapers 
in  the  Tribune-Herald  class,  the 
local  company  must  maintain 
and  operate  a  radio  receiving 
station  from  which  news  ser 
vices  are  received  by  wireless. 

This  station,  located  at  an  ele¬ 
vation  of  1,000  feet  in  the  Kau- 
mana  section,  receives  direct 
radio  teletype  service  on  Associ¬ 
ated  Press,  United  Press  and 
Press  Wireless  news  services 
from  the  west  coast. 

Modernization  Program 
Finished  in  Harrisburg 

H.4RKISBURG,  Pa. — After  a  year 
of  piecemeal  construction  and  re¬ 
pair  work — delayed  frequently 
by  material  shortages — the  Pa¬ 
triot  Co.  has  announced  that  ex¬ 
cept  for  installation  of  a  new 
elevator  and  some  minor  paint¬ 
ing.  it  has  completed  a  $100,000 
modernization  building  program. 

The  project  was  started  a 
year  ago,  Charles  H.  Morrison, 
general  manager  of  the  Patriot 
and  the  Evening  News  said. 
Some  portions  of  the  five-story 
structure  at  11  North  Market 
Square  were  rebuilt;  a  light  well 
was  eliminated:  new  lighting 
was  installed,  some  offices  were 
reshifted,  giving  more  space  to 
the  business  and  advertising  sec¬ 
tions,  and  unnecessary  partitions 
were  eliminated.  A  new  first 
floor  foyer  also  was  installed. 
Offices  of  the  Associated  Press, 
United  Press  and  International 
News  Service  are  located  in  the 
building. 

Principal  changes  included 
throwing  the  entire  first  floor 
into  a  combined  classified  adver¬ 
tising,  business  office  and  circu¬ 
lation  department  The  adver- 
( Continued  on  page  72) 
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Modern  plant  built  by 


Modernization  Program 
All  Around  Country 

continued  from  page  71 


tising  and  art  departments  have 
been  shifted  to  larger  and  more 
convenient  quarters  located  on 
the  second  floor.  Elimination 
of  the  light  well  permits  instal¬ 
lation  of  as  many  as  six  more 
machines  in  the  composing  room 
on  the  fifth  floor. 

A  new  roof,  plastering  of  the 
outer  walls,  and  construction  of 
a  new  foyer  complete  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

New  Hant  Needed 

For  Daily's  lob  Shop 

THE  Vancouver  (B.  C. )  Sun 

has  started  construction  of  a 
three-story  concrete  building, 
12  blocks  from  the  present  loca¬ 
tion,  to  alleviate  overcrowded 
conditions.  The  new  building 
will  house  the  Sun  Job  shop 
and  commercial  printing  plant 
which  department  has  grown 
from  90  employes  as  of  two 
years  ago  to  a  current  payroll 
of  140  persons. 

Delivery  on  new  equipment  is 
romised  for  spring  and  it  is 
oped  that  the  move  can  be 
made  in  April.  Plans  also  call 
for  increasing  the  personnel  to 
about  200  to  handle  the  in¬ 
creased  business. 

The  Sun,  which  occupies  most 
of  the  office  space  of  a  17-story 
building  (nine  full  stories  with 
an  eight-story  tower  1,  will  use 
space  on  the  5th.  6th  and  7th 
floors  vacated  for  the  job  shop, 
to  enlarge  the  classifi^  adver¬ 
tising  and  business  departments. 
The  amount  of  space  allotted  to 
the  business  office  which  was 
enlarged  a  few  months  ago  has 
again  become  inadequate. 

The  Increased  space  in  the 
Sun  building  will  allow  for  re¬ 
arrangement  of  the  departments 
into  a  more  functional  pattern. 
The  staff  photographers,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  at  pre.sent  have  offices 
on  the  16th  floor. 

Alaska  Daily  Has 
Big  Modem  Plant 

The  Anchorage  ( Alaska ) 
Daily  Times  now  occupies  the 
newest  newspaper  plant  in 
Alaska  with  the  completion  of 
the  first  floor  of  its  reinforced 
concrete  building. 

The  structure  introduced  to 
Alaska  radiant  heating,  exten¬ 
sive  use  of  glass  blocks  and  wal¬ 
nut  veneer  walls  in  the  public 
offices.  The  publishing  company 
spent  $100,000  in  building  and 
occupying  the  plant  last  sum¬ 
mer. 

The  Times,  now  in  its  30th 
year.  Is  the  largest  paper  in  the 
territory.  Robert  B.  Atwood, 
editor  and  publisher,  said  its 
circulation  tops  7.000,  compared 
to  the  650  In  1935  when  he 
joined  the  firm. 

New  equipment  is  being 
sought  to  permit  further  in¬ 
creases  in  circulation  and  num¬ 
ber  of  pages.  A  Goss  Cox-o- 
type  press  is  used  now.  The 
plant  also  has  a  job  side  with 
two  automatics  and  some  hand 
presses. 
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The  new  home  is  125  by  44 
feet,  occupying  a  lot  on  the 
main  street.  The  front  is  at¬ 
tractive  with  ceramic  veneer 
tile  trim,  stainless  steel  canopy, 
glass  block  windows  and  two 
flag  poles  overhanging  the 
street  for  the  display  of  the 
American  flag  and  the  Alaskan 
flag  on  special  occasions. 

Ventilation  is  entirely  by  ex¬ 
haust  ducts  and  fans.  Fluore- 
cent  lighting  is  used  through¬ 
out,  with  fixtures  in  offices 
built-in  flush  with  the  ceiling. 

The  floor  of  the  shop  has  a 
grid  system  for  power  lines,  per¬ 
mitting  tapping  in  new  ma¬ 
chinery  at  any  spot  desired.  At¬ 
wood  said  the  entire  plant  was 
made  large  enough  to  double  all 
the  machinery  now  in  use. 

Future  plans  call  for  moving 
the  composing  room  to  the  sec¬ 
ond  floor  when  a  rotary  press 
is  installed,  leaving  the  first 
floor  available  for  press  and 
newsprint  storage. 

The  present  facilities  include 
a  dark  room  with  provision  for 
the  addition  of  an  engraving 
department,  offices  for  all  de¬ 
partments  and  the  Forty-Ninth 
Star  which  is  published  Sundays 
by  the  same  firm. 

All  25  employes  of  the  firm 
came  from  new.spapers  in  the 
states.  Atwood  was  formerly 
with  the  Worchester  (Mass.) 
Telegram  and  Illinois  State 
Journal  at  Springfield,  Ill.  Ber¬ 


Anchorage  Daily  Times. 

nard  Kosinski,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  came  from  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant.  Edward  J. 
Fortier,  editor  of  the  Star,  came 
from  the  Bemidji  Pioneer.  In 
the  shop  George  Greene,  from 
Estherville,  la.,  is  new  foreman, 
and  Clarence  Hafling,  from 
Durango,  Colo.,  is  job  foreman. 
Ten  employes  are  veterans  of 
World  War  II. 

William  A.  Manley  of  Anchor¬ 
age  was  the  architect  and  J.  B. 
Warrack  Co.,  Seattle,  contrac¬ 
tor. 

Newspaper  Buys 
Laundry  Building 

The  Astoria  (Ore.)  Astorian- 
Budget  has  purchased  the  old 
Troy  Laundry  building  to  re¬ 
model  into  a  streamlined  news¬ 
paper  plant,  according  to  an¬ 
nouncement  by  M.  R.  Chessman, 
president  and  publisher. 

CPA  approval  for  recondition¬ 
ing  of  the  building  has  been  ob¬ 
tained  and  the  project  will  cost 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $135,000, 
it  is  estimated.  The  newspaper 
expects  delivery  within  three 
months  on  a  new  Duplex  rotary 
press  and  a  new  Intertype  ma¬ 
chine. 

The  building  is  of  concrete 
construction,  145  feet  x  90  feet  x 
145  feet,  and  the  whole  news¬ 
paper  operation  will  be  accom¬ 
plished  on  one  floor.  The  move 
should  be  completed  by  Febru¬ 
ary,  1947,  Mr.  Chessman  stated. 


Constitution 
Query  Brings 
Added  Linage 

Rockford,  Ill.  —  Richa^'d  G 
Lundgren.  industrial  reiat'ons 
chief  of  the  Rockford  Consoli-  1 
dated  Newsoapers  Inc.,  thinks 
Adm.  Thomas  C.  Kincaid.  USN, 
is  a  prettv  shrewd  man.  Bv  an-  ' 
plying  the  admiral’s  tactics  to 
business,  Lundgren  gets  the  same 
results. 

Back  when  the  7th  U.  S.  fleet 
was  making  it  tough  for  the 
Japs,  and  the  admiral  also  was 
commanding  the  entire  Allied 
Pacific  Naval  Force.  Lundgren 
was  the  admiral’s  press  officer. 

One  day  Lt.  Asher  Joel,  the  Aus- 
tralian  naval  liaison  officer,  | 
asked  Commander  Lundgren  j 
something  about  the  United  * 
States  Constitution. 

Lundgren  pondered  the  ques¬ 
tion  a  few  moments,  then  said, 

"I’ll  have  to  look  that  up.”  The 
admiral,  overhearing  the  re¬ 
mark,  came  back  with,  “Do  you 
mean  to  tell  me  that  you’ve 
taken  an  oath  to  defend  with 
your  life  a  document  you  don’t 
even  know?” 

Obviously  there  was  no  an¬ 
swer  to  that,  and  Lundgren  be¬ 
came  something  of  an  expert 
after  that.  So  did  Joel,  now  a 
public  relations  counsel  in  Syd¬ 
ney,  where  he  has  founded  the 
Australian-American  Friendship 
Society. 

When  the  wire  services  car¬ 
ried  the  comment  by  John  L. 
Lewis  about  the  miners’  consti¬ 
tutional  rights.  Lundgren  asked  t 
several  accounts  if  they  had  any 
idea  what  Lewis  was  talking 
about.  He  discovered  thev  were 
in  the  same  boat  in  which  he 
had  found  himself  previously. 
They  had  to  “look  it  up.”  ; 

But  Stanley  H.  Hobson,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  George  D.  Roper 
corporation,  which  manufactures 
stoves,  didn’t  have  to  “look  it 
up.” 

“You  mean,”  he  asked  Lund¬ 
gren,  “that  nobody  can  quote 
anv  part  of  the  constitution?" 

With  that  he  ordered  the  en¬ 
tire  constitution  published  “as  a 
matter  of  public  Information,” 
carrying  only  the  firm’s  name 
without  comment. 

On  double  trucks,  12  full  col¬ 
umns,  the  entire  constitution  ap-  \ 
peared  Sunday,  Dec.  8,  in  the  f 
Rockford  Morning  Star,  and 
Tuesday,  Dec.  10,  in  the  Rock¬ 
ford  Register-Republic. 

m 

Kilpatrick,  Johnson 
Serve  Birmingham,  Too 

Carroll  Kilpatrick  and  Vance 
Johnson  will  cover  Washington 
for  both  the  San  FranAsco 
(Calif.)  Chronicle  (E&P,  Jan.  4, 
pg.  16)  and  the  Birmingham 
(Ala.)  News  -  Age  -  Herald. 
Previously  the  Birmingham  pap¬ 
ers  were  represented  by  Mar¬ 
guerite  Johnson  (Mrs.  Charles 
W.  Barnes),  who  resigned  last 
September.  Mr.  Kilpatrick,  one- 
time  editorial  writer  on  the  • 
News-Age-Herald,  was  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondent  for  the  papers 


MODERNITY  IN  MELBOURNE 

This  is  the  imposing  design  for  the  new  Herald  and  Sun  News- 
Pictoriol  building  in  Melbourne,  Australia.  Vast  plant  ond  equipment 
expansion  is  under  way  in  o  program  which  also  calls  for  standard¬ 
ising  the  mechanical  facilities  of  the  Herold  group  so  that  every 

unit  will  be  interchangeable  for  all  publications.  in  1940-43. 

lOITOR  A  PU  ■  LIS  HER  for  January  11.  1947 


*  Frank  B.  Shutts 
Dies;  Built 
Miami  Herald 

Miami,  Fla. — Frank  B.  Shutts, 
76.  for  27  years  publisher  of  the 
Miami  Herald,  for  many  years 
one  of  Miami's 
leading  attor¬ 
neys,  and  for 
two  genera¬ 
tions  one  of  its 
best  known  and 
most  active  civ¬ 
ic  leaders,  died 
Tuesday  in  his 
Towers  hotel 
apartment.  He 
had  been  in 
ill  health  for 
several  months. 

A  native  of 
Indiana,  Shutts 
was  sent  to  Miami  by  the  Comp 
trolier  of  Currency  to  fold  up  a 
,  bank  which  had  crashed  here  in 
the  depression  of  1907.  His  suc- 
'  cess  in  obtaining  67  cents  on 
;  the  dollar  for  depositors  in 
duced  the  late  Judge  Frank  B. 
Stoneman  to  offer  receivership 
I  of  the  dying  News-Record  to 
J  Shutts. 

!  The  result  was  the  emergence 
of  an  entirely  new  paper,  the 
Miami  Herald,  with  Shutts  as 
president  and  Judge  Stoneman 
as  editor,  the  first  issue  rolling 
off  the  presses  Dec.  1,  1910. 

During  the  boom  of  1925  Mr. 
Shutt’s  enterprises  reached  their 
greatest  point  of  expansion.  His 
law  firm  employed  25  attorneys 
and  the  Herald,  with  80  report- 
,  ers  among  its  650  employes, 
piled  up  an  all-time  record  in 
1925  of  42,000.000  lines  of  paid 
advertising,  14,000,000  lines 
more  than  any  other  paper  in 
the  United  States. 

When  the  bubble  burst  and 
the  Herald  had  to  contract  from 
88  and  96  page  editions  to  20 
i  and  28  pages,  the  owner  noti 

fied  the  managing  editor; 

■  ‘‘Don’t  drop  a  single  person 
I  for  reasons  of  economy  until 

you  first  have  found  a  job  for 
him." 

After  selling  his  controlling 
interest  in  the  Herald  to  the 
Knight  Newspapers  and  turning 
it  over  to  Editor-Publisher  John 
S.  Knight  on  Oct.  15,  1937.  Mr. 
Shutts  explained  he  had  done 
so  ‘‘principally  because  I  feel 
i  I  am  entitled  to  a  respite  from 
the  exacting  duties  which  have 
devolved  upon  me  as  publisher 
for  so  many  years.” 

A  fitting  recognition  of  the 
many  years  he  had  devoted  to 
civic  work  was  accorded  Mr. 
Shutts  in  April,  1945,  when, 
after  16  years  as  chairman  of 
the  Salvation  Army’s  advisory 
board,  he  was  awarded  the 
Order  of  the  Distinguished  Aux¬ 
iliary  Service. 

He  was  general  chairman  in 
1942  43  of  the  War  Chest,  was  a 
member  of  county,  state  and 
American  bar  a.ssociations,  and 
of  the  Committee  of  One  Hun¬ 
dred,  Union  League  club  of 
.  New  York,  Surf  club,  Bath  club. 

*  Indian  Creek  Golf  and  Country 
club,  Miami  Rotary  club  and  of 
the  National  Guild  of  Former 
Pipe  Organ  Pumpers. 
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HOWARD  FORD  EMERSON. 

71,  president  of  Emerson 
Brothers,  Inc.,  and  publisher  of 
the  Ansonia  (Conn.)  Evening 
Sentinel,  died  Jan.  2  at  his 
home  in  Ansonia  after  an  ex 
tended  illness.  Ill  health  had 
prevented  him  from  going  to 
business  in  recent  years,  but  he 
continued  to  supervise  the  pap 
er,  which  celebrated  its  74th 
.vear  on  Nov.  11. 

Harry  Newto.n  Bullard,  76, 
president  and  general  manager 
of  the  XVillimantic  (Conn.) 
Daily  Chronicle,  died  Jan.  3  at 
his  home  in  Hyannis,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Robert  R.  Meyer,  widow 
of  the  iate  Edward  W.  Barreit, 
former  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  Age- 
Herald.  and  mother  of  Edward 
W.  Barrett,  Jr.,  executive  edi 
tor  of  Newsweek  magazine, 
died  Jan.  3  at  her  home  in 
Birmingham.  She  was  the  first 
woman  member  of  the  Associ 
ated  Pre.ss. 

L.  W.  Ramsey,  55,  head  of  the 
L.  W.  Ramsey  Advertising 
Agency  wifh  oflSces  in  Chicago 
and  Hollywood  and  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Davenport.  la.,  died  Jan. 
2  in  a  St.  Louis  hospital. 

Clarence  McElroy  Gaines, 
65,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Bowling  Green  (Ky.)  Park  City 
Daily  News  for  the  last  24  years, 
died  Jan.  5  of  a  heart  attack. 

John  T.  Fortman,  44,  busi 
ness  manager  and  treasurer  of 
Harry  Atkinson,  Inc.,  Chi¬ 
cago  advertising  agency,  died 
Jan.  2. 

John  McHugh,  85,  a  member 
of  the  editorial  ^aff  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Herald  for  43  years  and  one¬ 
time  professor  at  McGill  Uni 
versity,  died  Jan.  4. 

Clyde  C.  Caldwell,  artgrav 
ure  editor  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  who  played  an  im¬ 
portant  role  in  developing  the 
Sunday  edition  of  that  news¬ 
paper,  died  Jan.  3  in  a  Cleve¬ 
land  hospital. 

James  P.  Lanehart,  57,  vet¬ 
eran  ship  news  reporter  for  the 
New  York  Journal  -  Americon, 
who  retired  several  years  ago, 
died  Jan.  7  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Eugene  C.  P.  Sullivan,  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  New  York  City 
News  Association  for  more  than 
25  years,  died  in  Ridgefield 
Park.  N.  J.,  Jan.  7,  of  a  heart 
attack.  A  maintenance  man  and 
teletype  operator,  Mr.  Sullivan 
was  night  supervisor  of  the 
traffic  department. 

James  E.  Crain,  68,  Texas 
state  district  manager  of  the 
International  Paper  Co.,  died 
Dec.  28  of  a  heart  attack. 

Gideon  Davis.  79,  a  member 
of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle’s 
odvertLsing  staff  from  1910  to 
1940,  died  Dec.  23.  He  was  the 
Chronicle’s  Oakland  office  man¬ 
ager  for  several  years  begin¬ 
ning  in  1899,  and  from  1906 
until  1910  was  managing  editor 
of  the  Oakland  (Calif.)  Herald. 

Fletcher  S.  Batchelder,  44. 
home  delivery  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  San  Francisco  Call-Bul¬ 
letin,  died  Dec.  26  of  a  heart 
attack. 


L.  W.  Ramsey,  Agency 
Founder,  Dies  at  55 

St.  Louis,  Mo. — L.  W.  Ramsey, 
55,  founder  and  president  of  the 
L.  W.  Ramsey  Co.,  advertising 
agency  with  offices  in  Chicago, 
Davenport,  la.,  and  Hollywood, 
died  Jan.  2.  at  Barnes  hospital 
here. 

Mr.  Ramsey  had  been  ill  for 
about  three  months  preceding 
his  death.  He  was  born  at  Hazel- 
hurst,  Miss.,  May  22,  1891.  A 
graduate  of  the  University  of 
Illinois,  he  founded  the  Ramsey 
Co  in  1921.  Since  that  time,  and 
from  a  modest  beginning,  the 
company  bearing  his  name  has 
grown  until  it  has  become  one  of 
the  important  advertising  agen-  1 
cies  in  the  country. 

Surviving  are  the  widow,  two 
sons.  L.  W.  Jr.,  a  member  of  the 
Ramsey  Co.  staff;  and  George,  a 
student  at  Yale;  one  daughter, 
Julianne,  a  student  at  Sarah 
Lawrence  College,  Bronxville, 
N.  Y.;  one  grandchild.  Heather 
of  Davenport,  and  a  brother, 
Julian  W..  an  editorial  writer  of 
the  Rock  Island  (Ill.)  Argus. 

■ 

Needy  Get  Help 

More  than  $1,700  in  cash, 
clothing,  food  and  toys  for  San 
Diego’s  50  neediest  families  was 
raised  by  the  San  Diego  ( Calif. ) 
Journal  in  a  Christmas  cam¬ 
paign  conducted  by  Forrest 
Warren,  columnist. 


Classified  Ads 

SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time — $.50  per  line 
4  tinnes— .40  per  line  per  Insertion 
HELP  WANTED  AND 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
I  time — $1.00  per  line 
2  times— .90  per  line  per  insertion 
4  times — .80  per  line  per  insertion 
3  lines  minimum 

Count  approzlinAtely  Uve,  6  latter 
vorda,  ene  line. 

FORMS  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY 
NOON 

We  forward  all  mail  received  in  an¬ 
swer  to  box  numbers.  Mail  to  bo 
called  for  at  this  office  will  be  held 
30  days  only. 

WHEN  ANSWERING  BLIND  ADS, 
please  address  them  es  follows:  Box 
Number,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  1475 
Broadway,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


_ Radio  Station  For  Sale _ 

KUR  SALE:  Eastern  radio  station, 
(toud  market.  Will  finance  responsible 
p.arty  up  to  50%  sales  price.  Box 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ newspaper  Brekeiu _ 

CAPABLE  HANDLING,  buying,  sell¬ 
ing,  mergers  dailies  or  weeklies.,  any¬ 
where  in  U.  S.  No  leases  or  trades. 
Len  Feighner  Agency,  Box  52,  Mt. 
Pleasant.  Michigan. _ 

(X)NFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
On  Daily  Newspaper  Properties. 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura.  Calif. 

M  \y  UKOTHERS,  Binghamton.  N.  T. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. _ 

A  A  We  are  inertested  in  listing  only 
and  sound  newspaper  and  maga¬ 
zine  properties.  Arthur  W.  Stypes,  625 
Market  St..  San  Francisco  5,  Calif. 


Pablicatioaa  For  Sala 


DAILY  in  Midwest.  $225,000.  Approx¬ 
imately  12%  profit.  No  chains.  Box 

6238.  Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 

ul^ATH  OF  EDITOR  UALSES  SALE 
of  weekly  newspaper  and  printing 
plant  for  $15,000.00.  Paper  63  years 
old  and  fully  equipped.  Located  Hun¬ 
ter.  New  York.  Tremendous  job  print- 
in;  business.  Write  or  Phone  Joseph 
Jaeobson.  Hunter  Review,  Hunter. 
Sew  York  Thursday  January  9  to 
Sunday  January  12.  After  that  to  19 
I'pliam  Street,  Malden,  Maas. 


Other  interests  compel  sale  of  weekly 
shopping  newspaper  (can  easily  be 
converted  to  regular  newspaperl. 
Kiistem  Pmnsylvania  city  of  75,000. 
Yt-arly  gross  over  $60,000.  No  plant. 
Knnr  on  st.'ifT,  Low  overhead.  Priced 
fi.t  qiiiek  sale,  $1.5.000  cash.  Box 
628.'>.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PublieatMiM — Wauttd 


FINANCIALLY  responsible  publisher 
desires  additional  daily  newspaper. 
Can  handle  any  sixe  property.  All 
cash  or  terms.  Replies  held  In  strict¬ 
est  confidence.  Box  6237,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


MecliaMcal — EquipmcRt  For  Sal* 

For  Sale:  Seven  fonts,  6-54  Ionic  Mats 
for  linotype.  Priced  right.  Wilraing- 
ton  Post.  W'ilmington,  North  Carolina. 


1  Hoe  Plate  finishing  Machine  Serial 
No.  110. 

1  Hoe  Dual  Cooled  Curved  Casting 
Box, 

1  Duplex  Pump. 

31  Steel  Chaaes. 

The  above  miuipmeiit  for  use  on 
7  16'xl5'  plate  23  9.16  cut  o*. 

Price  $1,500. 

The  Times  A  Alleganian  Company, 
Cumberland,  Maryland; 


AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY 
FOR  SALE 

8  PAGE  DUPLEX  FLATBED 
Angle  Bar  Mode) — D.C.  eanipmeut 
24  PAGE  HOE  RIGHT  ANGLE 
Compl.  Stereo — 31V4 — in-  ent-off  A.C. 

32  PAGE  HOE  QUAD 
Oompl.  Stereo — 21  % — in.  ent-off  A.C 
AVAILABLE  SHORTLY 
82  PAGE  SCOTT 

Single  Width — 4  Deck — color  prees 
22%  in.  cut-off — Stereo — DC 
40  PAGE  HOE 

(Complete  Sterea — 33%  in.  cut-off — DC 
GOSS  SEXTUPLE 
3  deeka,  32%  in.  eat -off — AO  eqaip. 

GOSS  SEXTUPLE 
3  Unita,  33%  fat.  cat-off.  AO  aquip. 
BEN  SHULMAN 

552  E.  Main  St.  Rochester  4,  N.  Y. 


64-PAOE  HOB  HEWSFAPEB  PBBSS. 
Roller  beariwga,  qnick  plate  lockup, 
highepeed  folders.  Stereotype  equip¬ 
ment.  33%  sheet  eutoff.  Immediate 
delivery.  John  Oriflltba  Co.,  Ine.,  17 
E.  42nd  St..  New  York  17.  N.  T. 


dS-PAGE  HOE  SEXTUPLE  with 
double  high-speed  Felder;  Hee  Mat 
Roller:  3-ton  Metal  Furnace:  Wesel 
Monorail  Trimmer;  ^e  8-eolomn 
Flat  Catting  Box;  NEW  Hall  Ferm 
Tablet  and  Dump  Truehe;  NEW  44" 
National  Antomatie  Power  Paper  Cut¬ 
ters  for  prompt  delivery.  Thos.  W. 
Hall  Co.,  130  West  43nd  St.,  New 
York  18. 


8  Steel  Top  Newspaper  TURTLES. 
24%'  X  2814'  single  casters,  eeeh 
886.50.  Dodson  Printers  Supply  Co. 
691  W.  Whitehall  St..  8.  W..  Atlanta. 
Ga. 


We  are  in  a  poeitien  to  enpply  for 
immediata  ehipment  carloads  of  Can¬ 
adian  Newsprint  Jnmko  Rolls  16  Ineh, 
19  inch,  21  inch  and  24x36  sheets. 
Wire  or  phone  yonr  requirements.  Al¬ 
fred  Horn,  79  Wall  Street,  New  York. 
Phone  Hannover  2-0165. 


WOOD  8  TON  METAL  POT 
with  3  spare  pots 

OSTRANDER  SQUARING  MACHINE 
WOOD  JUNIOR  AUTOPLATE 
23  9/16"  Caster  A  Pnmp — DO  equip. 

BEN  SHULMAN 

552  E.  Main  St..  Rochester  4,  N.  Y. 
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Shutts 


Meckuical  >  WuttJ 


Dnples  Fl»tb«d  Pr«a«  8  or  12  p 
rapacity.  Box  •2M,  Editor  *  F 
lither. 


and  RodonI,  18  to  48  points.  John 
GrIOlhs  Oo.,  Ine..  IT  E.  42nd  St., 
New  York  17.  M.  T, 


INTERTYPE  three  or  fonr  macaxine. 
With  or  withont  qnadder.  With  or 
wiihont  Mnhr  saw.  Box  8285,  Editor 
It  Publisher. 


WANTED:  One  font  food  as  new, 

seven  point  Refal  mats  for  linotype. 
Wilminxton  Post,  Wilminfton,  North 
Carolina. _ 

WANTED — Delivery  at  once  or  any 
time  diirinx  1047,  a  sixteen-page  Da- 
plex  two  to  one  preas  and  stereotype 
equipment.  Itaat  be  in  good  rondi- 
tion.  Daily  American  Repnhlic,  Poplar 
Blnif.  Miaaouri. _ 

WANTED 

Ooas  press,  single  width  (two  pages 
widei.  1-7%  inch  printing  diameter 
2lt4  inch  cnt-ofT  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box 
1042.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WANTED:  Hesvy  duty  matrix  roller 
suitable  for  medium  or  small  news- 
Psper.  hfust  be  modem  and  in  per¬ 
fect  condition.  Tri-Citira  Publishing 
Company.  Klorence,  Alst-ama. 

'Wanted:  Linotype  Model  5  or  8,  State 
serial  number,  price.  Box  6299.  Editor 
t  Publisher. 

~  WA.VTED  FOR  EXPORT 
Newspaper  and  Macaxine  Presses  for 
immediate  or  future  removal. 

MEN  RnrLMAN 

882  E.  Main  8t..  Rochester  4.  N.  T. 

WANTED 

Nevrspeper  Presses  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion.  Linotypes  and  Intertypes. 

Northern  Machine  Work* 

Marshall  A  JedTersoa  Sts.,  Philadel¬ 
phia  22,  Pennsylvania. 


IWwspapar  Press  Engineors 

MACHINISTS —— Dismantling,  moving 
aasembiing  entirq  newspaper  plants 
repairs,  maintenOiee.  service  nation 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  CO. 

IS  Soso  Street.  Mew  Terk  T,  M.  T. 

Hewspaper“"Eemcee 

THE  EMOLIRH  OHAWBL  IsUade  ef 
Jereov.  Oeeraeer.  AMereey  eed  Serb 
are  alwaya  ia  tea  world*a  eawe.  Lot 
mo  hoop  yon  pnetod.  BnsU  O.  da 

Onarln,  Le  Priqnet,  St.  Mnittna. 
Gnemaey,  O.  I.  Bnglead. 

MORE  WANT  AD  PROFITS 
FOR  YOU 

The  PAP  Went  Ad  Service 
comes  to  jroe  with  the  nncondl- 
tloeal  gnsrantoo  that  it  makss 
yoa  money  —  or  it  doesn’t  cost 
TM  a  cent. 

Write  for  details  ef  onr  Prollt- 
to- Yea -or-No-Pey -Plan. 

PARISH  &  PICKETT 
Daily  New*  Tower 
Miami  36,  Florida 

Publishers,  The  Want  Ad  Service 
that  Makes  Yon  More  Money 


Foalnret  For  Sale 

AVIATION  COLUMN 
High  readsr  intvrcat.  8  timaa  weakly. 
Low  as  *1.  Write  for  samploo.  Bm 
8180,  Editor  A  PnblUhor. 


Foataros  For  Salt 


GOLF  CARTOON  PANEL 
Twice  wsckly,  or  more.  Write  or  wire 
for  proofs.  Box  6307,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


LABOR’S  SIDE 
Something  new  I  From  Washington! 
Smash-hit  eolunmn  that  frankly  fa¬ 
vors  labor.  Here’s  your  chance  to 
balance  coinmna  that  lean  other  way. 
Hottest  new  feature  in  years.  3  times 
weekly.  Act  at  oncet  Box  6270, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


WEEKLY  FEATURES 
For  Proofs  Write 

HOLLYWOOD  NAT’L  SYNDICATE 
P.  O.  Box  2453,  Hollywood  28,  Calif. 

Help  Wanted — Advsrtising _ 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER.  Man  or 
tvoman  who  knows.  Will  have  an  as- 
kiatant  who  knows  the  field.  Success¬ 
ful  classified  display  here.  'Wire  your 
deal  to  Lynnew'ood  Celdon,  Publisher, 
The  Daily  News,  Berkley,  W.  'Va. 

ADVEKTISiNO  MANAGER  for  6M/ 
ABC  rirculalion  daily  in  tlM  Mid¬ 
west  city.  Prefer  middle  aged  man 
with  good  rei-ord  who  want!  to  move 
up  from  smaller  daily  or  large  week¬ 
ly,  or  top  salesman  from  larger  field 
wishing  manager  experience.  Not  in¬ 
terested  in  job  samplers,  but  men  witb 
records  of  continued  employment. 
Uood  opportunity  for  progress  in  or- 
ganiaalion  as  5  other  papers  included 
in  group.  Tell  all  first  letter  as  posi¬ 
tion  must  be  filled  February  1.  Box 
6259,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER.  Man 
qualified  to  handle  job,  need  not  be 
manager  now.  I've  added  some  top¬ 
flight  news  men  and  increased  circu¬ 
lation  by  one-third  since  taking  con¬ 
trol  in  November.  We  reach  legal  age 
Jan.  13.  Own  engraving,  photog¬ 
raphers,  airplane,  UP,  a  real  news¬ 
paper  in  richest  per  capita  spending 
rity  east  of  Miaalasippit  Chance  for 
a  worker  who  knows.  Twelve- 16 
pages.  Colored  comics.  Sat.  nigh', 
nulldog.  Seven  mornings.  If  yov 
want  to  get  in  on  West  Virginia’e 
fastest  growing  newspaper  wire  de¬ 
tails  and  deal  you  can  fill.  Lynnewood 
Celdon,  Publisher,  The  Daily  News, 
Berkley,  W.  Vs. 

ADVER'nsiNO  DISPIeAT  SALES¬ 
MAN  by  fast  growing  exclusive  daily 
newspaper  in  south  Texas.  Job  is 
permanent  for  s  prodnrer.  Good  sal¬ 
ary  and  splendid  opportunity.  Write 
giving  experience,  references  and  en¬ 
closing  photo  if  possible.  K.  O.  Pad¬ 
dock,  The  Laredo  Times,  Laredo, 
Texaa. _ 

ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER 
Man  or  woman.  Aggressivs  monthly 
nvistioo  newspaper  la  St.  Louis 
Largs  elrenlation,  mnch  reader  inter¬ 
est.  State  qnalifiratlons.  salsrv  de 
sired.  Wow  8228.  Editor  A  Pnbllshsr 

DISPLAY  aslesmsn  capable  ef  mak¬ 
ing  own  layouts  for  two-man  adrertia- 
Inr  department  on  paper  in  7,000  cir- 
cnlstion  bracket  in  town  of  15,000 
sontbeaatem  section  of  United  States. 
Man  witb  sonthem  experienee  pre¬ 
ferred.  Give  history  of  experience, 
references,  honting  and  salary  re- 
qolrementt  in  applying.  Position  per¬ 
manent  with  excellent  chances  for 
adrsncement  for  right  man.  Box  8268. 
Editor  A  Pnbitsher. _ 

GRAND  OPPORTUNITY  for  ynnng 
man  or  woman,  Jonmalism  gradnsle 
preferred,  who  wants  to  apply  energy 
to  the  sdrertising  field.  What  yon 
don’t  know  abont  ad  selling  and  writ 
ing  we  will  teach  you. 

This  North  Carolina  ABC  weekly 
offers  good  pay  pins  solid  all  round 
experienee.  Box  8252,  Editor  A  Pnb- 
llaher. _ 

LOCAL  DISPLAY  POSITION  OPEN 
for  capable  yonng  man.  Good  copy 
layout  and  salea  abilitr  required.  Pay 
dependent  npon  Indlridusl.  Present 
man  earning  $850.  Also  second  posi¬ 
tion  tor  yonng  man  who  wants  to  learn 
ntwapaper  sdrertising.  Generous  pay 
for  beginner.  Unopposed  daily  on 
beantifni  Oregon  coast.  Wire  Alan 
Torhet,  general  manager,  Coos  Hay 
Times,  Coos  Bay,  Oregon.  Following 
with  detailed  letter  refereaoea  and 
plctnre. 


Bnip  WnaU4  AJvnrtising 


Progressive  afternoon  daily  in  flonrlah- 
ing  Virginia  small  city  has  opening 
for  experienced  ad  man  capable  man¬ 
aging  department.  ABC  circulation 
over  6,000.  Must  know  layonta,  copy 
writing,  selling.  Work  with  four 
man  stsfT.  Permanent  job.  Good  pay 
with  desirable  living  conditions.  Place 
to  be  filled  quickly.  The  Free  Lance 
Star,  Fredericksburg,  Virginia. 


STAFF  MAN — Experienced  selling, 
layouts.  Morning  and  evening  com¬ 
bination.  No  Sunday.  Uood  market. 
University  city.  75  miles  south  of 
Pittsburgh.  Write  R.  F.  Sowers.  Ad¬ 
vertising  Manager,  West  Va.  Nfws- 
paper  Publishing  Co.  Morgantown, 
West  Vs. _ 

WANTED — Advanced  man  for  pro¬ 
motional  newspaper  advertising.  Bo.x 
6297,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WANTED:  Advertising  solicitor,  ex¬ 
perienced  with  selling  and  making 
good  layouts  for  display  ada.  Salary 
and  commission  averaging  better  than 
$75.00  weekly.  Send  picture,  refer¬ 
ences.  J.  C.  Phillips,  NEWS- 
HKRALD.  Borger,  Texas. _ 

WANTED:  EXPERIENCED  ADVFN 
nSING  manager  for  progresalrs  dally 
>n  Central  Montana.  Mnst  be  rap 

able  nf  taking  over  department  wttk 
one  aaaiatant.  Good  on  promotlnne 
layonta.  etc.  Right  man  will  be  madt 
htisinesa  manager.  Salary  open 

George  Bennitt.  Lewlatown  Democrat 
Vewe  T,ewiv>nwTi  Montana _ 

WANTED — Young  Advertising  Solici¬ 
tor  by  active.  internationally-K.sown 
Motion  Picture  trade  paper.  Salary. 
Write  giving  experienee,  background 
and  salary  experted.  Must  be  a  ping 
ger.  Box  6280,  Editor  A  Pnbiisher. 

WANTED:  Young  man  with  some  ex¬ 
perience  in  classified  ad  department. 
Combined  dally  circulation  40,000. 
Population  30.000.  Good  working 
conditions,  steady  employment.  Give 
full  information  in  first  letter.  Write 
Cecil  B.  Highland.  Preaident,  Clarks¬ 
burg  Publishing  Co.,  Clarksburg,  'W. 
Va. 


_ Help  Wanted — ArtitH _ 

WANTED 

COMMERCIAL 

ARTISTS 

Leading  mid-South  medlcel 
maonfaetorer  reqniree  a  num¬ 
ber  of  experienced  eommer- 
eisi  artists.  Must  have  at 
least  fire  years’  prsetirsi  ex¬ 
perience  in  art  department  af 
advertiser,  agency,  or  one  of 
the  big  label  companies.  Rev- 
arsi  good  lettering  mn  are 
needed,  two  or  more  lllnetra- 
tnra  and  retonebera,  one  or 
moro  iffuro  and  layoat  man. 
Write  fnlly.  Paul  Shilling, 

Art  Director.  Plongb,  Ino., 
Memphis  1,  Tennessee. 


Help  Wantetl— Circulatioa 


CIROULA'rtON  SUPERVISOR  with 
proven  ability  in  training  and  ban 
dling  men.  Must  be  good  boy  promo 
lion  man  with  exceptional  circnlation 
increase  record.  Salary  $70.00  a 
week,  car  allowance  $15.00  a  week 
plus  generons  increase  bnooa.  Splen 
did  fnture  for  right  man.  Furnish 
all  details.  Box  6262,  Editor  A  Fnb 
Usher 

Progressive  New  Jersey  weekly  will¬ 
ing  to  ^end  money  wants  circulation 
man.  Write  experience  and  salary 
desired.  Box  6302,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher; _ 

PROMOTION  MANAGER.  Circula¬ 
tion  Dept.,  national  service  publiea- 
tion,  headquarters  in  East.  Approx, 
half-million  circulation.  Give  complete 
background  and  salary  requirements. 
Box  6323,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Help  Waatod — Editorial 


ALL  ARuUNO  DB8KMAN  aad  re¬ 
porter  to  assist  newt  editor,  oocaaioa- 
ally  taka  eharga,  on  progreesiro  daily 
in  city  of  20,000.  Backgronnd  of 
soiall  city  oxperianeo  otaenlial.  Write 
in  detail,  onelote  photo.  Box  63i$, 
Editor  aad  Pnblisbar. 


ALL  AROUND  OESKMAN,  experi- 
euced  in  copy  readiug,  head  writing 
and  make-up.  Morning  daily  in 
r-astern  Peuusylvania.  Write  experi¬ 
ence  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
6306,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EuiToR  for  ABC  weekly,  knows  ad¬ 
vertising,  complete  charge.  Position 
open  February  lat.  Give  experience 
and  reference.  Cecil  Whig,  Elkton, 

Md. _ 

Editor  for  one  of  largest  suburban 
weeklies  in  East — able  to  write  edi- 
toriali,  features,  news,  to  keep  paper 
on  upgrade.  Box  6284,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher; _ 

Editorial  Writer  for  newsreel  organi¬ 
zation;  mature  adult  with  solid  back¬ 
ground  reporting,  rewrite,  editorial, 
Anting.  Film  experience  unnecessary, 
undesired.  Box  6292,  Editor  A  Pub- 
li-her, _ 

NEWSMAN  with  general  experienee 
for  small  city  daily.  $45  to  start. 
Position  lead  ng  (o  city  editorship. 
Give  background  in  detail,  references, 
include  snapshot.  Independent, 
Mones»en.  Pa, _ 

PUBLICATION  ASSISTANT  for 
American  industrial  concern  in  South 
America.  Young  unmarried  man  who 
.speaks  Spanish  and  has  some  experi¬ 
ence  gathering  news,  preparing  press 
releases,  and  advertising.  Excellent 
opportnnity.  Box  6311,  Editor  A 
Publisher, 

Wanted:  Young  man  reporter  for 
Clarksburg  newspapers.  Circulation 
40,000.  Population  30,000.  Good 
working  conditions,  steady  employ¬ 
ment.  Give  full  Information  in  first 
letter.  Write  Cecil  B.  Highland, 
President,  Clarksburg  Publishing  Oo., 
Clarksburg,  W.  Va. _ 

WOMEN’S  PAGE  EDITOR—  Promi¬ 
nent  N.  E.  Daily  has  opening  for  ex¬ 
perienced  woman  with  ideas  who  can 
write  and  operate  department.  List 
full  details,  edncational  background, 
experience  and  salary  required,  en¬ 
close  photo.  Box  6320,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WANTED — 

By  large  N.  T.  Corporation 

Hijfh  type  of 

WRITER 

UNDER  40,  with  newspaper  reporting 
experience  and  some  executive  ability, 
to  work  In  publicity  department  which 
handles  employee  publication,  newt  re¬ 
lease!,  reports,  etc.  Please  give  full 
details  of  edneation  and  news  training 
and  send  a  few  samples  of  work.  Box 
E.  P.  1844,  11$  West  42Dd  St.,  New 
York  18,  N.  Y. 


Help  Wuied — Mockanical 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
Wo  want  a  cost  minded  and  aggres- 
tivo  rompoting  room  exerutive.  48 
man  tbop,  27  linos  and  intertypoa.  Es¬ 
tablished  midwest  daily.  Write  folly 
and  in  confidence.  Box  6271,  Editor 
A  Poblliher. _ 

LINOTYPE  OPERATORS  —  Night; 
scale  $1.55  per  hoar;  Vacations;  Sick 
leave;  excellent  working  conditions; 
union.  Daily  Pantsgraph,  Blooming- 
lon.  111. _ 

MACHINIST  WANTED— Modem  12- 
maebine  plant  needs  first  class  ma¬ 
chinist.  One  who  knows  both  Inter- 
types  and  Linotypes,  quadders,  mixers, 
sswt,  etc.  Plant  located  Sonthwest- 
em  Pennsyirsnis.  Write  Box  6256, 
Editor  A  Pnbiiaher. _ 

WANTED,  MAINTENANCE  ME¬ 
CHANIC  for  8  machine,  16-page  tobo- 
lar  plant  in  California.  $75.00  week. 
Box  6250,  Editor  A  Pabliaber. 


IDITOR  ft  FUILISHIR  for 


ry  II.  IW 


Halp  Wularf — MadMoical 


TOREK  FUM)K  iieW  AND  ONE  OP¬ 
ERATOR  MEKOED  at  once  on  good 
norning  newspaper  in  northern  lllin- 
gil.  Ideal  working  conditions,  971.00 
(or  live  nights.  Advantages  include 
oaid  vacations,  hospitalisation,  insur- 
:  sa«e,  sick  leave.  Good  community, 

I  Joe 'schools,  easily  acrreaiblo  parks 
i  and  other  recreational  lacilities  lor 
•on  and  your  family.  Write  or  wire 
colleet  to  Rarl  E.  Anderson,  Rockford 
J  Morning  Star.  Rockford,  Illinois. 


WANTED isT CLASS  ELEOTRO- 
TTPER  finisher.  Steady  day  situa¬ 
tion,  wages  $70.00  per  week,  37  % 
hour  week,  lyi  hr.  day,  6  paid  holi- 
iiy«,  7  days  vacation  with  pay,  hos¬ 
pital  and  life  insurance  all  covered  in 
contract.  Contact  J.  O’Brien,  Central 
Printing  k  Binding  Co.,  Wilkes-Barre, 
Pennsylvania 


Wanted — Printers,  operators,  press¬ 
men.  The  California  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  members  frequently 
have  lobs.  Competent  men  who  con¬ 
template  estiibliahing  homes  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  are  asked  to  register,  giving 
fail  Information  about  their  abilitv. 
Iisbits.  family,  etc.  Wages  paid  will 
^  in  line  with  fair  practice  and 
economic  stability  of  plants  in  which 
they  may  be  employed.  Efforts  will 
be  made  to  a'd  in  securing  hou-lng. 
.Address:  California  Newapaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  Inc.  610  South 
Main  Street,  Los  Angeles  (14)  Cali¬ 
fornia. 


Literary  Atodcj  Service 


NEWSPAPERMEN'S  AGENCY.  Artl- 
elei.  books.  Action,  plays  marketed. 
Bertha  Klausner,  130  E.  40th  St., 
N.  Y.  16. 


SitnatioBs  Wanted — Radio 
AdasimstratiTe 


Radio  Minded  Publishers: 

If  yon  own  or  plan  a  radio  out¬ 
let  needful  of  able  general  or  coni- 
mercial  management,  an  interview 
with  thii  young  man  ia  warran¬ 
ted. 

Now  commercial  manager  of  a 
metropolitan  Eastern  station  1  am 
desirous  of  making  a  proBtahle 
shift  (to  California  if  possible; 
elsewhere,  otherwise). 

My  value  to  you :  knowledge  of 
radio  and  tdeviaion  preceded 
by  a  number  of  years  of  general 
newspaper  training  that  is  bene- 
Aeial  in  straddling  a  newspaper- 
operated  station.  Excellent  edn- 
cational  and  experience  back¬ 
ground,  a  liking  for  hard  work 
well-rewarded;  And.  a  recognition 
and  knowledge  of  the  puhlic- 
relatinns  responsibilitiet  now 
essential  for  a  station.  Box 
6288,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SitmatioBS  Waattd— Artist 


ROTOGRAVURE  ARTIST  Arst  class 

layOBt.  retoneh,  lettering  and  Anished 

art.  Box  6271,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SitBBtioBs  Wanted — AdrertisiBr 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  and 
supervisor 

Single  woman  with  13  years  Olsssl- 
led  experience,  familiar  with  all 
phases  of  phone  room  and  staff  man- 
sgsrosnt,  desires  supervising  or  man- 
aging  position.  Excellent  references. 
Box  6303,  Editor  A  Pnhlisher. 
Available 

ADVERTISING  EXECUTIVE 

25  years  experienre. 
excellent  record,  now 
employed  by  syndicate 
is  Interested  In 
making  ebaage. 

QoaliAed  aa: 

Bnsinest  Manager  or 
Advertising  Director 

Interested  only  In  a 
salary  pins  bonna 
arrangement. 

All  Inqnirlei  mnst  be 
ennAdentlal.  Write 
6254.  Editor  A 
Pnblleher. 


SitaatioBs  Wasted — AdvartiaiBf 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER.  better 
middle  west  community  paper,  seeks 
permanent  connection  in  far  wept. 
Present  publisher,  associates  grand, 
but  desire  western  opportunity.  Ex¬ 
ecutive  or  staff.  Aggressive.  Ex¬ 
ceptional  record.  Eight  years  experi¬ 
ence  all  phases.  l''ine.st  references. 
Ago  27,  vet,  family.  Box  6283,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


Siaatioos  Wanted — CircalatioB 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  now  em 
ployed  seeks  new  connection,  data 
AA  executive  with  fourteen  years  of 
diveraiAed  experience.  College  grad 
uate.  Especially  skilled  in  peraunnel 
and  administration.  Unncelled  rec 
ordi  in  promotion  of  carrier  and  mail 
Will  develop  a  loyal  hard  hitting  or¬ 
ganisation  capable  of  producing  high 
income  and  perfect  service  to  the 
reader.  Beat  of  references.  All  ne 
gotiations  conAdential.  Box  6215,  Edi 
tor  A  Publisher.  _ 


Circulation  Manager  looking  for  a  new 
connection  cm  paper  with  5,000  to 
10,000  prefer  south  east.  Know  all 
phases  of  circnlation,  also  a  good  ail- 
vertising  salesman.  Box  6291,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager — 20  years  ex¬ 
perience  and  proven  production  record 
seeking  change.  Practical  knowledge 
of  all  phases  of  Circulation  work. 
Can  develop  department  on  sonnd. 
economic  poduetive  basis.  All  negoti¬ 
ations  conAdential.  Box  6316,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Silnatioas  Wanted — Editorial 


ABLE  WORD  ARCHITECT 
Experienced  reporter.  College,  army 
editor.  Sports,  news,  features,  make- 
nj).  Trade  paper,  house  organ  or 
diiMv.  Box  6300.  Editor  A  Publisher 

ABLE  YOUNG  EDrrOR.\rRITER 

FOR  BIO  CITY  OR  FOREIGN  SPOT, 
desk  rewrite,  make-np.  N.  Y.  paper, 
magssine,  radio  experience.  Box  6318. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Alert-editor-reporter,  last  nine  months 
building  morning  tabloid  from  weekly 
to  15,000  paid  daily  circulation  in 
eastern  capital.  Work«-d  as  clty-tele- 
graph  editor,  also  covering  important 
city  hall,  ktate  liouie  stories.  Age  29, 
married.  In  newspaper  bnsinest  full 
time  since  16,  except  for  war  years, 
service  overseas  in  CB’s.  College 
gradnate,  background  in  politics^  and 
economics.  Experience  N.  Y.,  N.  J., 
and  Pa.  areas.  Still  working,  seeking 
change  for  personal  reasons  only.  Box 
6281,  Editor  A  Pnhlisher. 


Alert  young  newspaperwoman;  experi¬ 
enced  reporter,  copyreader,  feature 
writer.  Energetic,  versatile,  reliable. 
Box  6282,  Editor  A  PnbUaher. 


Ambitiona  reporter  would  like  general 
assignments  and  features  on  Southern 
dally.  University  graduate  has  refer- 
enrea  of  daily  and  weekly  experience. 
Indnstriona  and  denendable.  Box 
6289.  Editor  A  Pnhlisher.  _ 


An  American  journalist,  college 
trained  and  with  wide  experience  as 
editor,  news  and  feature  writer,  seeks 
opportunity  to  represent  newspsners. 
magasines  or  syndicates  in  Oh'na. 
Part  or  fnll  time.  Box  6295,  Editor 
A  Pnhlisher. 


AVTATION  KDrPDRS:  Jonmallsm 

grad,  army  crew  chief,  now  employed 
major  airline  rea*rvatlong  desires 
placement  In  ariatlon  writing  or  edi¬ 
torial  research.  Box  6821,  Editor  A 
Pnhlisher 


Blg-leagne  reporter-editor,  now  em¬ 
ployed.  seeks  change.  Writer  for  top 
national  magasines  and  metropolitan 
newspapers.  Box  6301.  Editor  A  Pnb- 
ilsher, 


Brains  tor  hire,  vet.,  2.5,  desires  noal- 
tion  on  dally  as  reporter.  Exeeliont 
harkgronnd  in  snorts  and  economics. 
College  graduate  with  all  aronnd  p»ws. 
paper  exper'eoee.  Reply  Box  6310. 
wd|»nr  A  PoWlsher. 


CAREER  NEWSMAN— 25.  rotlege.  7 
years*  egperienee  newapapera.  news- 
reel.  Now  employed  assistant  elty  edI 
for  newsreel.  Desires  feature  writer, 
reporforlal  spot.  Conalder  also  news- 
desk,  photodesfc  Inferesting  Pnhile  Re 
latlons  New  Vork  Pity  yfelnity.  Box 
6228,  Editor  A  Pnhlisher. 


IDITOR  t  PUILISHIR  fM*  JMMry  11.  1947 


Sitenboni  Wanted— Ctiitorinl 


China  coverage  for  lesa  than  your 
copy  boy’a  salary.  Box  6293,  Editor 
A  Publisher.  _ 

EDlTOHlAL  Assistant,  cub,  expori- 
sneed,  prefer  trade  paper,  or  house  or- 
gan.  Box  6209,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
Editorial  Assistant,  now  employed  by 
leading  trade  jonrnal.  Reporting,  re¬ 
write.  Know  Public  Relations,  Radio, 
Entertainment,  Financial  Aelds.  New 
York,  Los  Angeles  or  traveling  posi¬ 
tion  preferred.  Box  6294,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER  —  35year-old 
Veteran,  married,  with  experience  as 
reporter,  U.  S.  Army  Historical  officer. 
House  organ  editor  and  propagandist 
(for  post-Pearl  Harbor  aid  to  West¬ 
ern  Allies),  Seeks  job  as  editorial 
or  political  writer  on  daily  anywhere 
hut  in  The  Old  South.  Minimum  salary 
$100  a  week.  Excellent  Waahington 
contacta.  Highest  references.  Box 
6317,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Experienced  newsman — 16  years  on 
metropolitan  dailies  and  wire  service: 
reporter,  rewrite,  all  desks — desires 
change.  Best  references.  Box  6304. 
Eril’or  A  Pnblisher. 


Feature  writer.  Reporter — Competent, 
reasoned,  mature.  Position  on  mag¬ 
azine.  newapaner  sought.  Interested 
=n  features.  Prefer  Fast.  23.  Single. 
Box  6313,  Editor  A  Pnhl-sher, _ 

Femin'ne  jonrnslism  gradnate,  six 
months  experience  as  general  reporter, 
wants  chance  to  prove  equality  of 
women  on  newspaper  within  commnt- 
log  distance  of  Manhattan.  Box 
6314.  Fditnr  A  Pnhlisher, _ 

FOREIGN  NEWS  EUTTOR.  Recently 
eomnleted  4  years  government  news 
service— selecting,  editing,  rewriting 
foreign  news.  Excellent  foreign  news 
hnelrcTonnd.  New  York  preferred 
'•.amilv  man.  Box  6287,  Editor  A 
PnhllsliCT. 


PRANK,  nnaffillsted  free-lance,  philo 
Sophie  (V1T.T7MNTST  ton  snnsre  to  flt 
round  holes,  seeks  EMPT.OYER  with 
vision,  who  will  go  for  the  conserva¬ 
tive  NEW  unique  ■nniNOS.  Refer 
eneea.  Box  6267,  Editor  A  Pohltaher 
1947  ET.ASHI  STAR  REPORTER 
RADIO  NEWSOAL,  PURLTCTTY  ACE 
avaitablet  10  yean’  experience  Chi¬ 
cago.  New  York.  Hollywood  and 
Enrope.  Chlragn  preferred.  Mathlldc 
Ernestine.  1405  E.  67  Place,  Chicago. 
Eal.  7867. _ 


GRADUATE  jonrnalism  student  de¬ 
sires  position  with  trade  or  indnstrlal 
maeasine  beginning  Sept.,  1947.  A  B 
degree,  age  26.  veteran.  Box  6233. 
Editor  A  Puhllaher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  imnil  dally.  5 
vean  experienre.  seeks  Joh  news  de¬ 
partment  larger  paper  under  able, 
nrogressive  ME.  Will  go  anywhere 
Box  6279  Editor  A  Pnbliaher. _ 

VEW  ENGLAND  .TOBf  Reporter.  24. 
papers.  Wire  Service  (Bnrean  Man- 
ager).  Box  6286.  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

NEWS  EDITOR,  managing  editor 
small  dally.  Competent,  mature.  Box 
6241.  Editor  A  Pnhlisher. _ 

20  TEARS  experience.  Newspaper  wo 
man.  40.  haa  covered  all  beats,  been 
on  desk,  also  Telegraph  Editor.  Or 
anywhere.  Salary  $05.  Box  $281 
Editor  A  Pnhlliher, _ 

PLENTY  of  "know  how,”  ambition, 
enthniiaam  and  an  abundance  of  en¬ 
ergy  barked  by  an  ontstandingly  anc- 
cesafnl  record,  makes  me  the  logical 
man  to  head  yonr  advertising  depart¬ 
ment.  Salary  $100  week  minlmnm. 
Write  Box  6249,  Editor  A  Pnbliaher. 

Publishers:  Do  you  want  an  editorial 
writer  who  can  take  local  aubjects 
and  make  them  hum.  who  can  run 
a  sizxling  campaign  for  a  new  street 
connecting  Corny  Road  with  Drab 
Avennel  If  so,  I  am  not — decidedly 
not — yonr  man.  But  do  yon  want 
an_  editorial  writer  who  can  produce 
editorials  on  national  and  interna¬ 
tional  affairs,  clearly  written,  soundly 
reasoned,  with  occasional  editorials 
on  topics  of  general  human  interest, 
with  a  lighter  tonchf  If  so,  then  I 
am — decidedly — yonr  man.  Am  col¬ 
lege  graduate ;  over  ten  years  nn 
present  job.  Box  6312,  Editor  A  Pnb- 
IlKber.  I 


SitaatioM  Wasted — Editorial 


NEWS  EDITOR  small  daily  wants 
more  respoasibilltj,  opportunity  in 
larger  city.  Reporter,  editor  15  ^ears 
papers  np  to  SU.OOO  i^pulatioo  eitlea; 
journalism  graduate;  aiugle;  sober; 
available  anytime,  bat  prefer  three 
months'  notiee  for  travel.  Box  6218, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER-EDITOR— Yale  B.  A.,  24. 
single — Several  years  experience — re¬ 
write,  reporter,  editor,  foreign  cor¬ 
respondent — New  England  or  New 
York  preferred.  Syndicated  articles 
h.ive  appeared  in  leading  papers.  Box 
ftHl.l,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTER.  Five  years  experience 
city  daily.  General,  feature,  police. 
Box  6309,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  25.  general  news,  sports. 
Sow  employed  small  daily,  desire 
position  larger  paper.  Prefer  east, 
midwest.  Box  6305,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER 
Feature  writer-photographer  who  has 
sold  to  national  publirations  wants 
position  where  he  can  use  both  camera 
and  typewriter.  Newspaper.  Imsiness 
naper,  hnnse  msgaiine  experience. 
Veteran.  30  married.  3  children.  Box 
6308.  Ed'tor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER  -  REWRITE  8  yeare* 
.-eneral.  police  and  roorta  experience. 
Gradnate  Colombia  SrhnnI  of  Journal¬ 
ism.  Single,  veteran.  24.  gn  any¬ 
where.  Bov  6202  Editor  A  Pnhlisher. 

^EEK  dully  editorial  spot  with  a  fn- 
tnre.  Harvard.  Cninmhia  degrees  ME 
of  Harvard  Crimson ;  reporter  on  Bos¬ 
ton  paper.  Armv  overseas  PRO. 
Single.  Box  6221,  Editor  A  Pnhlisher. 

SPORTS  desk,  middlewest  dsily,  2 
years  also  kolm  for  eommnnity 
weekly.  Desires  editorisl-reportorial 
work  preferably  L.  A.  hnt  —  28  — - 
•inxie.  Sober.  Aggressive— on  the 
hall.  Excellent  references.  Yonr 
rhsnee  to  atsrt  New  Year  right.  Box 
6261,  Editor  A  PnbHsher. _ 

SPORTS  writer  or  editor.  Former 
sports  editor,  morning  dailv.  Knowl¬ 
edge  mske-np,  hesd’inea.  Young.  coL 
'ege  gradnate.  Available  immediately. 
Box  6290,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


TET.EORAPH  Editor-Deakrasn.  89. 
••ollege  gradnate.  16  rears  experieneo. 
Prefer  South.  Box  6278.  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

TO  A  WASHINGTON  (JORRESPOND- 
ENT  who  needs  asalktant;  keen,  Kurd- 
working.  27.  college  gradnate  In  Jour- 
nallatn — government,  with  dally  ex¬ 
perience,  seeks  position  In  political 
eeportiug.  Box  6266.  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher _  _ 


Writer-Editor — Twelve  years  metro- 
nolltsn  newspaper,  msgasine  and  pnV 
He  relations  evpoTience.  First  cissa 
-eporter  snd  creative  writer  thnroughiy 
fsm'Har  with  both  trade,  and  nopnlar 
•xlitorial  treatment — also  production. 
Right  job  and  onportnnltv  more  im- 
oortant  than  salary  1"  m«lr|ng  change 
rV  Tvoalfion  1"  or  within  commuting 
illstance  New  York.  Box  6819,  Editor 
a  Pnhtlsher. 

YOUNG  WOMAN.  Jonrnalism  gradu¬ 
ate  desires  cseeer  opportn-.ity.  New* 
writing,  magssine.  pnhilc  relstlona. 
Yditorisl.  mske-np  experience  Avall- 
shle  February.  Box  6289,  Editor  A 
Pnblisher. 


Sttaudout  W«n*o4 — PW>totT9pfc6f 

PHOTOGRAPHER.  10  rears  diverst- 
6e<l  experience  Incinding  spot  pews 
portrait  eommerrial,  Naw  combat 
nhotographer.  Now  employed  midwest 
*lsi1v.  40  000  eirentatlon.  Age  80, 
single,  have  nwn  ear  and  enntpmcnt. 
Box  6277  Editor  A  PnhllsheT. _ 

PTTOTOGR  4  PHYR  —  Tleslrea  change, 
formallv  with  top  News  Svndleate  7 
yeara  and  leading  maraxine  fS  years) 
—experienced  In  featnres,  newt.  Bins, 
trationa.  fashion,  color.  Box  6373. 
Editor  A  Pnhlisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER  —  Reporter  —  4 
yesra*  experience  N.  Y.  area,  wlH  do 
aB-*mnnd  work.  Suhnrhan  area.  New 
England  preferred  $.56  aturt.  Box 
6358.  Editor  A  Pnblishor. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


THE  hearings  of  the  Senate 

Small  Business  Committee 
scheduled  to  begin  Jan.  7  were 
suddenly  called  off  last  week¬ 
end.  To  anyone  who  had  been 
watching  the  legal  tangle  in 
which  the  Senate  was  becoming 
embroiled  over  “I’affaire  Bilbo" 
it  came  as  no  surprise. 

It  is  possible  that  after  the 
Congress  gets  its  wheels  oiled 
and  working  smoothly  the  hear¬ 
ings  may  be  called  again  in 
about  two  or  three  weeks.  Ac 
tually,  this  breathing  spell  is  a 
good  thing  because  it  will  give 
interested  Committee  members 
an  opportunity  to  catch  up  on 
what  it  is  they  are  suppos^  to 
be  investigating  and  arrange  a 
hearing  program  that  will  help 
them.  According  to  an  E  &  P 
report  from  Washington  last 
week  some  members  of  the 
Committee  aren’t  aware  of  what 
the  hearing  is  all  about 

Planned  to  be  completed  in 
two  days,  the  preliminary  list 
of  witnesses  couldn’t  possibly  be 
heard  in  that  time.  Mixed  in 
with  a  handful  of  actual  news¬ 
paper  publishers  are  several 
representatives  of  labor  papers 
and  other  non-newspaper  publi¬ 
cations.  also  some  government 
“experts.” 

It  has  been  announced  that 
the  first  to  testify  will  be  Morris 
Ernst  Why,  we  don’t  know.  It 
may  be  because  Mr.  Ernst  has 
been  instrumental  In  bringing 
about  the  Investigation.  He  has 
been  a  prolific  writer  on  the 
entire  philosophy  of  newspaper 
operation  and  competition  and 
the  committee’s  line  of  question¬ 
ing  has  followed  closely  his  pet 
arguments.  The  royal  inquiry 
into  the  press  of  Britain  is  said 
to  have  been  motivated  by  his 
theories. 

But  Mr.  Ernst  is  a  lawyer. 
And  although  he  has  done  some 
legal  work  for  various  news¬ 
papers  he  has  never  had  any 
practical  experience  in  publish¬ 
ing  a  newspaper  large  or  small. 
"The  same  can  be  said  for  In¬ 
terior  Secretary  Krug  and  Com¬ 
merce  Secretary  Harriman  who 
are  also  on  the  agenda. 

Mr.  Ernst  mav  discuss  the 
philosophv  and  theory  of  pub¬ 
lishing;  Messrs.  Krug.  Harriman 
and  others  may  shed  some  light 
on  the  newsprint  situation;  Thur¬ 
man  Arnold,  another  lawyer, 
may  profitably  discuss  labor 
problems;  and  Woodruff  Ran¬ 
dolph.  mj  nresident.  may  give 
the  other  side. 

But.  as  yet,  the  committee  ha.' 
made  little  provision  for  getting 
down  to  the  basic  questions  in 
the  inquiry. 

It  seems  to  us,  if  an  investiga 
tion  must  be  made  and  a  hear¬ 
ing  must  be  held,  the  committee 
ought  to  go  "whole  hog”  and 
cover  the  .'ubject  pronerly. 

In  addition  to  adding  more 
publishers  as  witnesses  <  includ¬ 
ing  .come  who  are  having  tough 
sledding  and  others  who  are 
eminently  successfuH  we  sug¬ 
gest  the  following  witnesses; 


Several  present  and  potential 
local  advertisers  in  weeklies 
and  small  dailies;  possibly  two 
store  owners  who  do  advertise 
in  their  local  newspapers  and 
two  who  do  not — to  find  out 
their  reasons  for  advertising  or 
not  advertising  and  also  to  de¬ 
termine  the  advertising  poten¬ 
tials  of  these  small  papers. 

Some  representatives  of  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  to  get  the 
.same  answers — why  they  do  or 
do  not  use  weekly  or  small  daily 
newspapers. 

A  few  representatives  of  news¬ 
print  manufacturers  and  news¬ 
print  brokers  operating  in  the 
weekly  and  small  daily  field  to 
find  out  where  the  newsprint  is 
coming  from  and  where  it  is 
going. 

Some  managers  of  the  state 
p  r  e  .s  s  associations  ( composed 
mainly  of  weekly  newspapers) 
and  executives  of  the  National 
Editorial  Association  and  the 
American  Press  Association 
which  represent  weeklies  and 
small  dailies  nationally. 

Also  executives  of  printing 
equipment  manufacturers  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  cost  and  availability  of 
machinery. 

With  an  agenda  like  that  the 
Senate  committee  would  get 
down  to  bra.ss  tacks  and  might 
learn  something  that  they  other¬ 
wise  will  not  learn  from  listen 
Ing  and  arguing  with  “experts” 
who  know  the  business  from 
the  outside  but  not  from  the 
inside. 

•  •  • 

AN  ORCHID  for  the  radio  bovs 

for  the  job  they  did  during  the 
noliday  season  in  exhorting 
automobile  drivers  to  stay  off 
Icy  streets  and  to  drive  care¬ 
fully  if  they  had  to  go  out.  We 
don’t  know  how  weather  con¬ 
ditions  were  in  the  rest  of  the 
country  but  around  New  York 
and  in  the  northeast  ice.  sleet 
and  snow  were  predominant. 

Traffic  authorities  and  safety 
experts  were  anticipating  a  rec¬ 
ord  death  toll  of  automobile 
riders.  Their  expectations  were 
almost  fulfilled  over  the  Christ 
mas  holiday  but  something  in- 
terferred  over  New  Year’s  Day. 
Being  confined  to  home  several 
days  at  that  time  we  were  con¬ 
tinually  conscious  of  the  regular 
weather  announcements  on  the 
air  and  the  warnings  of  an¬ 
nouncers  to  stay  home  or  drive 
carefully.  They  did  a  good  job. 

All  of  which  reminded  us  of 
an  interesting  editorial  that  ap 
peared  recently  in  the  Cheyenne 
Wyoming  Eagle  about  “highw.ay 
deaths.”  In  a  guest  editorial  the 
Eagle  ran  a  piece  by  J.  R  Brom 
ley.  .state  highway  superinten¬ 
dent.  which  was  a  prote.^  against 
newspaper  headlines  inferring 
his  department  was  to  blame  for 
traffic  fatalities.  His  editorial 
and  his  thinking  on  the  subject 
are  worth  reproduction  and  fol¬ 
low  through  in  other  dailies 
where  editors  are  concerned 
with  reducing  the  death  toll. 

Mr.  Bromley’s  contention 


rightly  is  that  highways  do  not 
cause  accidents,  nor  do  automo¬ 
biles — the  primary  cause  is  al¬ 
ways  the  driver  and  the  motor 
vehicle  and  highway  only  pro¬ 
vide  the  means  and  the  place. 
Therefore,  he  claims,  they 
should  not  be  reported  as  “high 
ways  deaths’’  but  as  “motor  ve¬ 
hicle  accidents.”  We  all  know 
how  difficult  it  is  to  get  that 
into  a  headline  but  if  an  at 
tempt  were  made  it  obviously 
would  focus  attention  on  the 
proper  cause  of  death. 

Here  is  a  sample  of  Mr.  Brom 
ley’s  reasoning:  “A  highway  is 
an  immovable  object  which  can 
cause  no  injuries  or  deaths.  The 
driver  Is  always  the  primary 
cause.  The  motor  vehicle  is  al 
ways  the  secondary  cause. 

“It  remains  if  there  is  no 
driver,  there  is  no  accident;  and 
as  a  motor  vehicle  also  becomes 
an  immovable  object  without  a 
driver  it  can  only  be  the  sec 
ondary  cause. 

“An  icy  surface  or  curve  is 
often  reported  as  the  cause  of 
an  accident  or  death.  This  is 
erroneous  (although  it  may 
have  been  a  contributing  fac¬ 
tor).  as  is  evident  by  the  fact 
that  other  drivers  safely  nego 
tiated  the  same  place  or  curve 
both  before  and  after  the  acci 
dent.  .  .  . 

"If  a  drunk  runs  off  the  road 
or  into  another  vehicle,  it  is  re¬ 
ported  as  another  highway 
fatality.  This  seems  to  imply 
that  the  highway  is  the  cause 
of  the  injuries  or  death.  .  .  . 

“It  would  be  more  effective  if 
motor  vehicle  accidents  were  re¬ 
ported  as  such.  Then  drivers 
would  become  more  conscious 
that  it  is  the  motor  vehicle,  next 
to  his  personal  ability  and  cau¬ 
tion,  that  is  the  instrument  of 
death.  .  .  . 

“It  is  peculiar  that  a  person 
who  would  not  walk  across  the 
street  or  a  few  blocks  to  his 
work  in  a  rainstorm  because  he 
would  get  his  feet  or  clothes 
wet  will  drive  many  miles,  even 
over  mountains  during  a  severe 
storm  or  ground  blizzard,  at  60 
miles  an  hour  when  he  cannot 
see  20  feet  in  front  of  his  car, 
just  to  see  an  athletic  contest. 
And  if  he  loses  life  or  limb,  it 
is  another  highway  accident  or 
fatality.  There  are  occasions 
when  it  seems  they  could  more 
accurately  be  classified  as  sui¬ 
cide  or  involuntary  man 
slaughter.  .  .  . 

“It  remains  that  every  driver 
should  ever  have  in  mind  that 
it  is  his  or  her  own  eyes,  hands 
and  feet,  and  especially  the 
right  foot,  that  can  either  cause 
or  eliminate  these  terrible  acci 
dents.” 

Radio  and  newspapers  have 


Wiggins  Named 

Washington  —  Archibald  L. 
M.  Wiggins,  publisher  oi  the 
Hartsville  (S.  C.)  Press  and 
Messenger,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Under  Secretary  oi 
the  Treasury,  succeeding  O. 
Max  Gardner,  Ambassador- 
designate  to  Great  Britain.  He 
is  a  former  president  oi  the 
South  Carolina  Press  Associ¬ 
ation.  His  other  interests  in¬ 
clude  banking  and  railroading 
and  at  one  time  he  was  pres¬ 
ident  oi  the  American  Bankers 
Association. 

been  doing  a  good  job  to  combat 
traffic  death.  The  effectiveness 
of  their  campaigns  is  seen  in  the 
1946  traffic  death  toll  which  was 
high  but  which  did  not  reach 
the  record  proportions  origin¬ 
ally  predictd  by  the  experts. 

Here  is  a  slightly  new  type 
of  propaganda  available  to 
newspapers  and  radio  in  this 
battle. 

■ 

Damon  Runyon,  Jr., 
Joins  INS  in  N.  Y. 

Damon  Runyon,  Jr.,  who  car¬ 
ried  his  bit  of  newspaper  copy 
for  his  late  famed  father  at  the 
age  of  five,  has 
joined  the  New 
York  staff  of  In- 
ternational 
News  Service 
as  a  feature 
writer. 

Young  R  u  n  - 
^on  was  raised 
in  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  dead¬ 
lines  and  print¬ 
er’s  ink  and  at 
the  age  of  17  it 
was  only  nat-  „ 
ural  that  he 
.should  go  to  work  for  the  old 
New  York  American,  the  news¬ 
paper  which  started  his  father 
on  the  road  to  fame. 

After  a  year's  apprenticeship 
as  a  copyboy  on  the  American, 
young  Runyon  moved  to  the 
Unit^  Press  in  Cleveland. 

He  joined  INS  in  1938  and 
was  assigned  to  the  Washington 
staff. 

He  turned  to  radio  after  five 
years  and  worked  for  WSAI  in 
Cincinnati  and  later  joined  the 
Cincinnati  Post  as  a  general  as 
signment  reporter,  specializing 
in  feature  writing.  He  rejoined 
INS  in  Chicago  early  last  month 
and  was  transferred  to  the  New 
York  bureau  a  week  ago. 


TIME'S  A-FLEETIN' 

All  the  mass  of  knowledge  we  ac-  ^ 
quire  at  school,  in  college,  and  in 
later  years  seems  to  go  with  the 
wind,  as  Time  whizzes  by.  Some  of  Yes¬ 
terday’s  answers  become  strangely  fussy. 
The  Haskin  Information  Service,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  serves  readers,  through 
newspapers,  as  a  mental  check-up  on  the 
vanished  answers. 

The  Aurora  Beacon-News  (E-24,872 — 
S-2S,197)  has  renewed  its  contract  for 
The  Hashin  Service, 
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The  Search  for  TRUTH 

Linotype  research  men  are  no  mere  swivel-chair  art-  - 
ists.  Their  headquarters  may  be  at  29  Ryerson  Street, 
Brooklyn,  but  the  World  is  their  laboratory. 

They  swap  skills  and  experience  with  Linotype 
operators  and  machinists  in  printing  plants,  wherever 
they  travel.  They  take  their  research  abilities  into 
the  plants  that  furnish  the  materials  which  Linotype 
craftsmen  fashion  into  machines,  parts  and  supplies 
for  the  industry.  With  their  technical  skills  are  com¬ 
bined  the  best  in  science  and  practice. 

That’s  why  Linotype  standards  are  high  — and 
Blue  Streak  Linotypes  continue  to  be  better  and  better. 


Linotype 


RESEARCH 

Never  a  change  for  the  sake  of 
mere  novelty.  .  .  .  Never  a  sub¬ 
stitute  of  materials  excepting  for 
actual  improvement.  .  .  .  Always 
an  open  mind  for  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  better  means  and  better 
results. 


(  -LINOTYPE--) 


LIIVOTYPE  •  BROOKLYN  5,  NEW  YORK 


Linotype  Bodonl  Family 
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WORLD  ALMANAC 

ever  compiled, 


HERE  IS  JUST  SOME  OF  THE  NEW  MATERIAL 
IN  TH£  1947  WORLD  ALMANAC 


The  new  1947  edition  of  America’s  foremost  reference  manual 
puts  all  previous  issues,  good  as  they  were,  in  the  shade! 


ATOMIC  BOMB... Latest  developments,  "Operation  Crossroads" 

•  AVIATION... New  developments,  records  •  CITIES... Popu¬ 
lation  growth  •  COST  OF  LIVING... New  data  •  ELECTION 
RESULTS  (1946)... Governors,  Senators  •  FISHING. ..RecortI 
catches  •  F(X)D...New  food  value  tables  •  HOUSING. ..New 
developments  •  LABOR  RE  VIEW...  Labor  gains  and  losses; 
strikes  and  workers  involved;  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
activities  •  1946  CHRONOLOGY  OF  IMPORTANT  EVENTS 

•  SCIENCE...  1946  review  •  TELEVISION... New  develop¬ 
ments  •  THE  YEAR  IN  SPORTS  •  UNITED  NATIONS. ..The 
organization,  its  subsidiaries,  year’s  developments  •  UNRRA... 
History,  accomplishments  •  VETERANS’  ADMINISTRATION 
...Accomplishments,  plans,  activities  •  WORLD  WAR  II... 
Final  roundup  of  complete- information. 


96  PAGES  OF  NEW  FACTS  AND  FIGURES 
HAVE  BEEN  ADDED.  Tabulations  have  been  re-arranged, 
the  index  expanded,  revised  and  simplified  to  make  it  easier  for 
you  to  find  the  information  you  want  quickly. 


THERE’S  NO  SUBSTITUTE  FOR 
THE  NEW  1947  WORLD  ALMANAC.  Don’t  be  with¬ 
out  this  treasure  house  of  useful  information  in  one  handy  volume. 
Why  guess  about  facts  when  it  has  the  answers  to  practically  every 
important  question  that  con>es  up  at  home  or  office? 


WORLD  ALMANAC  •  125  Barclay  St.,  New  York  15 
Gentlemen: 

Enclosed  find  S  .  for  the  following  1947 

WORLD  ALMANACS: . copies  Paper  Cover  at  SI.  10 

Postpaid  .  copies  Cloth  Cover  at  S I  .S5  Postpaid 

(ten  cents  addcsl  for  postage  and  mailing  expense). 

MAIL  TO . 

ST.  AND  NO. 

TOWN  .  POSTAL  UNIT  NO. 

STATE  .  . 

PtrSSE  REMIT  BV  CHECK  OR  MONEY  ORDER,  IE  EOSSIBI  E 
ll^iUn  contjintufi  (utremy  ihauU ht  rtg,iittriJ foryokrprottition. 


The  1947  World  Almanac  will  be  on  sale  soon  at  newsstands  and 
bookstores  everywhere.  Or,  if  you  prefer  to  order  direct  from  pub¬ 
lisher,  just  fill  in  the  coupon  at  left  and  mail. 


